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MY LORD, 

An application having been made by a re- 
spectable individual, to collect and repub- 
lish, at his own risk, my Prize Essays on 
the Economical Feeding of Horses and 
Cattle, with the hopes of giving them a more 
extended circulation, I have not thought 
myself at liherty to withhold mj" consent. 

Many of the experiments owe their origin 
to suggestions gleaned in conversations I 
have had the pleasure and satisfaction of 

a 3 holding 
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holding with yoli, which emboldens me tc^ 
solicit the honour of your sanction and kind 
permission of dedicating them to your Lord- 
ship. 

Nothing can be more gratifying than this 
public opportunity of acknowledging thie 
many obligations I am under to your Lord- 
ship, for the uniform kindness of years, and 
at the same time professing the profound 
respect and esteem entertained for your 
character. 

One of the most powerful incentives to* 
the prosecution of my Agricultural exer- 
tions has been the encourageriaent and ap- 
probation which you have been pleased to 
bestow upon them : greatly indeed am I 
beholden to your Lordship for this inex- 
haustible source of amusement, which has 
employed so large a portion of my time 
pleasurably, and, as I am willing to sup- 
pose, not altogether unprofitably to the 
©ommunity or myself. 

In 
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In common with a large majority of the 
kingdom, 1 lament, for the sake of the 
country, that talents, which on so many . ' 
various occasions have been so powerfully 
and successfully employed in defence of 
religion, in providing for the Security of 
the empire, and in the extension and elu" , 

' - # 

cidation of science, have not been called 
forth to fill the first stations in Church and 

State; 

Your reputation, my Lord, stands on too 
solid and secure' a basis to acquire addi* 
tional fame or celebrity from the blandish- 
ments of rank or power. The acquire- 
ment of honour by sei^vility, or the petty 
intrigues of a court, have something in theni 
repugnant to the feelings of elevated mind«, 
and are incompatible with that independ*' 
ency of character for which your ,Lordship 
has been distinguished* Whilst enlightened 
and liberal sentiments of toleration^ calcju- 
lated to exalt that Church of which you are 

a 4 so 
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60 conspicuous a member, and to disarm 
opposiog sects,— -whilst unshaken attach- 
ment to the principles of our glorious Con- 
stitution, as declared at the Revolution,-^ 
whilst an enlarged and comprehensive 
knowledge of the interests of this extended 
empire, united to a zealous, dignified, and 
patriotic disposition strenuously to promote 
its spiritual and temporal prosperity,— can 
.command respect, and w^arm the hearts of 
Britons, your Lordship's memory will live 
revered and beloved. 

* 

Those who have the felicity of seeing 
your Lordship in private life, will bear testi- 
mony with me, that however splendid the 
virtues which adorn your public character, 
they are equalled by qualities, though less 
brilliant, jiot less estimable, which so justly 
endear your Lordship to all within the 
sphere of your domestic and social in- 
tercours/B^ 

Dei^n, my Lprd Bishop, to accept this 

sincere 
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sincere and unfeigned tribute of respect, 
and permit me the honour of subscribing 
myself,. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 

Most obliged, 
and faithful humble Servant, 



J. C. CURWEN. 



fForkington Hall, 
Jan. 2, 1808. 
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A MORE rapid revolution of public opihioii 
has seldom taken place, than has been ob- 
served in Great Britain within these few 
last years, in the increased estimation and 
importance attached to Agriculture.— But 
a short period since, it vras received by the 
greater proportion of the community as a 
lipere mechanical operation, requiring scarce- 
ly more intellect to direct than to perform, 
and in which he who guided the plough was 
reduced nearly on a level with his beast* Nor 
were the political axioms adopted at the 
commencement of this reign favourable to 
the interests of Agriculture, or calculated 
to raise it in the opinion of the country. 
The fashionable political doctrine of the 
day asserted it to be more advantageous for 
Great Britain to import grain than to grow* 
it. The changes made in the system of the 
Gorn Laws in 1766, founded on these opi- 
nions, operated to the depressing of Agri- 
culture, and to the aggrandizement of Com- 
merce. From that moment the export of 

grain 
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grain almost entirely ceased, and we became 
ourselves importers, with a deficit increas- 
ing annually, and that to a most alarming 
degree, - ^ 

To what extent our dependence on foreign 
countries, might have proceeded, i* is diffi- 
cult to determine ; in proportiqn as our de- 
mand for grain annually increased, so did 
the export of our manufactures, and with 
them the number of unproductive l^ands. 
Thus our national prosperity hitid the ap- 
pearance of being in a most flourishing state 
of advancement. The years of scarcity, 
however, taught us; a very important truth, 
(one which we unhappily purchased with 
much misery, and which the predilection 
for commerce Had induced the nation en- 
tirely to overlook)— that whilst we were ma- 
nufacturers for all the world, we were in the 
utmost danger of , being starved at home for 
want of bread. The wise measures adopted 
by Parliament io consequence of the suffer* 
ings of the country, together ^ith other 
causeSji have excited a spirit of improve- 
ment that <bids fair not only to produce a 
supply of grain equal to our present wants, 
but to provide likewise for a great increase 
of populatipft* 

I should 
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I should contend, that in every well-re- 
gulated st$,te> Agriculture pught to form 
the basis of its greatne^, and Corpmerc^ 
merely the superstructure ; and that the 
first and principal object of consideration 
should be, to provide victual necessary for 
the maintenance of the whole cpnlm unity : 
this accomplished, whatever portion of the 
population remained without employh>ent, 
would fairly measiire the extent to which 
manufactures could be carried on with 
safety and advantage. 

A sufficiency of food being once secured 
for the present population, a surplus of the 
necessaries of life would ere long accrue ; 
and thence a spirit of external trade and 
commercial enterprise be excited with the 
best-founded expectations of permanent ad-^ 
vantage. 

It appears consonant to the wisdom of 
Providence, that the productions of the 
earth should be greatly di versifie d, as a mo- 
tive and stimulus of human exertion; -and 
that, in the commonwealth of kingdoms, the 
.most distant nations should be reciprocally 
dependent upon each other for what is rie* 
cessary^ convenient, or useful to the greater 
€DJoymentt of human existence ; and, doubt- 
less 
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Jess this inherent principle of action cannot 
be suspended by the violent and arbitrary 
measures of a successful despot. He may 
indeed succeed for a moment in interrupt- 
ing and suspending coaamercial intercourse,- 
but be cannot long resist the impulse of ge- 
neral feeling and the common sense and 
reason of mankind. 

In- the present awful crisis of public af* 
fairs, which threatens to prove ruinous to 
numbers, and yet which may not be ulti- 
mately injurious to the general prosperity 
of the empire,r-should the partial suspen- 
sion of trade throw a part of the manufac- 
turing population and capital into the em- 
ployment of Agriculture, and thereby acce- 
lerate the internal improvement of the coun- 
try, — the security of the empire would be 
promoted, and its real strength and power 
increased • 

In tracing the progress of agriculture, an 
art practised from the earliest times, the 
mind is forcibly struck by the slow advances 
it has made, and the state of mediocrity in 
which even at this day it remains in the 
greatest part of civilized Europe. 

The occupation of husbandry appears 
above all others congenial to the character 

of 
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of man, suited to those sentiments of inde- 
pendence so natural to him, till subdued by 
force, or abandoned from corruption. The 
history of nations seems to prove the very 
reverse, and exhibits agriculture as not ris- 
ing in estimation until arts, commerce, and 
sciences have advanced towards maturity. 
That agriculture above two hundred years 

. ago engaged the attention of men of the 
first genius and influence in this kingdom, 
we have a proof in the works of Lord Ba-^ 
CON, who strongly recommends the value 
and importance of irrigation. In 1653, 
W. Blitb published his. Survey of Im- 
proved Husbandry, in which is contained 
much useful knowledge. In truth little has 
been since added. 

Jethro Tuirs admirable work on drill- 
husbandry, which has proved of such great 
utility to the nation, appeared a little toa 
early to procure for its author all the credit, 
to which he was entitled. In how small a 
part of the kingdom^ even at this day, is 
the drilUhusbandry established ? 

The moment is liot yet arrived, though 
not distant, when the empire at large will 

• conciur in recognizing Agriculture as the real 
foundation of its strength as well as the first 

ingredient 
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ingredient in promoting the happiness of its 
inhabitants* In the course of the last forty 
years these opinions have been gradually 
gaining ground with all ranks: in the last 
ten years their progress has been most rapid. 

The general spirit with which agricultural 
iniproYenien.ts have been embraced invarious 
parts of the empire, has had the happy 
effect of advancing our national prosperity 
beyond all former periods, notwithstanding 
the unexampled pressure of war and tax- 
ation. 

In the course of the last forty years, many 
patriotic individuals have exerted them- 
selves to rouse the attention of the landed 
proprietors, and of the country at large, to 
the importance of agriculture ; and their 
labours have not been unsuccessful in re** 
presenting it as a pursuit Avorthy of the 
application of gentlemen, affording a ratio- 
nal and pleasurable source of amusement,* 
and combining, in a high degree, individual 
profit with public advantage. 

Amongst the first books of modem hus- 
bandry may be reckoned Lord Kaimes^ 
" Gentleman Farmer.'* That great and 
good man,, to whose friendship I owed so 
many persdodl obligations, did not content 

himself 
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himself with mere theoretical opioiotis, but 
set a noble example of improvement on his 
estates at Blair-Drummond ; and to him wfe 
are indebted for the first suggestions of the 
establishment of a Board of Agriculture. 
About the same period, the successful ex- 
ertions of a single indiviciual (Mr. Bakewell) 
called forth the public attention by his 
intelligent and indefatigable experiments 
in the improvement of stock. - 

To the Bishop of LandafF the nation owes 
its first acquaintance with the importance of 
Chemistry, as connected with Agriculture ; 
and from his ingenious labours we are now 
reaping the advantage of many valuable and 
important discoveries. 

Natural History, Botany, and Mechanics^ 
have respectively contributed, to promote^ 
extend, and facilitate the various objects of 
Agricultural industry ; while on the other 
hand, the researches of the learned, and 
particularly of the Author of the " Husban- 
dry of the Antients,'' have stamped upon it 
the character of distinguished approbatioxi, 
and traced it down to us from periods of the 
highest and most virtuous antiquity. And thus 
froma combination of causes maybe deduced 
^this solid truths that the best informed and 

b greatest 
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greatest men cannot better secure their glorf 
and happiness, than bj encouraging a pur* 
suit, as productive of pleasure and profit, bb 
of true independence and feelings of na« 
tional attachment. 

The memory of the late Duke of Bedford 
must be ever dear to the country, from the 
zeal and ability with which he espoused the 
interests of Agriculture. It was reserved 
for this manly and patriotic character, aid- 
ed by Mr, Coke, of Holkham, and other 
public-spirited individuals, to draw forth 
the intelligent farmer from his relative ob- 
scurity, and place him in that respectable 
point of view, to which that meritorious and 
spirited class of individuals are so justly 
entitled. By the example of such men the 
country has been induced to regard with 
favour, and reward with approbation, the 
ei^ertions of those engaged in the labours of 
Agriculture. 

To the Board of Agriculture, and to its 
indefatigable President, Sir John Sinclair, 
the country is largely indebted. Nor is 
there any incorporated body, from whose 
exertions the nation has derived more real 
benefits than from those of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures^ 

and 
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and Commerce, who have been the patrons 
of many valuable discoveries, and at all 
times the strenuous promoters of Agri- 
culture. 

Conceiving this moment particularly im- 
portant for the interests of this branch of 
national industry, and that a new era in 
our system of internal and external politics 
is likely to arise, I have been the more will- 
iogly induced to give my consent to the 
collection, in one single vojurae, of my 
detached hints on the Economy of Feeding 
Stock ; not without sangijine hopes, that the 
fruits of some practice and experience may 
contribute in a small degree to the further- 
ing of those objects which are ultimately 
connected witB^the prosperity of every 
individual. 

I feel still more inclined to accede, from 
the belief which I entertain, that rapid as 
tlie improvements in Agriulture have been 
(especially within the few last years), there 
is not yet drawn from the earth a fifth part 
of the produce that might be obtained by a 
more perfect system of Agriculture, by a 
general inclosure of waste lands, and by a 
proper economy in the feeding of stock. 

b 2 Undei 
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Under these powerful convictions, I sub- 
mit the following pages to the candid pe- 
rusal of my countrymen ; trusting that, at 
a moment when the exertions of every class 
of society are imperiously called for in 
defence of our country, and in support of 
its best and most vital interests, the present 
publication may not be entirely useless ; 
and that my example may serve to stimu- 
late other more experienced persons, to 
submit the result of their practice to the 
cpnsideration and free inquiry of an en- 
lightened and liberal public. 

The favorable reception of a former edi- 
tion of this work, under many disadvantages, 
lias operated together with other circum- 
stances to induce me, not only to undertake 
the revision, but to make considerable ad- 
ditions, with the hope of correcting not only 
the errors of the press, but others of my 
own of more consequence. I trust that the 
work may now appear in a form and at an 
expense which may give it a chance of 
extending its circulation to the practical 
farnier; 

The opportunities since afforded me of 
visiting a gre^t variety of farms, in differei^t 

parts 
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parts of the kingdom, have contributed to 
strengthen my former opinions, that eco- 
nomy in feeding stock is a lesson yet to be 
learned by the generality not only of gen-, 
tlemen-agriculturists but of farmers* I 
have been highly gratified by learning that 
my mode of feeding has, in different parts of 
the kingdom, been tried and approved. 

The plan of supplying milk for the la- 
bouring classes is, I am happy to say, likely 
to be extensively adopted. 

Important as I have previously assumed 
agriculture to be to the interests of the em- 
pire, the circumstances of the times riender* 
it still more imperiously so. The last has 
been a year of non-importation. Had our 
i/eants required it, our circumstances were 
such as to debar all assistance from our 
for/ner sources of supply. Does- not, then^ 
our safety, the only hopes for restoring the 
independence of Europe, rest on our agri- 
culture ? Who can contemplate the situa- 
tion in which the nation is placed, and rcr 
frain from giving active support to every 
measure by which the cultivation of the soil 
can be promoted ? Can this be too often 
or too strenuously impressed on the public ? 

But 
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Buta few years ago, (since the commefaces> 
ment of the war) a twelfth part of the grain 
annually consumed was imported* In the 
two years preceding the last, a twenty -f 
fourth part only wasr equired. In the year 
preceding the last, though there was a fail- 
ure in some of the crops, there was a suffi- 
ciency of grain of our own growth to answer 
all demands. The pressure, except in a 
few particular districts, was not severer* The 
advance in the prices of grain has not been 
without benefit, first in promoting cultiva- 
tion, and farther by affording employment 
to a part of that population which the stag- 
nation of manufactories had deprived of 
work. 

Those who concur with me in opinion^ 
that it is more than probable that our fo- 
reign trade may never attain to its former 
extent, will be ardent in their wishes that 
those sources of national wealth, which are 
independent of foreign control, should be 
the first objects of national attention. Eng^ 
land and Ireland afford ample room for im- 
provement. Who can view without regret 
the enormous grants of public money annu- 
ally voted for the support of some of our 

foreign 
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foreign possessions, from which it would be 
dtfficiilt to point out any object obtained 
beyond an increase of patronage to persons 
in power. With a part of these sums, so 
uselessly lavished, what important national 
purposes might be effected ! 

That great and radical reforms are want;- 
ing, will scarcely be denied. Though a[ reve. 
nue Is raised which places above half a mil- 
lion of people dependent on government, it 
is no proof of the flourishing state of the 
empire, that on examination there is found 
a million and a quarter of Britons existing 
on parochial relief. 

There must be something fundamentally 
wrong when the efforts of honest labour will 
not afford the means of supporting a family 
independently. 

From whatever causes have sprung this 
lamentable situation of affairs, it must be 
the wish of every friend of his country to 
see a speedy remedy applied. May we not 
reasonably hope, by employing a larger 
part of the mass of the people in the occu- 
pations of agriculture, and by early atten- 
tion to the education of the rising generation, 
that probity, industry, and frugality may 

be 



be generally re-establialied, and -a suj ert- 
ority in happiness as well as liberty mark 
and distinguish the people of these realms 
above the rest of Europe. 
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In October, liiOJ, I commenced the experiment of 
feeding work horses with steamed potatoes. The first 
attepipt was made without any mixture of cut straw ; 
but finding the horses had some difficulty in masti- 
cating the potatoes, an addition of a sixth part of cut 
straw was made, which not only removed that incon- 
venience, but was found to answer a further beneficial 
purpose, by counteracting the too rapid digestion of 
the food. 

This, as with almost every material change from 
long established custom, was the result of necessity, 
not of choice. The failure of the hay crop in the 
northern parts of England and Ireland^ occasioned 
considerable alarm to all persons who were under the 
necessity of keeping a number of horses. 

Hay was sold in July arid August, at from 8l. to 
lOl. per ton ; a further and still more serious cause of ^ 
anxiety arose from there being every reason to be- 
lieve, that no considerable supply could be obtained 
at those or any other prices. 

Alarmed by a danger which threatened to affect, so ' 
materially, the public interest, as well as my own, mf 

s 2 attention 
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season above sixty thousand stone of potatoes were 
steamed. The quantity has annually increased* The, 
report of my large consumption has brought cposider^ 
able importations from Scotland and Ireland j and .L 
have beeh able to purchase them from three halipencf!^^ 
to twopence halfpenny per stone ; and by taking, 
whole cargoes, it has afforded me the means of occa* 
sionally selling them to the poor much below the marv 
ket|)rice. 

A strong argument in favour of potatoes, in prefer- 
ence to hay, is the ease and facility with which they.- 
can be conveyed, and likewise their being exempt 
from injury by water carriage. Were I to contract, 
for my supply, I should be a considerable gainer, ai^ 
the lands near Workington are let from 40s. to 6L 
per acre ; in Scotland and Ireland at not 20s. and la« 
hour is proportionably cheap. 

Combined with the individual saving is that of the , 
public. Thus, a hundred horses, constantly fed on . 
hay, would require two stone per day, or, for eacli 
horse, 7 SO stone per annum ; . and supposing a tpa 
and a half per acre, each horse would consume the .. 

« 

produce of three acres. Two stone of potatoes, per 
diem, would, on ground of the best quality, be little 
above the third of an acre j the saving would coii* 
sequently be, two acres and a Irnlf on each horse, or. 
350 upon the number I am obliged to keep. 

I was very sanguine in my expectations, of suc- 
ceeding with wheat after potatoes ; but on wet ground 
the risk of season is so great, aiid the failures so fre- 
quent, that I have relinquished the system,, and take 
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dais drilled and sown down with clover, and wheats 
from the clover root^ the succeeding year. The change 
in thy mode of feeding horses has proved very advan* 
tageous to the purchasers of hay in this neighbour- 
hood: formerly my wants were the barometer of 
jirice, now it seldom exceeds 4l. per ton. Two years 
ago it was 8L and lOL a ton. Strange as it may ap- 
peclr, it is no less matter of fact^ that several of my own 
farmers bought hay for the feeding of their horses, 
which were employed in the same work as mine that 
were fed on potatoes^ imported from Ireland and Scot- 
land, at 2 Jd. or 3d. per stone ; the purchasers having 
also to lead four or five miles, and in some instances j 
even still further j the allowance of oats the same. 
There was undoubtedly a great difference in point of 
condition, but this difference was in favour of the 
horses fed on potatoes. 

Six years have now elapsed since I adopted this 
plan, which must be allowed to have aflforded a full 
and fair opportunity for making a deliberate and dis- 
passionate estimate of its merits. 

First, as to the saving of expense : secondly, as to 
its being a food on which horses can perform their 
tvork : thirdly, as it affects the health and condition 
of the horses. Upon all these points I have no doubt or 
hesitation in declaring, that the potatoe feed has de- 
cidedly the advantage, and I make this assertion with 
the more satisfaction^ as it will be corroborated by 
every person who has fairly made the experiment. 

The objections that are commonly urged against 
steazpng of potatoes^ are labour, fuel, and the first 

B 4 cost 
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cost of the apparatus. In opposition Jo these I should 
state, that the saving between the cost of hay and pota- 
toes Cwhere land is of considerable value) is such as 
abundantly to compensate the expenses attending 
steaming j and the superior condition and health of 
the horse is a further argument in its favour. As a 
proof sufficient to establish these facts, I should in- 
stance, that it requires from five to six hours for a 
horse to masticate a stone of hay, whilst he will eat a 
stone of potatoes in twenty minutes, or kss. The 
saving of four hours for rest is alone sufficient to pro- 
duce the most essential difference in the health and 
condition of the animal : after great fatigue also, a 
horse would be tempted to take warm food, when he 
would not eat hay. As a proof of the excellence of 
this .food, I have at this time in my works^ horses 
which were six years ago purchased of a farmer, who 
was selling off his stock, as worn out, and of little 
value, and which are yet able to do their work with 
the best horses I have. I think there is little doubt 
'of the life of this valuable animal being considerably 
prolonged by this mode of feeding. I have met with 
but one instance where there was any difficulty in 
getting them to eat the potatoes *. 

The cost of hay, at the cheapest rate, is double that 
of potatoes, but more frequently three or four times 
as much. The loss by steaming is an eightieth part, 
that of roasting, a sixth, without admitting of the 

♦ The potatoc top, or haulm, when properly dried, makes 
very good litter for cattle. I have found it of very great service. 

benefits 
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benefits which result from the mixture with ,8traw *. 
In the present season (1807), when the crop has fail- 
ed, I have begun to mix an equal quantity of cut 
straw and potatoes : to the h6rses that are below 
ground^ in the coal-works, and obliged to remain 
there, 1 am under the necessity of allowing a propor- 
tion of hay, as well as potatoes : formerly it was 14 lb. ; ' 
I have now reduced it to 9 lb. of hay, and 5 lb. of 
straw, and shall very shortly make the quantities 
equal. Racks are, according to this mode of feeding, 
as unnecessary as they are productive of waste, for to 
save trouble, they are always filled ; and what is not 
eaten is so tainted with the breath of the animal as to 
be wasted. 

Work horsQS of size consume little if aijiy thing 
short of two stone of hay in 24 hours; (working 
oxen are stated by Mr. A. Young, from an experi- 
ment made by the late Duke of Bedford,) to eat twa 
stone and a half in the same period. To this con- 
sumption must be added the unavoidable waste so long 
as the practice of feeding from ^ racks continues. I 

• Doubts have indeed been entertained of the correctness of 
this statement of the loss sustained by steaming. From recent 
experiments upon eighty pounds at a lime, I have found the best 
and most farinaceous potatoe rather to gain than lose. I am not 
enabled from experience to judge of ihe comparative excellence 
of roasted and steamed potatoes. Assuming bulk to be as re- 
quisite as nutrition, the loss in weight must decide the question 
in* favouring of steaming. It would be impracticable to roast two 
tons per day, which is my daily consumption ; the surface of a 
sqiiare yard containing only four stone eight pounds weight of 
potatoes. 

- . have 
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have found the saring very gjieat My cutting hay and 
straw, which I do both when they are given mixed 
and Separate. I was highly pleased to find after a very 
little practice, that the houses preferred the cut food 
to what was given uncut in the racks. When both 
were prsented to them, they took what was cut. 

Having destroyed all old lays, I have no other hay 
than clover : this I propose mixing and stacking with 
alternate layers of clover and straw, in nearly equal 
proportions. 

An ounce of animal food is supposed, by Dn 
Pringle, to possess twelve times as much nourish- 
ment as the same quantity of vegetable food, and yet 
two ounces of meat would not support nature, whilst 
twenty-four ounces of bread might do it : Bulk ap- 
pears as requisite as nourishment ; to ascertain in what 
proportions they are to each other is object of great 
importance in the feeding of animals* I question 
whether the cutting of hay and straw will not also be 
found highly beneficial, by facilitating the horse's 
getting his fill. A very striking instance of the su- 
periority of the potatoe feed occurred in the last year ; 
twenty horses were sent to an adjoining farm, where 
there was no convenience for steaming ; these horses 
had hay in lieu of potatoes, the same quantity of oats, 
and the same hours of work? notwithstanding all the 
care that could be taken* of them, they lost their con- 
dition, and were not to be compared to the rest of my 
horses. 

In Scotland I understand salt is given with the 
potatoes. I have no doubt it may be found beneficial ; 

but 
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but the difficulty of preventing frauds, as well as the"- 
increase of exipense, has deterred me from trying it* 

The allowance of oats to colliery horses is 12 lb. 
per diem; farm horses, 8lb. ; horses employed in 
drawing very heavy weights, 10 lb. 

For three years I have made use of carrots, giving 
5 lb. to each horse, and taking off 4 lb. of oats, which 
keeps them in great health and spirits. ; as much, or 
more so, than with the full allowance of oats. 



IftTXMATE OF FESPINO A FARM HORSE PER DAT» 

Ij Stone of potatoes at 3d, per stone, ^ s. cL 
which exceeds an average price, . O O 4j 
7 lb. of cut straw 1 d., labour Id. . 2 
Steaming, . ♦ , • ♦ O Oj 

7 lb. of straw, . • • ,001 

8 lb. of oats, estimating the cost at 3s, 6d. 

per Winchester weight, from 40 to 

44lb. ' . . -• . 8 
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COLX-IERT HORSB. 

i Stone of potatoes, • \ • • O S 
Steaming, . • . O p;^ 

9Ux of hay, at 6d. per stone, and cut- 
ting ^. . . . O O 4j 
7 lb. of straw, . • 1 
.12 lb. of oats, . ,010 

I .. I ■^— ^M^ 

1 at 

Horses 
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Horses carrying great burdens are allow- 
ed but 10 lb. of oats. - 

One labourer is sufficient to steam and 
wash ,180 stone per day.— ^Three Win- 
chesters of 6 1 lb, weight, of coals, cost ^ s. d. 
laid down at the house^ ^ O O' iol' 

Labourer's wages, , • 1 8 



i^i^. 



O 2 6i 



Cost of steaming, at ^. per stone, 3 9 



• ■ f.ii 



This leaves a. surplus of 1 2^ 



1 111 iT 



In seven months* steaming, this will amount to 
ISl. 12s. 7d, which will be sufficient to keep the 
apparatus in order. 

An average crop of potatoes may b6 estimated at 
1400 stone, which, at Sd. amounts. to I7l. lOs. On 
gopd ground, 200O stone may reasonably be ex- 
pected, at 251. per acre*. 

The cost of managing an acre of potatoes, in a 
complete manner, is 15l.; but this mode of culture is 
nearly equal to a fallow, and puts the ground in high 
condition for succeeding crops. 

* The red Bullock Potatoe answers equally well for steaming j 
and generally speakings the produce is one-half more than that of 
the white kidney. I had this year on double rows, eight inches 
apart, and five feet between the stitches, 2660 stone per acre. 
This method of planting potatoes answers extremely well> uniting 
hand and horse-hoeing. 

CO^T 
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COST OF APPARATUS AND STEAMING-HOUSE. 

Potatoe washer , . • 
Four tubs, at 2l 2s. each. 
Boiler and grate. 
Platform for the tubs. 
Pumps . • 

Buijding • • 



12 


12 


o 


8 


8 





. 5 


5 


o 


IP 


10 





5 


5 





60 


O 





^102 


o 


o 



The increase of wages, ^nd advance in materials, 
may enhance the expense from lOL to 201. beyond 
what it was estimate4 at fiye years ago. 

In corroboration of lyh^t I have stated, I shall sub- 
joii]^ the ^cgoiints I have ^eceiyed from various per- 
sons, who havjg adopted the feeding with steamed 
potatoes*. 

* I have found the washing clothes by steam> in the. same 
mode as potatoes, to answer extremely well^ and to be attended 
with a great saving of labour. The clothes are steeped in cold 
water for 12 hours ; then rubbed with a preparation of soap and 
•oda^ or pearl ashes ; a pound of soap and a quarter of a pound 
of soda> to a stone of clothes* All that is requisite^ is to have a 
a tub of plane-tree, or lir without any iron. They require steani- 
jng for about an hour, and are afterwards washed out in cold 
water, taking care to change it frequently. Farmers will find ihU 
^^ worthy their attention. 



Observations^ 
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Observations^ by the Bishop ofLandaffy on Mr, Cur* 

wen's Method of Steaming'^. 

I AM now with M^' Curwen, at Workington, and 
have seen his manner of steaming potatoes, and apply* 
ing them ^ a substitute for hay in the feeding of horses. 
I understand that he has transmitted to the Board of 
Agriculture an account of the process, and that he is 
^ candidate for a medal. The committee must be sen^ 
sible that potatoes have been used, not only as a sub- 
stitute for hay, but for corn ; and with ciit straw, both 
for hay and com. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Cur wen's 
experimenis are, in my opinion, greatly deserving the 
attention of our sdciety ; they are carried on with great 
accuracy, and on the most extensive plan ; and I can 
bear witness to the excellency of the machinery with 
which the process is conducted, apd a saving of labour 
liriU be made- by Mr. Gurwen, in a new machine he is 
about to erect, by the substitution of a wheel, to be 
moved by a rill of water, in turning the washer. I 
thought Mr. Curwen entitled to this testimony, which 
may be mentioned to the committee, but as top unim- 
portant for the consideration of the Board. ' 

* Communications of the Board of Agriculture, vol. IV. 
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, _ • • . .^ . _ 

Addittonal Cornmunioations on Steaming*. 

To THE RiQHT Hon. Loap Sheffielii. 
My Lord, 

Conceiving it may not be unacceptable to your 
Lordship, to be made acqu^nted with the progress 
that feeding of horses upon steanjed potatoes and cut 
straw, as a substitute for hay, is making in Scotland, 
f take the liberty of inclosing you a tetter upon the 
subject. I have now had some years' e:j{:perienc^, 
and am more than ever confirmed in my opinions of 
its efficacy, and the saving both to the individual and 
the public. I sent a person, a few month since, to 
Jl. S. Dansie', Esq, of Clater Park, Herefordshire, 
to erect an apparatus, and to put them in the method 
of conducting the feeding ; and have the satisfaction 
to find it ansyirers extremely well, indeed it cannot fail, 
if fairly tried. I wish his Grace the Duke of Bedford 
^ould be prevailed upon to make the experiment: 
The extensive scale of his Grace's feeding would make 
^t an object of consequence, and call the public atten- 
tion to it. The soil near Wpburn would answer very 
well for the. growth of potatoes. 

Extending the culture of potatoes is an object of 
great national importance, as )ead|ng to an increased 
growth of bread corn. Potatoes are sold in the mar- 
kets of this county from 2j[ to Sd. per stone, but may 
be imported from Scotland, free of all charge^ at 
] Jd. j hay is selling from 8d. to lOd. : since Octo- 

* Comaiuaications, &c. vol. V. p. 210. 

ber, 
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ber, I have stemmed 300 daily ; allowing that quan- 
tity to be equal to half the number of stones of hay, 
the saving will be, at 7d. per stone, ll. 17s. per 
day. 

I beg your Lordship*s pardon, for occupying so 
much of your valuable time. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

J. C. CUSLWEN. 
Workington Hall, Jan.26ih, 180$. 



Copy of a Letter to John Grieve, Esq. 

Edinburgh. 

Charlestqtm, Oct. 31 st^ 1805. * 

Dear Sir, 

I SHOULD haye written you last night, but was pre^ 
vented by the fg.tigue of my ride, I did not forget 
your boiler, but was informed by Mr. Stainton, that 
they had not any ready-made boilers of any kind. 

In feeding their horses, the Carron Company pro- 
ceed upon Mr. Curwen's plan. I'hey have three 
tubs steaming at a time, two of potatoes, and one of 
chopped straw, ^ chaff, or dusting seeds ; they empty 
one tub of potatoes into a large mash tub, by way of 
bottom layer, then the tub of chopped straw, and last, 
th^ remaining tub of potatpes, and the whole is 
wrought and mixed up with a large wooden pestle ; 
to this they add a small quantity of salt : a bucket is 
brought to each horse, with his feed of com (l^ruised 
between rollers) in the bottom, and. his proportion 

of 
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of potatoes is filled in above. When it is eniptied intQ 
the manger, the corn is, o£ course, uppermost, and the 
horse feeder puts his hand through the feed to mix it. 

The proportions they give to their large horses in 
the work are, at mid-day, 7lb. of potatoes (raw weight) 
to each horse, and one pound of cut straw^ mixed with 
his usual quantity of com. In the evening, fourteen 
pounds of potatoes, and the same quantity of straw 
mixed with his corn, or they mix the straw in the pro* 
portion of the potatoes. They cook twice a day, and 
give the feed warm. At their collieries, where theif . 
horses are smaller, they give six pounds at mid-day, 
and twelve at night* 

The Carron Company bought their potatoes this 
year at 6d. per boll^ and I have to-day bought 2GO 
at the same price. I understand the scheme is adopted 
at the Kinnaird Colliery at AllDa and Halbeath^ and 
Mr. Beaumont and I follow these examples. I find, 
by experiment, that a boll weighs 22 stone avoirdu* 
poise. ^ . 

I am, &c. 

W. "VVotHTERSHOON.. 



By a Scotch newspaper, I observe his. Grace the 
Dufce of Bedford had viewed the coal- works at «Hal- 
beath, a few weeks ago, and amongst other objects 
had noticed the steaming apparatus for preparing po- 
tatoes. I trust the having seen it, and heard the report 
of its success, may induce his Grace to be the intro- 
ducer of it into Bedfordshire, The Rev. St. John 

c Priest 
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Priest attended the Agricultural Meeting at Working* 
ton this year, for the express purpose of witnessing 
the process, and learning, on the spot, how far it had 
answered, in order to recommend its adoption into 
Norfolk. Mr. St. John Priest made various experi- 
ments, also on the draught of Scotch (Canon) carts. If 
this able and intelligent Secretary of the Norfolk Agri- 
cultural Society can succeed in establishing the potatoc 
plaii of feeding, and can convince the Norfolk farmer 
of the advantage he would derive from using single 
horse carts instead of waggons, he will render to that 
county a most essential service, and save the labour of 
every fifth horse, upon the most moderate calculation, 

I have at this time four steaming houses; one at the 
Schoose, a second in the Stable yard, a third at Moore 
Close, and a fourth at Ewanrigg. In no instance has 
it. failed, where fairly tried. An experiment was made 
by a neighbour of mine ; who reported to me, after 
some time, that it had not answered: on enquiry, I 
found that the potatoes were given as a substitute for 
corn, not hay. Every undertaking so conducted can 
have but one fate. , 

Economy in the feeding of horses is an object of 
importance, both as it concerns the individual and the 
public. When it is considered, that six millions of 
the best acres in the kingdom are applied for their 
lupport, every contrivance which is calculated to re- 
duce the number, or to feed them with a jess propor- 
tion of ground, is deserving of serious attention ; and 
viewing it in this light, I could not withhold my as- 
sent to the republishing of this essay, with a view IQ 

it« 
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its more general circulation. The circumstances of 
the country, as well as the discussions which have of 
late engaged the attention of the public, upon the 
means of support ingj not only our present population^ 
but an increase of it, will, I trust, not only excuse, 
but justify, my compliance. I have great pleasure in 
laying before the public the communications I have 
received from my friend IVir. Sped ding, and also frpm 

. Mr. Dansie, who assured me, that was he now td 
propose relinquishing the feeding his horses with po- 
tatoes, there would be as much opposition to his sd 
doing j as he met with when he first commenced it. 

I have reason to believe potatoe feeding is practised 
to a considerable extent ia Liverpool. 

I have had occasion to notice the extraordinary ad- 
vance which "bad taken place during the month ot 
November, in the price of potatoes. This obliged - 
hie, from a due regard to the interests of the labour- 
ing community, to discontinue my steaming, and td 
offer the potatoes to sale, which produced the effect 
expected. By this m.eans I succeeded in reducing the 
price of this useful, and in this part of the kingdoni 
absolute necessary of life, to sixpence per stone : a 
price greater than it could be wished they should be 

. at ; but below which it might not be prudent to at- 
tempt to rejduce them in such a season, lest in afford^' 
ing a temporary benefit a lasting injury should be 
done^ by discouraging the very general growth of po- 
tatoes. . 

• • • 

In the stead of potatoes, four pounds oJF oats was 
added per diem to each horse, with six pounds of atr- 

c 2 rots 
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rots and steamed straw. This feeding did not answer, 
and the horses daily lost their condition, and were re- 
duced to a state I had never before had my horses in. 
Fortunately I was enabled a month ag6 to purchase a 
large quantity of black potatoes from the north of Ire- 
land, which though considered inferior for the table, 
answer extremely well for steaming. The great and 
manifest change which has taken place since the pota- 
toes were restored to the horses, has done more to 
convince my own servants, and the individuals here, 
of the advantage of this mode of feeding, than all that 
has passed under their observation for the last six 
years. The proof arising from circumstances quite 
unforeseen, of the excellence of potatoe feeding, car- 
ries such conviction, that I was unwilling it should 
not be added to the ample testimony previously given 
on the subject. 



Workington Hall, Felruary 22, 1603. 

We whose names are hereunto subscribed, being in 
the employ of Mr. Ciirwen, and in the daily habit of 
seeing and attending to his work horses j hereby cer- 
tify, that the amendment and improvement in their 
Condition (without any diminution of work, and not- 
withstanding the uncommon wetness and severity of 
the weather) witSin the last few weeks, since they have 
had their potatoe feeding restored to them, is most 
striking, surpassing what we could have believed or 
credited, if we had not been eye-witnesses of the 
fact. 
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' ' '. ' 

We are friee to own, although the majority of us 

have been in the habit, of attending the horses fed with 

potatoes for years, we were not so fully sensible as we 

now are, from the 'experience of seeing the potatoes 

taken from the horses and again restored to them, of 

the excellence of the feeding, and how especially the 

potatoes con^tribute to the health and condition of the 

horses. 

WILLIAM HOODLESS, Und Agent. 

ISAAC KENDALL, Bailiff. 

THOS. MOORE, Groom. 

JOHNDfCKINSON, Farrier. . \ 

JOS. DICKINSON, ^ 

THOMAS COTTIER, C Horse Keepers, 

DAViD JACKSON. ) ^ 

GEORGE ACTKIN, Bairiff, Moor Close, 

BORRISEDKIN. 

GEORGE COOKSON. 

DARCEY CORVEN. 

EDWD. CHAPELHOW. 



Mire House, Nov. Zd, I8O7. 

My Dear Sir, 

I AM sorry I cannot comply with your desire, to state 
the result of my last winter trial of steamed potatoes 
as a food for horses, with all the accuracy. I could, 
wish ; for as I resorted to it from necessity, and not 
for the sake of the experiment merely, I did not pay 
that exact attention to the quantities used which I 
might have done. This much, however, I can safely 
state, that it enabled me to maintain a quantity of 

c S stock. 
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stock, which, frpm the failure of my hay crop, and 
deficiency of other fodder, I could not by any other 
means have eflfected, Ihad nine horseSj^ and to mainr 
tain them, four acres of potatoes, one of carrots, and 
two of pease, cut in the bloom, but a weak crop, 
grown on poor worn-out land. From the potatoes I 
supplied my family, the consumption of which I com- 
puted at SO bushels, and fatted 10 swine, which de- 
voured me 180 ; these being somewhat more than the 
produce of one acre, there were left only three for my • 
horse consiynption, A ton of hay was consumed in 
occasional feeds to a saddle horse and two colts, in 
a distant shed, when the weather did not permit the 
potatoes being carried to them ; but as one- third of 
the pease straw remained at the end of the winter, I 
did not take this into account, but considered my nine 
horses to have been daily supported on the six acres 
fibove stated. The pease straw was cut to mix with 
the potatoes* As these horses fed on hay would not 
have .consumed less than 25 tons (a good crop for 
thirteen acres), the advantage of the mode is so deci- 
sive in my mind^ that I have resolved to continue it 
as the regular practice of my farm. The expense tQ 
me is trifling; one woman executed the whole, be- 
sides attending entirely on 23 head of cattle, (pulling 
and leading the turnips they consumed) \ and my local 
situation giving me the advantage of refuse wood, 
which would otherwise be of small value, even fuel is 
aw inconsiderable object. The condition of the horses . 
were unexceptionable, they were only too fat, though . 
|he work they performed was very heavy j four of 

them 
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I. 

them (regular cart horses)^ with the assistance of two 
colts in ploughing the fallows, did the whole tillage . 
of 70 acres, and for different crops led nie 2400 
bushels of lime and 150. of coal from adistance of 
14 miles, besides dping aU the extra work which a. 
family in the country must require, I allowed each 
horse above 9lb^ of oats per day, but I think a great 
saving might be made in the article of potatoes, with 
advantage, and I intend to try ir, by substituting ,a 
large proportion of straw, I neither weighed or mea- 
sured the green crops, but both potatoes and carrots 
were very fair, though the latter, being drilled at 30 
inches, could not be very heavy by the acre, 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your very faithful Servant, 

John Spedping. 

Tq John Christian Cukwen, Es^. M. P» 



Cleator Park, Nov. 10//*, ISO7. 

Dear Sir, 

^ I RETURN you many thanks for the favour of your 
letter, as also for the civilities you showed me when 
at Workington, where I much wished to have 
stayed longer had the weather proved fair. I think 
the weight mentioned i^ your letter must have 
been of your turnips^ although mentioned at the top 
as potatoe produce. My potatoes were as follows: 
Early Manchester, prt ten yards square, 7 bushels of 
our customary measure, each bu§hel weighing 

c 4 ll2lb.; 
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112lb.; Blue potatoes, 5 bushels Specks; London 

White, 4 bushels S peeks; the stitches were only three. 

feet a part; as the summer proved so very dry, might 

be in their favour. I have five large pigs, (which, 

when fat, are expected to weigh S60lb, each) on 

.steamed potatoes only ; this food will be continued till 

near half fat, then some pease or beaii flower will be 

added; they now eat S50lb. in 24 hours* I have 

three breeding sows, one boar, and several small pigs, 

'supported with the same food. My six cart horsesr 

have each SOlb. ' a-day of steamed potatoes and cut-. 

straw, with the addition of five pounds of carrots to 

each horse; they have only one bushel of oats or beans 

bruised, and one bushel of bran allowed per the vveek, 

and I think of withdrawing the bran, now they have 

carrots. I had 270lb. of this vegetable on ten yards 

square, and one hundre4 weight of tops ; the summer 

being so very dry, proved very unfavourable to vege* 

table crops ; my carrots had many vacant places, 

otherwise they would have been a much heavier crop 

to the prospect* 

Your obedient servant, 

R, S. Dansie. 



TheJbHowing interesting Communication was sent me, 
some time agOj from a very intelligent Officer, 
who had served long in India. 

During the last seven years of my residence in In-» 
ih^ I served with a corps of native t:avalry, and had 

frequent 
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frequent opportunities of observing the mode usually 
adopted by the natives of Hindoostan in their manage* 
ment of that useful and beautiful animal, the Horse, 
as respects his food and shoeing ; in this latter part, 
viz. shoeing, the practice for many ages^ both as to 
the shoe and nail, is that recommended by Professor 
Coleman, in his late elegant and useful work on that 
subject. Horses are never used in agriculture^ and 
those used in the cavalry, or for pleasure, are con- 
stantly housed, and with a double collar and hind 
picquet. Their food is either a large species of pulse, 
called, in Hindoostan, Channa, which is bruised 
and steeped for a few hours; or a snialler kind of 
pulse, called Colli; this is boiled, reduced to a paste, 
and given in balls ; there is also a third mode some- 
times practised, which is equal parts of channa and 
barley, ground to a coarse flower, and given in balls ; 
the quantity from ten to fwelve pounds weight, in the 
twenty-four hours, with- from twenty-five to thirty 
pounds of hay. It is to be observed, the horses of 
Hindoostan are generally under the size of the Eng- 
lish saddle horse ; the standard for the cavalry of the 
East India Company being fourteen and a half hands, 
and there is often considerable difficulty in procuring 
a sufficient number at that standard. 

I have always been an advocate for cutting hay and 
-straw, and bruising com, for cattle of ev.ery descrip- 
tion, and am convinced, that any man who has paid 
attention to the subject will soon see the advantage 
that must result from the adoption of that practice. 

My attention was particularly called to this subject 

by 
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by a circumstsmce which came under my notice when 
with the cavalry under Lord Lake, on the western 
banks of the Junna, 1 804. Channa, the usual food for 
the cavalry, being scantily supplied. Lord Lake ordered 
the horses to be fed with equal parts of channa and 
barley, bruised and steeped in the usual way, but from 
the irregularity of the size of the barley and channa, 
and inattention on the part of those whose duty it was 
jto see it prep^red^ the greater part of the barley wa$ 
given entire, and passed through the stomach and in-r 
Jestines of the horses, apparently little, if at all, init. 
paired in its nutritive quality, 

, The general scarcity of grain which prevailed at that 
tim^ induced many thousands to flock to the British 
camp iv\ search of food^ and I daily witnessed, for 
weeks together, many hundreds of all ages and sexes 
coming into the lines of our cavalry, and an:?ciously 
collecting atid carrying away the excrement as it fell 
from the horse; this they exposed for a few hours to 
the sun, and by rubbing and sifting it, procured 2^ 
Jar^e supply of good food, 



Process of Steaming^ 

The washer being removed by the crane, to the 
place where the dirty potatoes are laid, is filled. , two- 
thirds (about I 6 stone), and then is set into its box, 
and turned slowly round, the potatoes cleaning them- 
selves by rolling down the inclined plane, which is 
formed by turning the washer; five minutes are more 

than 
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than sufficient to clean them completely ; when lifte4 
from the box, a little clean water is pumped upqn 
them, and they aresufFered to stand a few minutes to 
drain. They are then emptied into the receiver, 
ready for the tubs. The tubs are taken from the plat- 
form by the crane, and placed under the receiver, 
filled and placed upon their respective stands, when 
the steam is turned upon them. If the steam be 
strong, forty minutes is rather above the period requi-? 
site to prepare them. As soon as they are completely 
done, the steam comes out at the cock, where the cour 
densed water is let off. The steam is then taken off 
and the tops being also removed, the tubs are suffered 
to remain a short period to let the steam evaporate, 
which makes the potatoes dryer and better for mixr 
ing ; cut straw is put at the bottom of the stone cooler, 
and the potatoes poured upon it; they are then 
beaten with ^ wooden pestle; when more straw is put 
to them, and the whole is turned with a spade, and 
again beaten, till the whole is completely mixed. It 
is given rather warm. Much care and atteiition is re- 
qiiisite to clean the cooler, .and also the horses man- 
gers; otherwise the potatoes would soon be turned sour: 
too much attention cannot be paid to this object. The 
mangers are frequently scraped with an iron instru- 
ment, made for that purpose, which permits its clean- 
ing all the comers. In order to be able to mix a 
larger proportion of straw, I now steam a part of it as 
is practised in Scotland. Perfect cleanliness is abso- 
lutely necessary. Water is conveyed by a pipe into 
the tub in which the washer turns. Where water can 

be 
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112lb.; Blue potatoes, 5 bushels Specks; London 

White, 4 bushels 3 peeks; the stitches were only three. 

feet a part ; as the summer proved so very dry, might 

be in. their favour. I have five large pigs, (which, 

when fat, are expected to weigh S60lb. each) on 

.Steamed potatoes only ; this food will be contiimed till 

near half fat, then some pease or beaa flower will be 

added; they now eat '350lb. in 24 hours. I have 

three breeding sows, one boar, and several small pigs, 

'supported with the same food. My six cart borsesf 

have each SOlb. a-day of steamed potatoes and cut^ 

straw, with the addition of five pounds of carrots to 

each horse ; they have only one bushel of oats or beans 

bruised, and one bushel of bran allowed per the vveek, 

and I think of withdrawing the bran, now they have 

carrots. I had 270lb* of this vegetable on ten yards 

square, and one hundre4 weight of tops ; the summer 

being so very dry, proved very unfavourable to vege* 

table crops ; my carrots had many vacant places, 

otherwise they would have been a much heavier crop 

to the prospect* 

Your obedient servant, 

R, S. Dansie, 



Thejollowing interesting Communication was sent me^ 
some time agOj from a very intelligent Officer, 
who had served long in India. 

During the last seven years of my residence in In- 
4iaj^ I served with a corps of native t:avalry, and had 

frequent 
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frequent opportunities of observing the mode usually 
adopted by the natives of Hindoostan in their manage* 
ment of that useful and beautiful animal, the Hoirse, 
as respects his food and shoeing ; in this latter part, 
viz. shoeing, the practice for many ages,, both as to 
the shoe and nail, is that recommended by Professor 
Coleman, in his late elegant and useful work on that 
subject. Horses are never used in agriculture, and 
those used in the cavalry, or for pleasure, are con- 
stantly housed, and with a double collar and hind 
picquet. Their food is either a large species of pulse, 
called, in Hindoostan, Channa, which is bruised 
and steeped for a few hours; or a si^ialler kind of 
pulse, called Colli; this is boiled, reduced to a paste, 
and given in balls ; there is also a third mode some- 
times practised, which is equal parts of channa and 
barley, ground to a coarse flower, and given in balls ; 
the quantity from ten to twelve pounds weight, in the 
twenty-four hours, with- from twenty-five to thirty 
pounds of hay. It is to be observed, the horses of 
Hindoostan are generally under the size of the Eng-. 
lish saddle horse; the standard for the cavalry of the 
East India Company being fourteen and a half hands, 
and there is often considerable difficulty in procuring 
a sufficient number at that standard. 

I have always been an advocate for cutting hay and 
-straw, and bruising com, for cattle of ev.ery descrip- 
tion, and am convinced, that any man who has paid 
attention to the subject will soon see the advantage 
that must result from the adoption of that practice. 

My attention was particularly called to this subject 

by 
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by a circumstance which came imder my notice when 
with the cavalry under Lord Lake, on the western 
banks of the Junna, 1 8()4. Channa, the usual food for 
the cavalry, being scantily supplied, Lord Lake ordered 
the horses to be fed with equal parts of ehanna and 
barley, bruised and steeped in the usual way, but from 
. the irregularity of the size of the barley and channa, 
and inattention on the part of those whose duty it was 
jto see it prepared^ the greater part of the barley wa$ 
given entire, and passed through the stomach and in-r 
testines of the horses, apparently little, if at all, im*- 
paited in its nutritive quality. 

The general scarcity of grain which prevailed at that 
timi? induced many thousands to flock to the British 
camp in search of food, and I daily witnessed, for 
weeks together, many hundreds of all ages and sexes 
coming into the lines of our cavalry, and anxiously 
collecting a^d carrying away the excrement as it fell 
from the horse; this they exposed for a few hours to 
the sun, and by rubbing and sifting it, procured ^ 
large supply of good food. 



Process of Steamingn 

The washer being removed by the crane, to the 
place where the dirty potatoes are laid, is filled. , two- 
thirds (about 1 6 stone), and then is set into its box, 
and turned slowly round, the potatoes cleaning them- 
selves by rolling down the inclined plane, which is 
formed by turning the washer; five minutes are more 

than 
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camp it^ search of food, and I daily witnessed, for 
weeks together, many hundreds of all ages and sexes 
comiiig into the lines of our cavalry, and anxiously 
collecting atid carrying away the excrement as it fell 
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Process of Steamingn 

The washer being removed by the crane, to the 
place where the dirty potatoes are laid, is filled. ,twQ- 
, thirds (about 1 6 stone), and then is set into its box, 
and turned slowly round, the potatoes cleaning them- 
selves by rolling down the inclined plane, which is 
formed by turning the washer; five minutes are more 

than 
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than sufficient to clean them completely ; when lifte4 
from the box, a little clean water is pumped upqn 
them, and they aresufFered to stand a few minutes to 
drain. They are then emptied into the receiver, 
ready for the tubs. The tubs are taken from the plat- 
form by the crane, and placed under the receiver, 
filled and placed upon their respective stands, when 
the steam is turned upon them. If the steam be 
strong, forty minutes is rather above the period requi- 
site to prepare them. As soon as they are completely 
done, the steam comes out at the cock, where the cour 
densed water is let off. The steam is then taken off 
and the tops being also removed^ the tubs are suffered 
to remain a short period to let the steam evaporate, 
which makes the potatoes dryer and better for mixr 
ing ; cut straw is put at the bottom of the stone cooler, 
and the potatoes poured upon it; they are then 
beaten with ^ wooden pestle; when more straw is put 
to them, and the whole is turned with a spade, and 
again beaten, till the whole is completely mixed. It 
is given rather warm. Much care and atteiition is re- 
quisite to clean the cooler, .and also the horses man- 
gers; otherwise the potatoes would soon be turned sour: 
too much attention cannot be paid to this object. The 
mangers are frequently scraped with an iron instru- 
* ment, made for that purpose^ which permits its clean- 
ing all the comers. In order to be able to mix a 
larger proportion of straw, I now steam a part of it as 
is practised in Scotland. Perfect cleanliness is abso- 
lutely necessary. Water is conveyed by a pipe into 
the tub in which the washer turns. Where water can 

be 
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be commanded, the more frequently it is changed the 
better, which is effected by drawing a plug from the 
bottom. It requires so slow a motion for washing the 
potatoes, that I did not find it answer so well by hav- 
ing the machine turned by water. 



TO J. C. CURWEN, ESQ. 

Workington, Nov. IQih^lQOT. 

According to your order, the water exhaled from 
the potatoes in steaming has been tried upon a horse 
which was purchased for the hounds; four gallons of 
water from steaming was given it for some days, every 
tnorning and evening; the only effect it appeared to 
produce, was its operating as a diuretic ; the horse was 
very weak when we began with him, and on the fifth 
day it died ; I opened him, arid found no defect in his 
stomach or bowels, nor did it appear the water given 
him had produced any injurious effects ; nor do I be- 
Keve it to have been the' cause of his death, or some 
appearance would have been discernible. 

JOHN DIXON, Farrier. 



TO J. C. CURWEN, ESQ. 

U^orktngton, Jqn. 10> I8O9. 

SIR, 

Agreeable to your orders, I commenced nine days 

ago to give 1 8 quarts a day of the water that exhales from 

the steaming of potatoes, to a horse that was attacked 

with a shot of grease. I could perceive no visible 

effect. 
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effect, but by rest and attention the horse has im- 
proved in condition, and is returned to its work. Xhe 
effect of this trial has confirmed the opinion enter- 
tained on the experiment of last year, that there is 
nothing poisonous in the water extracted from the 

potatoe by steaming. 

THOMAS MOORE, Groom. 



' Since the former part of this paper was finished, 
the price of potatoes has advanced to 6d. per stone, 
with every appearance of being still higher. In con- 
sequence of this, I have found it necessary to be pro- 
vided with some substitute, as I consider myself bound 
to stop my steaming whenever this invaluable root ex- 
ceeds 6d., and to sell my potatoes to the poor.. I 
have doubled the proportion of straw mixed in steam-^ 
Ing, and adopted the method used in Scotland,, of 
steaming a part of the straw. I give only one stone 
to each horse per day, and ori^ Sundays substitute an 
additional quantity of can ots in Jieu of potatoes : the 
saving of potatoes is considerably above one-half. 

To my farm horses 1 now allow 6lb. of carrots, and 
6lb. of oats: Colliery horses, 8lb. of hay and 8lb. 
of straw, cut together. 

The expense of feeding is as follows : 

7lb. of steamed potatoes, 

6ib. of oats, ^ . . . 

6lb. of carrots, - - . 

/L st9ae of straw, . . • 



£ 


s. 


d. 
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COLLIERY HORSES. 

8lb. of hay, and 8lbi of straw,- - * .0 5^ 

Cutting, - . - . - 1 

7lb. of steamed potatoes, - - 31^^ 

J 2lb. of oats, - . . - • i O 

Clb. of carrots, - - - - O 2^ 



2 0^ 



A man wkH a boy and hdr$e can cut 80 stone irt 
three hours : 

Say half a day's cutting of 70 stone. £ s. d;* 

Man, - - '. - . 12 

Boy, . .. ^ . . 009 

Hors(?i - ^ • ' - 2 6 



4 n 



Of three farthings per stone; 

Co^ of feeding J 00 horses with hay at £ s. d. 
9d. per stone, - - - 3 15 O 

With hay and straw mixed, £ s. d. 

50 stone of hay at 9d. 1 1 7 fi 

50 of straw at 2d. - 8 4 

Cutting at 0|d. per stone, O 6 Sf 



2 12 If 



Gain per day, ^ £l 2 Id- 

How far this feeding will be found to answer, I will 
liot pretend to sayj that it should meet with opposi- 
tion 
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tion is natural, from the aversion to every thing that is 
new. It will, however, be fully proved. I am the 
more encouraged, from the belief that a great part of 
the subsistence taken both, by man and animals is of 
no further importance than to fill the stomach^-for 
otherwise how should we account for the labouring 
classes being better able to support the fatigues of la- 
bour than the higher orders, whose food contains a 
fourth more nourishment than their^s ; with every al- 
lowance for habit, still there must be in their food all 
that is necessary for health and exertion. 



Since the preceding hints on feeding of horses were 
prepared for the press, circumstances have occurred 
which imperiously command my suspending the fur- 
ther steaming of potatoes for the present season. 

The severity with which the v^ inter has commenced, 
the general deficiency of the potatoe crop, and the 
great injury which it has sustained by the wet, as well 
as the further loss of what is now in the ground by be- 
ing frost-bitten, have combined to advance the price 
to 7d. and 8d. per stone, and to create a just cause of 
alarm, lest they should be much higher. A due re- 
gard to the interests and comfort of the labouring 
classes compels me to reserve my potatoes for their 
use, and to have recourse to other substitutes for feed- 
ing my horses. Though I had not half a crop, I 
have still on hand thirty thousand stone, which will 
have a powerful influence in keeping down the market 
^rice, and insuring a plentiful supply. 

My 
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My horses being accustomed to warm food, would 
have suffered much from an entire change of system^ 
particularly the aged horses; I have therefore adopted 
the plan of steaming cut straw, and mixing their 
. ground oats with it, which I find they eat with avidity* 
I have had too little experience to pronounce deci- 
dedly on its success ; but from the trial hitherto had, 
it has all the appearance of answering extremely well* 
The failure of the potatoe crop must force convic- 
tion on the public mind, of the advantages which must 
necessarily result, from a general adoption of my plan* 
Thus, food which was raised expressly for the purpose 
of feeding horses, may in a moment of scarcity be- 
come the support of man. How many thousands will 
this year participate in the benefit of it! Yet such is 
the infatuation of the many, that a very little matter 
would some years ago have induced the mob to pull 
down my steaming houses, and destroy my apparatus i 
and now, but for this plan, they would feel 'the most 
severe pressure from the want of potatoes ! 

The cost of feeding my farm horses upon my 
present plan will stand thus : 





£ s. rf. 


1 stone of cut straw, steamed. 


O 2| 


Sib. of oats, 


8 


6lb. of carrots , 


O 2i 


8lb, of straw. 


-•001 


( * 


12 


1 
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COLLIERY HORSES. 

ii s. L 

8lb. of hay. and 8lb. of straw, cut> .0 O 5i 

6lb. of carrots, - - - O O 2| 

1 2lb. of oats, - - - 10 

1 stone of steamed straw, ^ - O O 2| 



!■ ii ilii 



O 1 10| 



Hay valued at 8d. per stone; 0|d. for cutting; 
straw at 2d* per stone* ^ 

Should I find the horses unable to perform thdif 
work upon this food, I shall make an addition of some 
few pounds of oats. What price hay may rise to^ 
should the season continue with the severity it ha« 
begun, it is difficult to say. By increasing the quan- 
tity of oats, I should have very Uttle doubt of being 
able to do altogether without hay ; for example, hay 
at 12d. per stone^ and oats at 14d., I should prefef 
six pounds of oats, with a stone of cut straw, costing 
8d. to a stone of hay at 12d. . 

When steamed potatoes are given, the less water the 
horses have the better. 

It will naturally be expected of me, that I should 
not withhold from the public the result of eight years* 
practice of feeding horses and work-oxen with 
steamed potatoes. 

If it were in my power to add weight to my former 
opinions and assertions, I should be justified in de-^ 
daring that every former predilection for the plan i% 
strengthened^ and I have the satisfaction of finding the 

j> 'opinioa 
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opinions of all who are concerned or converssuit with 
this method of feeding, completely coinciding with me 
in favour of it. 

The suspension and resuming of the potatoes in th*er 
last year, in consequence of the deficient crop, afforded 
th^ mo§t convincing evidence of the excellency of the 
food. As soon as the potatoes were taken from the- 
horses they began visibly to fail ; and their amend* 
ment was as apparent on returning to potatoes: I 
have this winter fed working oxen on steamed pota- 
toes^ mixed with an equal weight of cut straw, with a 
few turnips and 12lb. of uncut wheat straw. They 
have kept their condition, and stood their work better 
Aan they are reported to have done when fed on hayv 



t ^ 
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MY LORD, 

1 HE increased spirit with which agricultural pursuits 
have been carried on for some years past, in every 
part of the. United Empire, may in no small degree 
be attributed to the zeal and attention of your Honour* 
able Board. 

The encouragenient it has held out, has proved a 
powerful inducement for undertaking different expe- 
riments ; and by the communications of their results 
to the public, much useful knowledge has been di£» 
fused. 

Confiding in your experienced indulgence^ ahd sti- 
mulated by the premium offered for the management 
of winter dairies and supply of milk for the poor, 
I beg leave to submit, with greiit diffidence, the result 
of what I have done in the last two years, towards ac- 
complishing those objects. 

The vicinity of a large and populous town had pre- 
viously afforded me an opportunity of being acquainted 

* Communications to the Board of Agriculture. 

D S with 
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with the great scarcity of milk, and consequent suf- 
ferings of the poor, especially where there are young 
families, from the impossibility of obtaining^ for the 
greatest part of the year, a supply at any price. 

My attention had long been called to the subject, 
and the accidental perusal of a tract* intended to show 
the number of lives lost to the community for want of 
this salubrious aliment for young children, which, 
united with the encouragement given me by my friend 
'Dr. Taylor, Secretary . of the Society of Arts, &c. 
Adelphi, determined me on making the experiment of 
furnishing a plentiful supply of new milk during the 
winter. 

I am fully aware that, to enable the public to reap 
any extensive advantage, it must be clearly and satis* 
factorily proved, that a fair and adequate profit is to be 
made. To increase the means of subsistence h?is in. 
all instances a claim to public favour, but to entitle the 
plan to be recommended to the Agriculturist, it mus^ 
be proved to be individually advantageous. With this 
view, my first enquiries were directed to ascertain the 
most usual modes of feeding dairy cows during the 
winter months, in the neighbourhood of large and 
populous towns, as also the expense attending it. 

I found, wherever any quantity of milk was sup- 
plied^ that the principal dependence was upon grains 
got from breweries or distilleries, and there was no 
other method known by which it could be obtained in 
any profitable quantity. 

* By Samuel Ferns, M. D. 

The 
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The daily expense of the feed of a milch-cow, riear 
London, is estimated^, during the winter months^ at 
two shillings per day. The usual allowance as under : 

Weight (^ Pood. ' . 

£t, lb. £ &• d^ 

5 2 One and a half bushel of grains 9 

6 -6 Two bushels of turnips, at 5d. per 

bushel - - - O O 10 

O 1 2 Twelve pounds of hay - 5 



12 6 2 

A bushel of grains weighs 3 stone 1 Olb, ; turnips, 
S stone 3 lb. ; the London grains may probably not be 
so heavy, as they have a better method of extracting 
the farinaceous matter from them than what is prac< 
tised in countrv breweries. 

Where hay alone was given, or in chief part^ I was 
not so fortunate as to be able to find a single instance, 
in which any steps had been taken to ascertain the 
ijuantity consumed in 24 hours inthefeedingone, or any 
number of cows ; or the supposed . expense attending 
it. The answer my enquiries received, in one of the 
first dairy districts near to London, where hay only i's 
used, was, ''That they gave just as much hay as the cows 
would eat." From the few trials I have made with the 
long- horned cattle, L am inclined to believe a milch- 
cow would consume, in the twenty-four hours, fron^ 
two stone to two stone and a half pf hay . 

The objections against feeding with hay, are. First, 
the expense, which is much too high in the situations 

p 4 where 
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where milk is most required, to enable the dairyTman 
to afford it, either in sufficient quantities, or at a price 
to benefit the poor. Secondly, there are besides, few 
populous towns so circumstanced as lo admit of a suf- 
ficient quantity of hay-ground being procured for the 
support of extensive winter dairies ; but. Thirdly, sup- 
posing it could be had, the superior profits to be made 
by a summer dairy would decide in favour of applying 
it to that purpose. 

Most farmers consider it as more profitable to make 
butter in winter, than to sell their milk. I strongly 
$uspect their calculations on this subject not very 
correctly made, as I shall endeavour to show. 

Having no means of procuring grains, and the price 
of hay^ precluding the possibility of employing it in 
feeding milch-cows with any prospect of advantage^ I 
was driven to the necessity of adopting some other me- 
thod. One of the most experienced breeders and 
feeders of cattle in the county of Durham, or probably 
fn the kingdom, Mr. C. Mason, is of opinion, that no 
animal will pay the expense of feeding on hay at 2d. 
per stone, in which I entirely agree with him. This 
opinion has since been confirmed by Mr. Elman, and 
various other persons of great practical experience. 

On the first proposition for substitutmg green food 
for the support of my dairy in winter, I was discou- 
raged by a very prevalent opinion, that cows could 
Ijot be kept in condition or health on this food alone. 
} should most probably have declined the attempt, had 
} upt witnesssed the complete success of other experi- 
ments 
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ments as much at variance with received opinions and 
^ common practice. 

Having matured my plan, I determined to appro- 
priate twenty-two'acr^s of land, within less than a mile 
of a town containing eight thousand inhabitants, with 
a view of raising green crops for the purpose of sup^ 
plying it with milk, and for the support of my other 
stock, during the winter months. I was in a great 
measure ignorant of the quantity of green food that 
would be required for each head of cattle. 

The ground was Cropped with four acres of drum- 
head cabbages ; six acres of common red turnip ; two 
acres of Swedish turnip ; one of kohlrabi ; . and nine 
acres of coleseed. The milch-cows were turned out 
in good weather into a dry sheltered pasture of six* 
teen acres, which had been so hard stinted, as to af- 
ford them little or no food, but had the advantage of 
plenty of good water. 

In the beginning of April, 1 804, the cabbages 
were transplanted : by this early planting they have al- 
ways succeeded better than those of my neighbours 
which were later set. The turnips were sown by the 
drill, in stitches at three feet distance, and the utmost 
attention paid to the cleaning of the whole, not only 
for the benefit of the present crop, but for that of the 
succeeding ones. The turnips proved a failing crop 
in many parts ; the other green crops were very pro*- 
ductive and weighty. 

The stock of cattle fed in sheds consisted of thirty* 
three; twenty-two milch-cows, eight of them bad been 
i^pring calvers, the remainder heifers. I notice this 

circumstance. 
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circumstance, to account for the apparent smallnes$ 
of the quantity of milk afFordedj in proportion to the 
number of milch-cows. 

I was so circumstanced, as to be tpmpelled to dis*. 
pose of the greatest part of my stock before my winter 
crop was. exhausted ; having no preparation for soil- 
ing them in the house during summer, nor any distant 
pastures of less value than the lands I occupied near to 
th^ town^ to continue them for another season. Much 
of the success of the experiment depended on the 
condition the stock should be in, to enable me to 
dispose of them early, and with little loss. I have 
been amused at the various objections which have 
been brought forward against my mode of feeding 
milch-cows. — What. has been most strongly urged, is, 
the injury to their health, by constantly keeping them 
in the house. One gentleman gravely brings forward 
an instance of a farmer's losing 28 milch-cows out of 
1 20, by feeding them on potatoes, and supposes the 
advantage of feeding my colliers cheaply, makes the 
loss of a few milch-cow3 of no consequence. — In four 
years, I have lost but one cow, and that from a blow ; 
In no instance have I ever seen any reason to believe 
the health of the cattle to be injured ; on the contrary, 
their condition is superior to that of any neighbouring 
stock. What was said of them last year, by a farmer 
and miller of extensive practice, is a just description,^ 
that the milch cows were in such condition he should 
have supposed them " miller's cows, with the public . 
for their feeder:'* The heifers I have annually sold, 
have been in such forward condition, as to bring neajrly 

their 
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their original cost. I had eight three-years old hei- 
fers, hitended to be kept for stock ; a bull and, four 
cows for fattening; andbcsldes these, I wi^tered thirty- 
five head of Highland heifers, and sixty-five sheep. 

In dry and moderate weather, the milch-cows re* 
mained out from ten o* clock till towards evening* 
From their being kept in open sheds they were less 
sensibly affected by the cold. A greater degree of , 
warmth is supposed to be favourable to their milking ; 
but I do' not believe, so kept, they v/ould have been 
in such thriving and healthy condition* 

The first cattle sheds erected at the Schoose were 
!with open arches. Experience has taught me that a 
draft of cold air is veiy injurious to milch cows, and 
greatly prejudicial to their milking. A further fault was 
that the sheds were not sufficiently lofty ; in conse- 
quence of this, the heat from the reflection of the sun 
on the roof distressed the cattle in summer. The 
sheds were also too narrow, and had no contrivance 
to collect and preserve the m*ine. These I have taken 
down and rebuilt ;, they are now so lofty, as to prevent 
the cattle being too warm, or suffering frorri partial 
drafts of air. The urine is preserved, and collected 
in pits, from which it is pumped into barrels, and taken 
to saturate the mould. Latterly the potatoe-halm has 
been collected, and brought into a yard, and on these 
the urine is thrown, by which means it is converted 
into very good manure : such ;of the halm as can be 
got perfectly dry, we ure in spring for litter. 

I found it advisable to make use of the cabbages 
•first : they required much labour and unremitting at- 
tention 
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tention in freeing them of decayed leaves ; and after 
frost, the difficulty is still greater ; it is, however, in- 
dispensably necessary, in order to prevent the milk 
from being tainted. 

I had last year thirty-five tons and a half of cabbages 
per acre, or 23iJ2 plants at a distance of four feet and a 
half from each other^ and with but fourteen tons ,of 
manure J some of the cabbages weighed 55\b.i the 
same ground has this year produced sixty Winchesters 
of barley, for one sown with Mr. M*Dowell*s drill.^ 

The last two years, I have not been successful with 
cabbages, the severity of the winter having destroyed 
my young plants. Cabbages are a great convenience 
in case of a long duration of frost, when turnips cannot 
be procured. The 1000 headed cabbage I have found 
answer a tolerable purpose, but I have no idea of their 
repaying the labour of stripping the leaves. 

The qabbages planted were the drum-head cabbage. 
I wish an equal weighty and more hardy kind could be 
obtained, that would stand the winter better, as the cost 
of cleaning and stripping the decayed leaves tends 
greatly to reduce their value. 

The common turnip followed; next the Swedish and 
kohlrabi ; and last the coleseed. This latter article of 
food I found to be most productive of milk, and it has 
the further advantage of standing till the end of May, 
and latterly to the middle of June, by which time lu- 
• cem is fit to cut. 

I made a further experiment in feeding milch-cows, 

,by giving oil cake. This novelty encountered still 

greater prejudice. On trial it soon appeared that the 

milk 
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ilk was considerably richer, its flavour not affected, 

H^lmd the quantity also much increased. 

m$ An attempt was made to prejudice the public against 
the Schoose milk. The children (no doubt set upon 

mdoing it) followed the cart, crying out, " oil-cake 

lg milk." A little experience soon overcame the pre- 

il judice, and it is now sought for from its superior 
richness, in preference to any milk brought to the 
town. 

. To this I attribute the uncommon condition of the 
* whole stock so fed. The certificates, which accom- 
pany this, will be fully satisfactory upon that point. 
: My dairy commenced the I st of October, 1 804, and 

. continued constantly supplying the town till the 1 8th 
of May, 1 SOS. As a part of the heifers were not pur- 
chased tin late in October, the whole not in milk till 
the middle of November, I have extended the period 
thirty days above the two hundred, upon which the 
calculation of food is founded, to complete that period 
for the whole stock ; and allowance must be made for 
thig small excess. 

The time of milking in the morning was between 
si;x and seven ; immediately afterwards, a feed of cab- 
bages was given^ as long as they lasted. At ten 
o'clock, previous to turning out, two pounds of oil- 
cake each. In favourable days they had turnips in the 
pasture, with the tops and tails cut off; on returning 
to the sheds, they were served with cabbage^^ f . be- 

. tween that time and four they were milked :^^S was 
followed by a second allowance of two pounds of oil-; 
cake each } afterwards a third feed of cabbages ; and 

at 
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at SIX o'clock a foddering of straw from six to eight 
pounds. 

The labour of cutting off the tops and tails of the 
turnips was amply compensated by the advantage o* 
feeding the wintering Highland cattle with them in 
preference to straw. 

The expense of green food does not stand the far- 
mer in one halfpenny per stone ; the tops and tails of 
the tui nip must be considered of still less value, whilst 
straw cannot be estimated under two-pence. I have 
with some difficulty intrc duced the purchasing of straw 
by the stone. ITie price has been advanced to 2 J- per 

• 

slone. By weight the purchaser knows what he gets ; 
whilst sold by the wisp, it depended ori the character 
an.d feelings of the seller, and was cheap or dear ac- 
cordingly. Notwithstanding the disparity of cost,. 
there is still a greater difference in their nutrition* 
What I wintered as above, upon the refuse of green, 
food, were in condition for killing two months earlier> 
and exceeded any of the same kind I ever had, both 
in v/eight of carcase and tallow, and brought froni 
two to three pounds per head more than I had ever 
obtained for the like stock at any former period. . 

The plan I followed in estimating the profits upon 
the experiment, was, in the first instance, to put a va* . 
lue on the green crop, supposing it to be sold by 
the farmer to the milkman ; and afterwards to unite 
together the two profits. I may be supposed to have 
over-rated the cost as well as the value of the green 
crops ; this, however, is matter of opinion, and must 
depend in a great measure upon situation* An acr^ 

of - 
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of turnips in Northumberland or Durham is often 
sold from eight to ten guineas, to be eaten off the 
ground. The cost of cleaning drilled turnips much 
exceeds the broadcast, yet I have no doubt whatever, 
the weight will amply compensate for the expence, 
and put the land in much superior condition for future 
crops ; and, when the drill husbandry is properly at- 
tended to, will greatly exceed the general estimate of 
fifteen tons per acre. I shall endeavour to ascertain 
this fact against another year. 

The resulting profit upon the milk falls short of 
what I expected, and what I am confident it might 
and ought to have been, under proper management. 
It is sufficient, ' however, to encourage the, hopes at 
first entertained, of the practicability of the measure, 
and to determine me to proceed with the experiment. 
Some facts which have since come to my knowledge, 
have proved I was justified in the opinions I enters 
tained, that the profits ought to have been much 
larger. 

Witk the experience I have gained, I have no 
doubt I shall exhibit a very different result of profits in 
the next year's trial. 



^••" 



Value of the Green Crop, upon a supposition of its ^ 

being sold to the cow- keeper. 
Twenty-two acres of green crop, at 10/. ^ * s. * 

per acre - - - 220 O 



< ' . 



Carry over 220 O 
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Brought forward 220 O 

Estimate of expense attending the raising 
of each green crop, with cleaning, &c. 

Four acres of cabbages, at «^ ^. 
1 2/. per acre - 48 O 

Two acres of Swedish tur- 
nips, at 5/. per acre -10 

Six of common red turnips, 

' at 4/. per acre 

One of kohlrabi 

Nine of cole seed, at 3/. 10^. 
per acre 



24 


• 


5 


* 
• 


• 

:il 10 




* 


118 lO 




.» 

crops 


101 lO 




• 



* The improvements in the land and value of suc- 
ceeding crops is supposed to be adequate to the rent 
and taxes. 
Value of the land, 40s. per acre. 

Poor cess, under Is. 6d. in the pound. 



Expense of feeding Twenty -two Milch-cows for 200' 

days. 

Each acre is supposed to produce 15 tons, or 2400 

stones. 

Allowing four stones of green food, to each coW per 

day, for 200 days, would require seven acres. 

Seven 
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iS^ven acres of green food, at 10/. per £ s. rf.. 

acre - - - . 70 0' O 

Four pound of oil-cake each, for 22 milch- 
cows, 200 days - - 69 8 O 

Straw ditto, at }d. per day, ditto - 18 6 8 

Attendance, at 40^. per head - 44 O O 

interest on capital, valuing each beast at 
13l., 8/.} expense of purchase, 3^., 

3L6s. . - . 11 6 O 

Risk and loss by resale, afteY the rate of 

30^. per head - - S3 O O 

By profit of milk - - 47 2 8 



293 3 4 



Had the cows been tolerably well managed, the 
profits would have been double at least. 



Money received for the Produce of twenty-two Milch- 
cows for 200 Days. 

£ s. </. 

By milk, butter, and calves sold - 224 O O 

Two calves reared with milk - 20 O O 

Supplying five persons in farm-house, at 

one quart each per day - 4 3 4 

600 carts of manure, at ls.6d. - 45 O 

293 3 4 

E Oil-cake 
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Oil-cake is too costly to be given with advantage, 
except to cows in full milk. 

The eight spring calvers so fed, at a cost of 26/^ 
1 Zs, 4d. gave so\rifling a quantity of milk, that three 
parts of' this expense might have been saved, and the 
profits would then have been above 60/. Six calves 
were lost, which was a further deduction of 1 2/. 

It will appear obvious, from the sum charged for 
rearing two calves, that breeding cannot be attempted 
with a view to profit, where milk can be sold at Set 
per quart, wine measure. 



Expense of feeding Stock upon fifteen Acres of Greea 

Food. 

Estimated cost of 15 acres of green food, ^ s. d. 

at 10/. per acre - - 150 O 

Eight three-years old heifers intended for 

breeding, fed with oil-cake, 4 lb. per 

day each - - 26 13 4 

Three cows fattening, 7 Jb. 'ditto per day 

each * - . 16 13 4 

Carting turnips to the above, and winter- 

•ing stock - - - 28 15 6 

Interest on value of the above estimated at 

400/., expense of purchasing included 12 11 O 
Gain upon stock - - 86 16 lO 



S21 10 O 



Manure 
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Manure from feeding with oil-cake is of double 
the value of common cow-dung. 



Gain upon sale of the Stock on 200 Days' feeding. 

•Three cows fed 200 days, cleared 13/. sB ^' d. 

• each ; cost of feeding 1 0/. ; profit 3/* 39 O 

Twenty wintering Highland heifers, cleared 
Si. lOs. each; cost of feeding 1/. 10^. 
profit 2/. . - ... 70 O 

Fifteen fat ditto killed in six months, cleared 

4/. each; cost of feeding 1/. 10^.; profit 

2/. \0s. . - - 60 O O 

Sixty sheep, cleared 10^. each; cost of 

feeding 6^; ; profit 4^. - 30 O 

Eight three-years old hetfers, fed equal to 
milch cows, supposed to make an ad- 
vance of 10/. ; feeding ?/. ; profit 3/. 80 O O 

One bull, feeding 10/. supposed -advance 

51. - - • 15 

SOO carts of manure, at \s. 6d. per cart 22 10 

Half an acre of Swedish turnips for horses 5 



321 10 



The feeding stock, after the fate of the three-years 
pld heifers, can never answer at the common prices of 
cattle. 



E 2 . Expense 
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Expense of attendance on Milch-cows and other Stock 

for 200 Days. 

Dairymaid's wages 

Board wages 

One man and horse, for sale of milk and 

leading green food, at 4^. 6rf. der day 45 
One labourer, at 9^. per week 



£ 


s. 


r^. 


5 





O 


9 








',5 


6 





$ 


10 






72 10 O 



' Cost of feeding Milch-cows per Day. 

4 stone of green food, at id. per stone - 4 

4 lb. of oiL cake, at Id. per lb. - 4 

8 lb, of straw - - 1 



O 9 



The feeding cattle had 7 lb. of oil-cake, which 
made the expense of these 1^. per day. The dairy- 
maid's wages were wholly charged to the milk ac^ 
count, though by much the greater part of her time 
was employed in the farm-house. Some occasional 
assistance in milking was given, but by no means eqjial 
to what is overcharged to the dairy on her account. 

Twenty pounds of butter were made per week, by 
which, I am very confident, I was a considerable 
loser* The skim-milk was included in the butter ac- 
count) 
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county and the quantity sold, not ascertained. New . 
milk was sold for 2(^. per cjuart, wine measure ; skioi 
milk for 1 rf* • 

There were sold during the whole period, 17.4-10 
wine quarts ; on an average 87 quarts per day. The 
demand was 50 great that the milk-cart was met before 
it reached the town, and the whole disposed of, morn, 
mg and evening, in little more than an hour. The 
(iaily sale of this winter ( 1 807) 1 80 qtiarts. 

The forward condition of my heifers made them sell 
early in the spring, and with less loss th^n 1 expected. 
I have formed my estimate on what I am told would 
\)e a fair average, one year with another ; the price of 
(rattle in the spring depending upon the season, and 
^e quantity of fodder which remains on hand. 

It was allowed by the dealers and others, there was 
pp stock in the neighbourhood, however fed, that 
were in any thing like the condition of mine. To be 
able fully to ascertain and establish this fact, is to re- 
move a very weighty objection to the plan. Supposing 
the profit of the farmer and milkman united : 

iS s. d. . 

Gain upon 22 acres of green cropi - 101 10 
Ditto on milk 47/. 2.y. 8d. Ditto on win- 

tering stock 86/. 16^. lOd. - 133 19 6 



235 9 6 



Had the whole been well conduced, the profit 
should have been 300/., out of which taxes^ rent, &c. 
must be deducted. 

? 3 Let 
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Let us suppose thirty-three head of cattle to have 
been fed on hay, and that each consumed two stone 
per day ; estimating the produce of an acre of hay at 
one hundred and sixty stone ; at this rate it would 
have required eighty-two uteres to have fed them for 
200 days, admitting the after-grjiss to have been ade-f 
quate to the support of thii ty-five head of Highland 
heifers, and sixty sheep for the like space of time. If 
I am correct in this calculation, there will be found s^ 
clear gain to the public of sixty acres of land in the 
feeding of this trifling stock. 

A moderate acre of green food is supposed to pro-, 
duce 15 tons, or 2400 stone ; but with the drill hus- 
bandry, I conceive the weight will be considerably 
greater, 

I have not thought proper to make any alteration in 
the preceding statement of the supposed weight of 
green crop, but suffered it to remain as an example of 
the danger of arguing from any thing but actual expe- 
rience. Fortunately for the position 1 maintained, 
the green crops under my own inspection (obtained 
with coal ashes) greatly exceed the data upon which I 
calculated. Subsequent information obtained of the 
weight of turnip crops in Durham and Northumber- 
land, offers a further confirmation of the value of 
green crops. I am much indebted to my ingenious 
and intelligent friend, Mr, G. Taylor, of St. Helen's, 
Auckland, for the following valuable communication 
of an experiment made by the Durham Society for 
Agricultural Experiments, and for the permission 
jgranted me by the Society to make use of them. 

' fieport 
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WEIGHT OF GREEN CROPS, (PER ACRE,) 1808. 



WEIGRT. BULBS. TOPS* 



Tons, 



Winscales white globe turnips. 48 

Hunday white globe turnips . .-. 33 

Cole, broadcast, sown Oct. 17, 14 96 

Do transplanted, which had failed. ... g 

Swedes, sown in drills, Nov. 9 3-4 

Do transplanted 40 

Tlie worst transplanted IS 

Ihe worst in drills 11 

Handredbeadeii cabbages 18 

-: '- Hi 

Kol^lrabi 7 

(Carrot tops 4^ 



Mr. Bates's (of Halton Castle) white 

globe turnips , 56 

Mr. Masons (6f Chilton) Swedes .... 27 
Mn Atkinson's (of Staingiils; Swedes, 
which got the prenjium. Stitches, 
24 inches ; 48 



'17 : 
23i : 



40 



Tons, 

34 

20 


Tons, 
i 14 
: 13 


27i 

33 

lox 


: 3 
2 



9 



s 



*^* Weighed In November. 
Mr. Bates*8 crop obtained the premium at Ovingham. 



After the rate of four stone per day, an acre would 
supply, food for one beast for 600 days. At the rate 
of two stone of hay per day, it would require seven 
acres and a half j but say seven, allowing the half 
acre for the straw likewise given. Wie ought, in 
striking the balance in favour of green crops, to take 
into the account its impoverishment of the ground by 
hav, and the improvement by green crops. The 
drill husbandry, under judicious management, is the 
best mode of improvement, and might be alternately 
practised with green crops till the end of time. 

lassume^ 
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I assume^ and in so doing I believe I rather under 
than over-rate green crops in stating the comparative 
ftale of feeding with hay, as seven to one. 
' The expense attending the making and getting of 
hay is, in many parts of the kingdom, very great, and 
liable to much disappointment, both as to quantity and 
quality. In the north of England greater compara- 
tive losses are sustained, from the eflfect of climate, in 
saving our hay than even our grain. There are many 
chances in favour of green crops, from their being 
sown at different seasons, and^ in case of failure, the 
being able either to change or to renew them. 

The advantages of feeding with green crops are, the 
saving of rent, and the profits of a great stock upon a 
small quantity of land. Some deduction from this 
may be stated for the additional buildings which would 
be required for stall feeding and soiling ; but this 
would be trifling, and bear no proportion to the re- 
turns it might fairly be expected to make, and the 
rents which would be consequently given in considera- 
tion of these conveniencies. 

Potatoes and carrots, &c. will exceed seven times 
the comparative feeding of hay ; and both these crops 
have the further advantage of being conveyed by 
water carriage, with comparatively little risk, from dis* 
tricts where rents are from 1 5s. to 20^. per acre, to 
places where five or six pounds are paid, and labour 
proportionably high. 

What encouragement does this hold out for the im- 
provement of lands distant from populous towns, that 
have the advantages of water-carriage ! - 

Summec- 
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Summer soiling, in comparison with grazing, wIH 
equal, if not exceed, the proportion of seven to one, 
besides the almost incalculable advantage, of preserving 
the manure, and having the stoqk in better condition, 
and less liable to accidents^ 

I cannot omit stating the great profit of carrots. % 
have found, by the experience of the last two years^^ 
that where eight pounds of oat feeding was allowed tq 
draft horses, four pounds might be taken away and 
supplied by an equal weight of carrots, and the health,, 
Spirit, and ability of the horses to do their work be 
perfectly as good as with the whole quantity of oats. 
With the drill husbandry and proper attention, very 
good crops of carrots may be obtained ypon soils not 
generally supposed applicable to their growth, Un* 
der proper management, an acre of carrots will pro- 
duce, in fcivourable seasons, 2000 stone, which, at 
(5rf. per stone, would amount to 50/, besidgs the 
tops. 

A saving of sixty acres of land in a farm of six 
hundred, in the feeding of cattle alone,- opens a wide 
field for speculation. The retrenchment of a tenth, 
with a gain to the public, of the means, if applied tQ 
the growth of corn, of supporting in bread one hun- 
dred and eighty persons, cannot fail of calling forth 
serious reflections, and challenging attention to the 
important advantages which might be drawn from the 
general adoption of this system. 

Jan. 1 806. — In the experiments of the preceding 
year, I had many difficulties to combat ; great preju- 
dice prevailed against the plan, and I was myself un- 
acquainted 
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acquainted with every thing relative to the dairy. By 
the pains and attention bestowed upon it, I trust I heve 
gained such a knowledge of the Subject, as to give the 
present trial a fairer prospect of success. 

In the last year, I was obliged to dispose of most of 
' tny heifers, having no preparation made to continue 
the keeping of them in summer, nor distant pastures 
where they might be grazed at a small expense, not 
exceeding forty or fifty shillings a head from May till 
October. From the experiments on soiling of the 
present year, I am convinced, I can keep horses and 
cattle in the house upon land worth 3/. per'acrej 
cheaper than 1 can pasture them on ground worth 
10^. and with considerably less risks. There is a risk 
in heifers how they may milk, and they never give so 
much as after the second or third calf. Being now 
enabled to keep such of the heifers as promise to milk 
well, a great risk is avoided, and the profits upon the 
same number of milch cows will be greatly increased 
without any additional expense. The average loss al- 
lowed for, would pay for the summer's grass. There 
is also a further advantage of having the stock more 
exactly in milk at the period required. 

In all extensive corn farms, there is not only a large 
quantity of chaff, but much refuse corn seldom used, 
except for poultry : these mixed and steamed, make 
admirable feeding for cows, greatly promote their 
milking, and can scarcely be considered of other Cost 
beyond the preparation. When I had no refuse corn, 
I made use of a small quantity of bran. I tried many 
experiments to dissolve oil-cake by boiling, but I 

could 
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could not succeed. I am now about erecting a mill td 
grind it^ in order to dissolve and mix it with the chaff* 
I hare no doubt of being able, by this means, to make 
a great saving ; I expect half what I now give will 
answer every purpose. The period fixed for the deli- 
very of this report will prevent my being able to as- 
certain this, or to state the ultimate result of the pro- 
duce of my green crop. Since the beginning of No- 
veiiiber, I have received from ten to eleven guineas per 
week for milk, and I expect . it will continue to pro- 
duce that, or more, for two months to cqme. Should 
the Board at any future period require further inform- 
ation, I shall be happy to afiFord it. 

On the first of October, I recommenced my dairy ; 
the preparation for it, of green food, were as fol- 
lows : 

Eight acres of cabbages. 

Ten acres of red turnips. 

Two acres of Swedish, 

One acre of kohlrabi. 

Twelve of cole-seed. 
T he cabbages were delayed planting (from the ex- 
treme dryness of the season) till the beginning of 
May* which was a full month later than my usual 
time. They have proved the lightest crop I ever had, 
which confirms my predilection for early planting. 
They stood till the last week in January. The strip- 
ping them of decayed leaves requires a great deal of 
labour. The drum-head cabbage was what I planted ; 
a hardier kind would answer better for standing the 
winter. I should be much inclined to try some of the 

Scotch 
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Scotch coles, which, by proper care, might, I sup- 
pose, be increased to a large size, and would stand 
late. The turnips proved a very admirable crop. 
Agreeably to my former intention, I made several 
trials of ascertaining the weight of an acre of drilled 
turnips : I weighed various plots of ten yards square, 
in different parts of the field, and found their several 
weights (differing very little) to give about 108 stone 
each, which is S2 tons and upwards per acre. There 
are many crops in the neighbourhood equally weighty, 
though none, perhaps, quite so clean. They suc- 
ceeded wheat, and had about twenty carts per acre of 
ashes and street-rakings. They were sown in stitches, 
three feet asunder ; the whole was worked from July 
till the ,end of September, with the double mould- 
board plough and potatoe- harrow, alternately taking 
the soil from the turnips, and returning it to them; 
The stitches were, besides, twice harid- weeded and 
thinned. This mode of cultivation is attended with 
considerable expense, but I conceive it to be amply 
repaid both in the present and future crops. 

Thirty-two tons per acre, at a farthing per stone, 
brings them to 51. 6s. 6d. The estimate of 10/. an 
acre is moderate, as the turnips cost at that rate under 
a halfjpenny per stone, which is but a fourth of the 
price of straw. In Durham and Northumberland, 
from 5/. to 10/. per acre are the common prices. In 
Cumberland, from 51. to eight. The expense of pull- 
ing and carting is doubtless heavy ; but, in strong 
lands, and where much wet falls, I conceive it im- 
possible to attempt eating them off the ground with 

advantage : 
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advantage : even ^^here there is a pasture adjoining for 
the sheep to lie, the constant passing through the mire 
injures them so much as to prevent their fattening ; at 
least I have found it so after many trials ; but I speak 
of mountain sheep, , having no experience of any 
■ other. The Swedish turnips were very good. The 
kohlrabi got to about five pounds each; the white 
were the largest, the purple the hardiest. Cattle and 
sheep are particularly fond of them ; but I see no ad- 
vantage they have over the Swedish, except that they 
may be got at in frost. The cole-seed was delayed 
sowing from the wet ; and i^ery cold weather succeed- 
ii^g, prevented its making much progress. It may 
advance in spring, but to those who want it sooner, it 
is a failing crop. My stock consists of 22 heifers, 8 
• cows, which were in milk during summer, and give 
but little milk in October, 4 spring calvers, 10 head 
of youtig cattle, and 3 bulls, and 4 fattening ; total 
shedded 51; 50 Highland heifers, and 150 sheep; 
part of the Highland heifers and sheep I have disposed 
of, which reduced my stock, at the commencement 
of the year, to 40 Highlanders, and 1 20 sheep. 

The cows were not in general milk till the beginning 
of November, when the milk obtained exceeded 50 
gallons per day;. SO and upwards in the morning, 
and 20 in the evening. 160 quarts of new milk, and 
40 of skimmed, were regularly sold to the town, and 
required less than two hours to dispose of it at each 
part of the day. 

The plan of feeding was considerably varied from 
the former year. Immediately after morning's milking 

a stone 
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A st6ne of steamed chaff, which had been prepared 
the night before, and was become sufficiently cold, 
was given to each cow* After this followed three 
poujids of oil-cake. They were then turned out to 
water ; on Returning to their sheds, they had green 
food. Previous to evening's milking, a second feed 
of chaff, and after it a further feed of green food, 
and at 6 o'clock a foddering of 6 or 8lb. of ^traw. 



Calculation of expense. — In estimating the iiost of 

feeding, I shall take the whole at 6cL per day. 

Siotte, lb, d* 

2 O Of green food - - 0|- 

2 Of chaff, he. . . 2 

O 3 Of oil-cake • - . 3 

O 8 Of straw - - • 1 



4.J1 G^ 



Cows which gave but little milk, and had no prospect 

of being improved : 

3 Stone of green food - - 0\ 

2 Stone of chaff • - 2 

Straw, 8lb. - - - 1 



d. 

>3 






As soon as I can accomplish bruising the oil-cake, 
I expect a pound and half, or two pounds at most^ will 

r be 
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be amply sufficient, which will reduce the expense to 
5d. per day. Upon an average I had, in milk, about 
28 cow«. They gave, with the exception of those 
which had been in milk during the summer) above 
eight quarts, wine measure, per day. The state of 
the atmosphere produced a very considerable altera- 
tion in their mi!king> I have known it vary two gaU 
Ions a meal. 1 estimate the profit which might fairly 
be expected from each cow, as follows : 

£ s. d, £ s. d, 



^26 days at Qd. 
Attendance 
Loss^ risk, &:c. 


5 
2 
3 


10 










8 qnans of milk for 
220 days at 2(i per 
quart - . 

33 carts of manure 

Calf 

Cost 
Clear gain 


14 13 

1 13 

2 


4 






10 


10 





18 6 
10 10 


4 













7 \Q 


4 



Supposing that^ instead of heifers, the dairy was. 
stocked with cows of the second and third calf, 
and the expense of keeping were estimated at six- 
pence each, I think ten wine quarts might reasonably 
be expected for 220 days, at the two meals. 

£ s. d, 

10 quarts of milk for 
220 days 17 12 

Manure - l 13 

Calf 



s. d. 

220 days' feeding 5 10 

Attendance - 2 

B'sk and expense, say 4 o 



11 10 O 



2 




O 




21 5 O 
Expense 11 10 O 

Clear gain 9 15 O 

I conceive 
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1 conceive this profit not to be over-estimated, but 
such as may fairly be looked for. The quantity of 
straw consumed for fodder, &c has so far exhausted 
my stock, as to oblige de to adopt eicpedierits for 
bedding both cattle and horses. The substitute I have 
had recourse to is sea sand, which I can obtain within 
A mile; t use it so as to absorb all the urine, and ex- 
pect it will be a very valuable manure for strong 
ground. I scatter a thin covering of straw over it 
foft horses. 



The expense of steaming chaflF for a week, is as 

follows : 

A woman, who attends the fires and sells the 

milk, at 12d, per day, supposing her labour s. cL 

to be divided between the two - 3 

Half a hundred weight of coals per day, Sd. 1 9 



Expenses - - • - 5 S 

100 stone per day. Id. per stone - 8 4 

Clear gain 3 1 



1 have obtained an account of an experiment made 
last year by a very accurate friend of mine, of the 
feeding of four milch cows for 20 1 days, where hay 
in part was given: 

JF 2 896 stone 



I 
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tyS stone of hay consumed by the four milch cows in £ s. d, 

in 240 days, cost, at ^d. per stone 
JO Winchester bushels of ground oats, at As. 
64 bushels of bran, at I 3g?. - 

4S stone of carrots, at Qd. per stone 
Half an acre of cole-seed , - 

Attendance - • - , • 

£ s. 

By milk &c. sold 54 8 

Manure - 5 Piofit by milch cows 27 i 9 5- 

'Fi)iir Calves 8 O Risk and depreciation in value 

al. per head * J2 O O 



22 


8 





2 





O 


3 


6 


s 


1 


4 





2, 


10 


o 


8 








39 


8 


8 



£67 B 



Clear gain j£ 15 IQ 5 



This gives a profit, within a fraction, of 4/ each. 
Each caw appears to have given eight quarts of milk 
per day, wine measure. 

Cost of feeding, without attendance, is 9^d. per day. 



The quantity of food given to each beast^ was 

Sione, lb* 

Hay - . - 1 6 

Green food - ^20 

Ground oats • * 4 



3 10 



Experiments in making of Butter* from the above 

Milch Cows: 

48| quarts wine measure^ taken from the pro- 
duce , 

f I have found from experience, that all disagreeable taste in 

' cre^oi 
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ducc of the whole milk^ yielded 3 lb. 1 oz. s\ d. 

of butter, which at \Q.cL per lb. - 3 1 

42^ quarts of blown milk, \d, per quart 
4 quarts of butter-milk, \d. ditto 



3 


6i 





4 


6 


Hi 


8 


1 



485 quarts new milk, 2^. per quart 



Loss by butter, at 1 '2d. per lb. 1 1 4 

By this experiment, nearly 1 6 quarts of milk were 
required to a pound of butter. 

The Agricultural Report for Lancashire gives 18 

quarts as the average quantity of milk for making a 

pound of butter from the hand-churn, and 15 with 

the horse. 

The following experiments were made under the 

immediate inspection of my bailiff, as I was doubtful 
of the accuracy of my own dairy, which stated a 
pound of butter to eight quarts of strippings : to re- 
cream and butler, from feeding milch cows on green food, is pie- 
vented by adopting the following method : 

To every milk vessel, containing from six to eight quarts, put, 
on setting the milk, two teaspoonfuls of solution of saltpetrs- 

The manner I take to prepare it is as follows : 

Dissolve, in warm water, as much saltpetre as it will contain, 
then boil it on a slow fire, till all the scum, which rises to the 
surface, be taken from it. When cool, strain it into booties for 
use. Then of this mixture about 2 teaspoonfuls are to be added 
to 6 quarts of milk. 

F 3 concile 
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condle so great a difference, the large proportion of 
heifer's milk, which is much richer than cows of the 
^cond or third calf, must be allowed as contributing 
something. The oil-cake, I have no doubt, is th6 
principal cause of the surprising difference^ The 
butter was made with a pendulum churn of Mr, 
M'Pougall's, which answers admirably well^ ^d 
saves much labour* • 

48 quarts 3 pints of strippings, gave of butter «, d. 

6 lb. at 12rf. - - - 6 

S8 quarts of blown milk, irf. - 3 2 

7 quarts of butter mHk, 1 rf, * » 7 

9 9 



48 quarts and 3 pints of new milk^ at Id. per 
qus^rt - ^ ^ 



8 3 



Gain by butter } q 



48 Quarts 3 Pints of a Mixture of Milk. 

48 quarts 3 pints yielded 5 lb. 3 oz. of butter, s. d. 

at I2d. - • • 5 2 

36 quarts of blown milk ^ •• 3 O 

10 quarts of butter-tnilk, lc(. - 10 

9 O 

48 quarts and 3 pints new milk - 8 3 

Which leaves a profit by butter of - 9 

^ The 
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The advantage of oH-cake, in the making of butter 
appears very considerable. , Eight quarts of strippings 
give a pound of butter ; and nine and a half of a mix 
ture of the whole milk. In the transactions of the 
Bath Society, Vol. IV , I see that 12 lb, are stated to 
give a pound of butter. Wine measure is used in al 
the experiments. 

I have thus, with the most exact attention to ac u- . 
racy in my po^Ver, endeavoured to detail the experi- 
ments I have made in the last two years. The indivi- 
dual benefit reaped from it will be most satisfactorily 
proved by the annexed certificates, which had the sig- 
natures of above five hundred. persons, stating the ad- 
vantages derived from the sale of the milk, and certi* 
fying also for its goodness. The numerous signatures 
bear ample testimony to its utility ; and indeed when 
it is considered that butcher's meat is at 6d. per pound, 
and that good and nutritious milk can be obtained at 
Id. per pound, (less than a third of the price of bread) 
its advantages cannot be doubted. The health and 
condition of the cattle are certified for by all the form- • 
ers in the neighbourhood, and will, I am confident, 
be agreed to by all who have seen them. 

I rejoice sincerely at the appearance of profit of the - 
present year : it answers my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and confirms the opinion I formerly entertained, 
not only of the practicability of furnishing a plentiful 
supply of milk during winter, but also with a profit 
not unworthy the attention of any farmer. I trust that 
what I have done may stimulate others, and that the 
result of their trials will be equally successful with 

F 4 those 
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those I have instituted, and prove a great acquisition 
of comfort to the lower orders. 

The following estimate of expense and profit will 
rather fall short, than exceed, what may fairly be ex- 
pected. In this I am confirmed by the opinion of 
those who were employed in conducting the experi- 
ment. 

Value of Green Crop in 1805^ Oil-cake, jind At- 
tendance : 

S3 acres of green crop at 5l per acre - 1 65 O 

10 tons of oil-cake, at 10/. per ton - lOO O 

Attendance . - ^ . 145 O 

Chaff and straw - -* • 50 O 



Total expenses of green crop, oil-cake, &c. 460 O 
To which may be added, for risk, capi- 
tal, &c. • - - 108 O 



4^568 O 



Expense of keeping Milch Cows for 220 Days ; for 
which period the Green Crop is calculated to last : 

30 milch cows for 220 days, at 6d.* per ^ s^ 
day each - - - 1 65 O 

Carry forward 165 O 

* 6d. is charged, but fiome Lad no oil*calce, and cost only 31- 

per day. 

Brought 
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R ought forw^ard J 65 

Attendance • - - 60 O 

Hisk, &c, &c- - * " 90 O 



315 O 



The Produce of Milk, &c. 

^e s. 

By 1 80 quarts of milk for 220 days 330 . O 

By calves sold . . • 50 O 

1000 carts of manure from the proportion of 

sand, valued at 1 j. - - 50 O 



430 O 
Expense of feeding, &c. - 315 

Clear profit 115 O 

The average quantity of milk from each cow, is 6 
quarts ; this is owing to the summer calvers, which 
are included in the stock : 8 quarts may be estimated 
on a moderate computation ; this would have added 
5s. per day, or 55L upon the whole period . A well 
selected dairy might reach 10 quarts, which would 
make an addition of 100/. The next year I expect 
to have a better set, and do not fear making 200/. by 
the same number. November is as early as a winter 
dairy should begin ; till that period milk can be had 
from pasture, and it is neither of the saYne service nor 
value at a later period. 

Profit 
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» 

Profit upon remaining Stock : 

£ s. 

50 Highlanders^ at 41. each • 200 O 
17 young cattle and others, valued at 6/. 

each - - - 102 O 

J 50 sheep, at 10^. each - - 75 O 

4 Cows, fattening, at 12/. 10^. each - 50 O 

600 carta of manure, at Is* - O O 



Profit by milk 115 O 
By stock - 204 O 



Total 319 O 



mB 



457 O 
Expense of feeding, &c. - 253 O 



Profit 204 O 



There were sold, by the last day of January, 22,00O 
quarts and upwards of new milk, which averages 
183 quarts per dny ; in the last months upwards of 
200 quarts per day, and this may continue without 
much diminution for six weeks. I do expect the 
quantity of milk will exceed the estimate. Some- 
thing, however, depenas upon the state of the 
weather. I weighed some of the kohlraH : I had 
white that weighed seven pounds and.a half, with lit- 
tle 
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de or no top ; and the purple five and a half. I think 
they would average five pounds, 

I have now fulfilled, to the best of my power, the 
different statements connected with the experiment, 
jind trust in the indulgence of your Lordship and the 
Board for any unintentional errors I may have com* 
mitted. By delaying another year I might have made 
great improvements in my plan of feeding, and have 
produced a more flattering result. 1 am unwilling, 
however, to delay the communication. The profit is^ 
sufficient to encourage others, better qualified than I 
i:an pretend to be to prosecute the plan from which 
po much benefit will accru^e to the public at large. 

I remain, .&c &c. 

« 

Three months have now elapsed since I had the 
honour of submitting to the Board a detailed account 
of my experiments in the feeding of milch cows, and 
9S the period of 220 days, upon which the calculation 
was foundj is also completed, I beg leave to add the 
^subsequent proceedings, and the improvements in 
some particulars, which I have been able to effect. 
Having erected an apparatus for grinding of oil-cake, 
I have been enabled, for the last two months, to make 
^ saving of one pound per day, in the feeding of each 
milch cow ; and I find, that, when ground and boiled 
with chaff, it has been more productive, and increased 
the quantity of milk. 

The expense is now reduced to 5irf. per day for 

$ach cow. 

Two 
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d. 

Two stone of green food - oi 

Two stone of chaff boiled - 2 

Two pounds of oil- cake - 2 

From six to eight pounds of str^w 1 



5k 



The quantity of milk up to the 20th of April, when 
eleven of the worst of the cows were sold, exceeded 
1 80 quarts per day, which was beyond my expect*, 
ation. 

Forty thousand quarts and upwards of new milk 
have been sold up to the 1st of May, 



£. 



Si 



The actual receipt for milk amounts to 

somewhat above - - S60 O 

Calves - - - 54 O 

Manure, much undervalued, at 1^. 6d. 50 O 



464 O 



s. 



The expense, at the present actual cost of 
5-6?, per he^id, on 30 milch cows, for 
220 days, will amount to - J51 

Attendance - - - 60 



Carry forward j^ 211 

Brought 
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Brought forward ^211 O 
Loss upon 1 1 of the worst cows already 

sold, at 9J. \0s, each - 27 10 

Probable loss on the remaining 19 cows, 

estimated at 21. each - ' 38 O 



276 10 



Which leaves a balance of profit (on the supposition 
of the present expense of feeding) of 187/. 10^. or 6/. 
per head on each milch cow. 

On beginning to feed with cole-seed, I found an 
almost immediate increase in the quantity of milk, and 
I cannot too strongly recommend it, as well for this 
object, as for its superiority over all other green crops 
in point of duration. What I sowed in August is still 
in use, and will, I confidently expect, serves through 
the whole of this present month. 

The milk sold from 19 cows in the last two fort- 
nights, ending the last week in May, amounted, in 
the first fortnight,- to 21/. Ss. Sd.y in the second to 
21/. lOrf., or 181 quarts per day; and a considerable 
profit will still accrue before they will be entirely de- 
prived of their milk. 

The enlightened and humane attention of the Board 
has been directed, in an especial manner, to encou- 
rage the appropriation of small allotments of ground 
to cottagers, for the purpose of enabling them to keep 
a cow ; yet, great as this benefit undoubtedly is, how 
small is the number that can profit by it, when com- 
pared with the lower class of inhabitants in towns ! 

and 
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and I humbly conceive, that it is in'the power of tho^d 
who hold large farms to sell new milk, with a largef 
profit to themselves, on cheaper terms than the cpt- 
t2iger can procure it, especially during the winter 
months. , '" . 

I cannot too es^rnestly call the attention of landed 
proprietors to the advantages that would result from 
their requiring their farmers to supply a certain quan-* 
tity of milk at a fair price for the suppdrt oiF the poor* 
in their respective vicinities ; at all events, of those 
families who are employed in the Cultivation of their 
own farms. And though the resulting profit may iDe 
of comparatively small importance in the scale of their 
annual gains, yet, as an act of benevolence, an at- 
tention to the interest of the most valuable class of 
men, it is an object highly worthy of consideration* 
Nor is its importance limited solely to the preservation 
of lives of a number of children, and the increase of 
comforts to the labouring classes of society. Com- 
pared with the other prime necessaries of life, milk is 
not only the most nutritious, but the cheapest article 
of subsistence, that oznhe produced for the support of 
man. To prove this fact, we will compare its price 
with that of bread, and then with the average cost of 
butcher's meat. And, first, it appears, that bread, 
which is now at Sd. per pound, has not been sold 
lower than 2irf. during any part of the winter j 
whereas milk at 2d. per quart, or Id. per pound, is 
exactly one-third the price of bread. " Compared with 
butcher*is meat, it is^one-sixth ; and as a beverage and 
substitute for malt liquor, I conceive it to be a fourth j 

and 
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and it is certainly better adapted to the labourer than 
any other liquor, from its being of a slower di- 
gestion. 

Viewing it as it concerns the public, milk affords 
the largest supply of victual from the least consump- 
tion of food. A great proportion of food, which is so 
admirably adapted for producing milk, is not applica- 
ble to the feeding of fat cattle. 

I conceive that the food necessary for a cow in full 
milking will not exceed one-third of what is requisite 
in feeding for the butcher, but it is in weight as £$ to 1 ;. 
but allowing the difference in the quantity of food to 
be less than what I have taken it at, a milch cow, nine 
months or 270 days in milk, at 10 quarts in the two 
meals^ would give 2700 quarts, or 5400 pounds 
weight of milk. Were tl)e same animal fattened to SO 
stone (of 8lb. per stone) a quarter, with an allowance 
of five quarters for the carcase and fat, the whole 
weight would be only 1 200 pounds ; and would be 
to milk only in the proportion of 1 to 4. 

Supposing the average produce of each acre of 
wheat to be 24 Winchester bushels, at 60lb. per 
bushel ; the actual nourishment derived from one 
bushel will be S7lb. of first flour and 14 of two infe- 
rior sorts, 8ilb. of bran, allowing half a pound for 
waste, making in the whole 60lb. or 12241b. of flour 
per acre ; so that it would require four acres to give 
the weight of flour equal to the weight of milk given 
by a single cow in 9 mouths.* 

The 

• To shew the gain of victual on the public^ when compared 
with bread, the article of first necessity, we will state the tota^ 

product 
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. The advantages of a supply of milk for the \ise of 
the lower o;rders is great in every point of view ; and I 
trust the discussion of the subject, and the bringing of 
it before the public, may be the true means of extend- 
ing the benefits which I ^ have had the satisfaction, for 
these two years past of introducing among the poor 
of my own neighbourhood. * 

May 25, 1806. 

p. S. By adverting to the quantity of milk given 
in the moiith of May, with only 1 9 milch cows, it will 
clearly appear how much greater the profit would 
have been uppn a well selected stock. 

The total amount of milk sold in London, was some 
years ago estimated at a million per annum^ which at 
4cf. per quart gives a coasumption of sixty millions of 
quarts, allowing a million of inhabitants to London 
and its environs; the daily proportion to each person 
will be one sixth of a quart, at an annual cost to each . 
person of 20^. The town of Kendal, as far as I have 
been able to learn, 'on comparison with other places, 

product of milk up to the last week in May,wben the 30 cows had 
yielded forty-five thousand quarts of milk, equal* in weight to 
ninety thousand pounds- The green food consumed, (oil-cake 
and chaff not taken into the calculation), supposing twenty tons to 
be the average of green crop per acre, would be less than four 
acres, but say five. Twelve hundred and twenty-four pounds be- 
ing the product of an acre of wheat when made into bread. It 
would require seventy three acres of wheat to yield ninety thou- 
sand pounds of bread. Thus sixty-eight acres are gained for other 
purposes upon a coraparaiive scale between the product of milk 

and bread. 

is 



> 
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b the mo^t abundantly supplied with milk of any t6 wii 
in the kingdom. It appears fronl very accurate en.- 
jK}uiri^ of niy friertd Dr. Campbell, that the daily sale 
of milk in the town of Kendal is equivalent to a pint 
to each person.— This infornlation led me to institute 
irfmil^ enquiries in the prindpal towns in this county 1 
the retumis I hav6 obtained, though most pi'obably 
ttot perftctlf accurate, are yet sufficiently sb to shew 
the abundant foom there is for an increase of this 
most valuable article : the following statement will ex* 
hibk the sale and cose of milk at the various places. 
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In the present year an advance of 1 d. per (Juart h» 
taken place, this will be a tax of two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds per annum upon the inhabitants 
of London* As the former price precluded the use 
oi milk as a necessary of life amongst the lower or* 
dl^rs, less regret is felt at its advance. The stoppage 
of the distilleries has added most considerably^ with- 
out doubt, to the eitpense of. feeding milch cows: the 
advance being once madey it is not Ukely it will ever be 
takeii off. 

Milk being paid for in London as a luxury, pro* 
duces a supply far above the average of most proving 
cial towns. This is the result of the numberless opu- 
lent inhabitants, and the extensive luxury of the 
place. Milk is ufed in London principally as a lux- 
ury, it forms no part of the necessaries of life to the 
mass of the people. 

The milkman gets Sd. per quarts the other penny- 
goes to the venders* The quality of the Milk is nJt- 
turally poor admitting it to be sold ais received, with- 
out any adulteration. 

A fourth part of the Kendal supply is of skimmed 
milk, which reduces the sum paid for milk to 600/. 
per annum. What proportion skimmed milk may 
bear in the sales of other towns, I cannot pretend to, 
gay, but in no proportion to Kendal, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which there is much butter and cheese 
made# 

The daily sale .of milk at Workington (where the 
population^ including the villages immediately con- 
nected 
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iwcted with it, amounts to eight thousand), within the 
last three years had been increased one-fourth, or 
1^. 5rf. per head, the proportion, being 1-1 2th, 
and now |.9th. Since writing the above, I have 
made a fresh enquiry into the quantity sold, it being 
two years since the former account was taken. 

What led to this, was my finding, that with a larger 
supply of milk, my milk-cart did not reach within 
a quarter of a mile of where it formerly used to do. 
The result has afforded me the highest gratification; 
it has proved that the sale is increased a third, and 
that the proportion is now a quart to six persons, with 
an increase of 2^. id. per head. Thus, the sale has 
been doubled in four years ; notwithstanding which, it 
18 the opinion of all the dealers, they could dispose of 
a still greater quantity. On the first introduction of 
my milk, great opposition was made by those in pos- 
session of the trade, under tfie very mistaken idea, 
that it would interfere with and materially diminish 
their sale. 

The opinion I then entertained on this subject has 
been fully confirmed^ by the event, and the applica- 
tion may prove equally useful to every other populous 
town in the kingdom. Milk, which, under the stinted 
supply, was considered as an article of luxury, is now 
become a necessary part of daily subsistence, and 
reckoned upon as such by a great number of fami- 
lies, who previously never made use of it. And what 
may be an encouragement to others to attempt the 
same thing elsewhere^ the increased supply ha$ not 
kept place with the increasing demand. I cannot but 

c 2 flatter 
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flatter myself the preceding statement may serve as -a 
sufficient example, not only to draw the attention of 
the public to the subject, but to induce other agricul- 
turists to institute similar enquiries in their own neigh- 
bourhoods, and to encourage the adoption of mea- 
sures for supplying milk; 

There are two other modes of applying the pro- 
duce of a dairy. The first and most general is that 
of making cheese and butter. I was in hopes I should' 
have been furnished with such information on this 
head, as would have enabled me to have stated some- 
thing on the subject, but the accounts I have received 
are so various, that I feel myself obliged to decline it, 
T he other method is what relates more particularly 
to the metropolis^ I mean fattening of calves ; the 
same reason which prevented my going into the for« 
mer details, are still stronger on a subject of which I 
know nothing, I prefer professing ignorance to oft. 
fering opinions. not warranted by my own experience, 
or that of others on wh^qh reliance can be placed. 

The happyhffectsof a milk diet are strongly exem- 
plified in the. remarkable instances of longevity to be 
met with at Kendal, and not less so in the great dis- 
proportion of deaths of children under seven years of 
age, contrasted with other towns of equal population,, 
I had great hopes I should have been able to have as- 
certained what were the necessaries of life, which had 
been exchanged for milk ; but in this expectation I 
have been disappeinted. In the last twelve months^ 
ov little more, the sale of milk has increased 900/. 
per annum J the advantage to the Individual must be 

great 
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"great, as well as to the public, by the^use of a victual 
which is produced with mucii less consumption of 
food than any other.. After much investigation by: 
others, in aid of my own enquiries, I have been oblig- 
ed' to relinquish 'my design of drawing a co-riparison 
of the present and former state of the labouring com- 
munity; but I think it can admit of no doubt (could 
I have procured the facts I sought for), that the re- 
svilt would have clearly ^and satisfactorily demoii- 
$trated^ that milk is not the only object of the first cpm- 
fort to the lower orders, but hkewise the cheapest, 
most palatable, and nutritious, and salubrious food 
they can have. And considering how much greater 
a proportion of nourishment is produced from milk, 

. than in any other mode in which the earth can be 
employed^ it is not unworthy of serious attention in 
a public view. The following statements were sent 
me by a gentleman who has paid particular attention 
to bettering the situation of the lower classes of the 
community. 



I • 



A calculation of Expense of the Breakfast of Six 

Persons on Milk and Tea. 

« 

s. d, \ s, d, 

f oz. of tOT - O 4^ J 4 quarts of milk O 8 

lib of oatmeal O 2| 

1 ^Ib. wheaten bread O 4^ 



d oz. iump sugar O 6 

^Ib. butter - O 6 

*J|lb. of bread - O 7.} 

>l'ilk - O % 



^ 2 I 



1 3 
Saving, ll 



The following important information was pub- 
lished in the AntiJacobin Rbvjew for the 

G 3 month 
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month of January, 1 809 ; it is highly deserving atten- 
tion, and as such, I take the liberty of reconunending 
it itiost strenuously t 

* n rec n^men ing, however, the reforms proposed 
by Mr. Curwen, in the economy of food for man and 
beast^ let it not be supposed that these are, all the im- 
provements which could be instantly and conveniently 
made : there is yet another much greater and more 
simple, which should be adopted in the manufacture 
of bread. The French, who are not only the greatesfl 
epicures, but also the greatest gormands, hav^ had 
recourse to artificial means to ferment their bread, m 
order to render it more solubk in their soups and 
other liquids ; we have imitated them in this respect 
without I aving the same necessity, and ferment our 
bread' to such an excess las to lose the most essential 
pan of it. From a great variety of ejs^periments oa 
flour of different countries, we have fou^d that a 
pound of good flour generally contains 

oz. 14 amylaceous matter, 

1 gluten, or vegeto- animal substancCi, 

0^ sugar, 

0| insoluble fecula, 

16 Qunc^ 

*^ Now in the process of fermentation., both gl^ut^^ 
and sugar are destroyed, which are the two most nu- 
tritious parts of the flour. Supposing, , then, that 
each individual in London consumer a loaf of fermented 
bread every week^ which is considerably under the 

average 
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average, and that every loaf loses by fermentation five 
ounces^ or only a quarter of a pound, the annual loss 
-of nutritious matter in the bread of each person would 
be 261b. or six weeks' allowance. If the population 
of London be taken at the lowest calculation of one 
million, thus at least twenty-six millions of pounds of 
this vegeto-animal substance is annually lost. As this 
loss is of the most nutritious matter, it is equal to 
three and one-quarter millions stones of meat, worth 
600,000/. allowing that each individual in London an- 
JMially consumes 245lb. of meatj and if it is esd- 
mated according to the system of Pringle, that one 
poQhd of animal food contains as much nutriment as 
twelve pounds of vegetable, it is equal to the annual 
loss of three hundred and twelve million pounds of 
bread. Comparing, however, bread to meat as four to 
one, which is pretty near the fact, almost one-fourth 
of the nutriment of flour is lost by fermentation. 
This is no visionary speculation founded on any ab^ 
stjract theory, as we have physical demonstration of 
the advantage^ of unfermented bread in the superior 
health and strength of our seamen, who are for years 
accustomed to nothing but hard dry biscuit. These 
facts show what very simple means are yet wthin our 
power to increase the quantity of food for pur increas- 
ing population, without having recourse to the anti- 
social plans of Malthus. Abandon the use of fer- 
mented bread, and the same quantity of flour now* 
(consumed will support equally well at least one-ninth 
piore than the present population. The loss of brea4^ 
jay fermentation will also enable our author to ex- 

G 4 plaia 
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m 
m ' 

plain more satisfactorily why tWo aiid o^e-half %res of 
land fprmerly were amply sufficient for the support 
pf a labourer, when five and onerhalf will t)arely su£t 
ifice to furnish him ^t the present 4a.y Vfith the v^^. 
rious 2^rticles of food ^d liquor^ When luxury ^dt 
affected delicacy were less general^ when the use of 
fermented bread was confin^ to the large towns, an4 
only to the higher classy in those townSj and wheJl 
(he greater part of t^ie wheat s^pprppri^ted tp^ bread 
was ground only . into, mea^, which wa§r mi:|^ed yn^ 
ths^tof peas, beans^i or bailey, and use4 by all th^e 
working people in solid bre^d, wi^out being deprive^ 
of its sugar and gluten^, then indeed inight a, muci^ 
• less quantity of land furnish nutriment for each indi^ 
YiduaL. The accumulated population of great to\vnSj^ 

• 

the increase of large manufactories^ and the almost 
^miversj^l use of animal food, may have contributed, 
as Mr. C. concludes^ to increase the consumption in ^^ 
greater proportion (haii the population has increase 
ed; ^ut the a,ugmented and. stiU augmenting w^st^ 
of iDread-corn, is the mos^; serious and efficient evij 
in the econpmy of aliment.* There is scarcely a day-- 
labourer or plough-boy i^ England who does not now 
eat his wheaten loaf and tea fpr his breakfast, to the 
great injury of his own health and strength, and t^Xf 
prejudice of his family.*' 

I have long wished to see premiums offered in larg^ 
towns for the greatest quantity of good milk publicly 
sold^ according to the size of the farm, and the dis^ 
lange brought. Viewing it pnly through the narrpyf 
medium of the saying which might be made in the 

foo^;- 
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i|oor-rate9| the general adoption of some plan to en-i 
4:ourage sf supply, would be a wise and a humane mea- 
sure. Few I trust, if any, are insensible to the more 
honourable sentiment of " Homo sum." To pre- 
^rve healthy to promote the comforts of the labouring 
4:la$ses of society, and to save numbers from an un-^ 
timely grave, are objects of interest tp the man, to the 
parent, and to the politician*. Of those I have con* 
Ijulted, as to the articles they had given up, for the 
purchase of milk, I found no single person, not ^ even 
(he poorest who was not thoroughly convinced of the 
t)enefit and advantage derived from this salubrious 
diet. Biut their earnings had not been expended on 
jmy scale of estin^ate, necessity too often compelling 
deprivations, not within the contemplation of those 
vhose fortunate lot has placed them in affluence. It 
might not, I conceive, be unprofitable to teach youth, 
lis a part of education, that branch of political arith- 
, metic, by which the means of subsisting any given 
. number iii a family at th^ lowest given rate, is esti* 
piated and explained; not only with a view of im-* 
pressing upon them the blessings of affluence, but en- 
forcing at the same time the just claims of humanity 
gnd consideration for those whose laborious exertions 

^ Several tracta published by tlie late much-lamented Dr. Bed- 
4oe8 fclparly demonstrate the injury done to the health of hard^ 
working people \>y the use of fermented liquors. He strongly 
point3 out ^he advantages pf mllk^and recommends it above all other 
beverages diluted with water. By his death philanthropy has 
^st one of it brightest ornaments — the labouring classes one oi 
tt^eir dbMt and warmest frien^l* 

furnish 
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furnish the necessaries of life* IgnoranC2 more frc-* 
quently, than any want of feeling, prevents our justly 
attending to their wants and deprivations. The cal- 
culations of profit on the sale of milk are made on 
}and, the rents of which are from forty shillings to Sh 
per annum, which is a fair average at two miles dis- 
tance from any great town in the kingdom. In few in* 
stances will they be found to exceed it. If good milk 
could be obtained, it would, I beUieve, be frequently* 
substituted in the place of other pernicious beverages. 
An instance of this I have lately learnt from Mr. 
Faulder, who was formerly th^ farmer at Colgartfa 
Park, in Westmoreland, and is now settled at Eltham^ 
in Kent, on a good milk farm. The produce was, 
for some years, carried a distance of eight miles, and 
disposed of in Oxford-street ; but a nearer market 
opening to him at Woolwich, he wisely availed hinv 
self of it. And amongst his customers aire the men 
employed in one of the great iron works carried on at 
that place. . A single individual has prevailed upon 
his companions to make the experiment of milk as a 
substitute for porter. The result has prove^ it tp b|? 
the best means of quenching the violence of thirst, 
and securing them from the feverish heat produced 
by the immoderate use of fermented liquors. They 
liave persevered in this simple and wholesome beve- 
rage, with an evident benefit to their health, and with 
an increased ability of exertion. May their example 
be reccommended, and holden forth as a pattern qf 
imitation by all v hose situation in life, and extensive 
concents, enable them to influence and determine the 

inoraj 
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moral ccmduqt of large numbers of the industrious 
class of the com muiiity. 



PROCEEDINGS OF 1806 AND 1807, 

It would nbt be consonant with the frankness with 
which I have endeavoured on all occasions to deliver 
my opinions, were I to disguise the extreme satisfac- 
tion I feel in submitting to the public eye the details of 
my dairy for a third year. It was very distant from 
my thoughts, to suppose any fai ther account would 
have been called for : The Bpard of Agriculture 
having withdrawn their premium, I should not have 
felt it incumbent upon me to offer any further observa- 
tions on the subject. The wish for the republication 
of this Essay, however, in a form which may extend 
its circulation, argues, I trust, that the object of sup- 
plying milk to the labouring classes, has engrossed 
some portion of public attention j and I am willing to 
6atter myse}f it may, in some small degree, be instru- 
mental in extending to other places the advantages I 
have seen derived from it within the confined circle 
pf my own immediate observation. 

In the commencement of this experiment, I had to 
contend with difficulties which all must experience 
who engage in things they do not understand. I had 
neither knowledge to detect what was wrong, nor to 
prevent many errors being committed. Time and at- 
tention have enabled me to acquire some insight into 
the subject; and that I have done so^ will best 

be 
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be proved from the encreased profits of the present 
year. I am inclined to believe, under con>plete good 
management, still further profits are to be made. It 
was my intention, as soon as I found my example had 
stimulated the farmers near me to turn their thoughts 
to supplying the town, to have relinquished my dairy. 
This, however, I found, for the present, I could not 
do without a manifest injury to those whom I was anxi-* 
eus to serve. Notwithstanding the great increase of 
milk, the demand exceeds the supply j and in all pro- 
bability, I shall, previous to October next. Which is 
.the conclusion of the year's Account, dispose of a 
hundred thousand quarts, to an amount of 833/. or 
pearly a third more than the former year, 

DAIRY ACCOUNT, 

MUk add from October, 1806, to Oc- 
tober, 1807, 68^844 quarts, at 2d. jg 573 14 O 
SOO'cartsof Manure, at 2s. 6d. - ICO 
Calfcs sold — I was unfortunate in los- 
. i»g a great many - - 22 5 6 
3 do, ipeared at lOl. each"^ ' ->- 30 

Carry forward .. i . ■ ^-^ 725 19 Q 

* I was tempted to try a method reported to have answered, of 
feeding calves with a solution of molasses^ or brown sugar. I 
^embarked in this experiment the piore readily, as evtfry calf I 
reared for the butcher consumed on an average in a month two 
gallons of new milk, and seldom selling for more than 30s. at that 
age. In this project there was every thing to gain, and nothing to 
Ipse. After a variety of trials, not one of which ever produce<i the 
inost distant hope of fattening, and to whicb numbers of calves fell 
yictimIS/ I renounced the plao, and tiU . I. have better authority 

EXPENSES 
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Brought forward • i£^725 19 6 

EXPENSES OF DAIRY. 

To keep of 15 milch cows, at 6d. per j^ /. /• 

. day, . . • 228 2 O 
2 men constaatly -employedi at 10s. 

per week - - - 53 12 6 

Additional help in milking. Sec. - 15 

A boy and horse « • 73 O O ' 

Supposed decrease in value, 31. per head 75 O O 



444 14 



Balance to clear gain - 2S1 5 O 



The average of profit will be 11/. 5i. per head on 
each milch cow. 

I am suffering at present from the want of oil-cake, 
which contributes beyond all other things to increase 
the quantity, and improve the quality. 184 Wine 
quarts of milk, when the milch cows are fed with oil- 
cake, will yield 23lb. of butter, of l6oz. to the 
pounds Without it, though each cow is allowed 
Sib. of refuse barley ground and boiled in their 
drinks, it will only produce 2 lib. With oil-cake, 8 
wine quarts produce a pound. Without it, very 
nearly 9 quarts are required, • The value of the food 
is much the same. The average green crops of this 
year will exceed 37 tons ; which, at a ferthing per 

than any I have yet met wlth^ shall rest satisfied that it will not 
answer. For rearing calves for stock it may do, but the chance of 
killing is fio great, as to make even this dubious. 

Stone, 
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^one, pays 6/. 3^. 4d. The itbps of carrots (of which 
I had 22 acres) are very good feeding, if not givfen in 
too large quantities. The steaming of chiflF is carried 
On, and was begun earlier this season, which has been 
found an advantage. More manure might be made^ 
could i spare straw ; but So great is itty conSUttiptiorf 
for food and cutting, that I can afford very littk f6T 
litter, and am obliged to continue the beddiiig Ivlth 
«and, even through the winter^ notwithstanding I 
Bad 12,589 stooks, or shocks of com, and purchase 
all thq straw that is to be sold. 

By a communication which I have at length ob- 
tsuned from the breweries, I find a great diminution in 
the quantities of small beer brewed since the year 
1803. I always conceived this to have been one of 
the articles for which milk was substituted* Malt li* 
quor is in general so deteriorated in quality, and espe- 
cially small beer, that happy is it for those who can 
obtain any other wholesome beverage. The inhabit- 
ants of the northern counties possess some advantages 
over those of the south, and in none more than in 
their taste for potatoes. To give some idea of the 
consumption^ I have caused particular attention to be 
paid, in order to ascertain the quantity sold for nine 
months in the year : In Workington, on an average^^ 
sixty cart-load are disposed of per week, of fifty stone 
each, which, at 4Gf. per stone, amounts to 2000/. per 
ann. ; and if we take the other three months at an 
average, (though the quantity will not be so much ) 
the price of new potatoes being one- third more, it 
would make the value 2666/. or 65. per head on the 

whole 
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whole population, and would require the produce of 
between eighty and ninety acres. Potatoes have this 
year risen to 6d. per stone, which makes an advance 
of 8881., and in all probability would have been at 9d. 
and Is., but from the large quantity grown for my 
horses, which are now applied solely as food for mam 
Potatoes, with milk and bread, form an admirable 
diet for children. The most important of all the ac- 
quirements obtained from a knowledge of the new 
world, are potatoes ; and the comfort and benefit of 
them is daily extending, as well in this as in every 
other country. In Flanders, thirty years ago, the 
very poorest of the people would not eat potatoes. 
Being resident in a large town in that country for some 
time, I desired potatoes to form a part of every nieal ; 
finding my orders constantly disobeyed, I was led to 
enquire how it happened ; the cook who supplied my 
table, insisted they were always sent j on a further 
investigation, it was found the good lady of the house 
constantly intercepted them, insisting they were not 
food for '^ un homme comme il faut^* and I lost all 
consequence and respect in her opinion, from my per- 
wverance in insisting upon having them, in future, 
served at table. 



i.ki^ 



Septemler 24^h, 180^ . 

From a mixture of the whole of the milk of three 
cows, fed with part clover and part fog, or after grass, 
70 ale quarts of milk produced 107 ounces of butter, 

the 
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the G'-eam from a lead. The trfal I made a formef 
year was, I believe, 16 ale qt^rts of milk to 16 
ounces of butter nearly, the cream bein§ produced in 
th** vessels of cammon earthen ware. 

It may be necessary to observe that these trials we^e 
from two of the same cows^ and one different^ 

W, Swinburne, 

To. J. C. CuRW«N, Esa. 
Wxtrkington HalL 

This is nearly 11 quarts of milk to one pound of 
butter. 



WorUngion Hall Mllh, Nav. 13, ISO/. 

Sir, 

At your reqqest, I have this day exammed my 
milk book, and find .that the two winter cows^ for 
four months, averaged 14| quarts of milk per day^ 
from January to May ; and that three summer ones 
fveniged 1 6 quarts per diem from. May to November, 
6 months — from. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Thomas Gaff. 

To J. C. CuRWEN, Esq.^ 
President of the Workington 
Jgri&dtural Societi^» 

Ktsunck, 
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Keswick, 2lst Sepi. IS07. 

Sir, 

Agreeable to your request, 1 transmit an account o f 
the expenditure of the. clover, and the produce of the 
dairy J not having your queries in writing, I have 
been under the necessity of trusting to memory, but 
think I have not omitted any thing material. I was at 
'first surprised to find the quantity of cream and blue 
milk conjointly exceeded the new milk itself ; but, 
on repeating the experiment, I find this really is the 
feet, and in the proportion of about 1 8 to 17 ; but, as 
the union of the cream with the milk is a chemical, 
not a mechanical combination, should any one object 
to the accuracy of the experiments, that the parts are 
greater than the whole, I must appeal from the laws? 
6f mathematics to those of chemistry. 

I am^ Sir, with respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

John Bower. 

To i. C. CURWEN, Eso. 



Expenditure of2j Acres of Clover. 

CitUe kept I ^^^ J J - .7 head of cattle 

Consumption per day - - - -6? stone of clover 
How J&equently mown ... 3 times 

^ Duration 
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Duration of each cutting. Days, 

1. From May 29, to June 29, 32 

2, From July 11, to July 28^ 18 

a. From Aug. 23, to Sept 2, and from 

Sept. 10, to Sept. 18, - 20 

— Jrodays 

Weight of crop = 67 X 70 = 46^ stone 29.3125 ton . 

Weight per acre 29.3125 + 2.5 z= 11.725 ton 

Exclusive of after-grass, which may be depastured 
on the ground ; but I fear the early season at which 
the frosts have commenced, will prevent a fourth cut- 
ting, which I once expected. 



One week's produce of Jive* Cows, viz* from 11th t0^ 

nth September. 

New milk, 4ll 

Strippings, 14 

— — 425 qoartg entire milk 

Cream, 49 

Strippings, 14 

Bluemilk^ 393 

— 456 quarts entire milk 

JVdght per quart. (b, •%. 

Cream - . - - - . 1 8'| 

Strippings ''- - - - 1 10| 

Kew milk - - • . - - 1 10| 

Blue milk . - . 1 10 

Produce of blue milk in curd, previous to pressure - 63 O 

Do. do. ia chftese, on coming out of the press - 51 8 " 

Butter from cream and strippings - - 28 
15 quarts appear to be taken to make a pound of butter, ~ 

* The milk of the sixth, a winter calver, was reserved for thi 

use of the iamily. 
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tJTorkington, Jan. lUh, 1808. 

It is with great pleasure I inform you of my ob- 
servation on the benefits resulting from your plan of 
Applying this town with genuine new milk from your 
farm twice a day, particularly in the winter^ 

It is sensibly f^lt by those who have young fa- 
milies. 

A few years since, in the winters, the supplies were 
to scanty, that interest was made with the seller to 
obtain a small quantity two or three times a week ; the 
demands were so great, that they could only get it in 
jK>tation. 

In consequence, the situation of the children of the 
lower order was miserable ; their breakfasts consisted 
of tea, mixed barley-bread, made with leaven, per- 
haps the most improper food for them, sometimes 
oatmeal porridge, with a small quantity of molasses^ 
butter being so dear that they could not obtain it. 

Your abundant supply of the most proper aliment 
for them demands the utmost gratitude from the in- 
habitants in general, and with the utmost satisfaction 
I repeat the good effects I have remarked in the gene- 
ral health of the children in this town, where milk 
has been used in preference to other food. I do as- 
sure you this description is not meant in compliment, 
but from a conviction of the utility of your plan. I 
consider myself interested in the continuance of it, and 
hope it may be continued, not merely from emolu- 

H 2 ment 
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men^, but th? general good of ,the town, which yoti 
have at all times considered. 

I am, Sir, 

_ « 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

W. DiCKINSOIC. 

i was gratified by the receipt of the preceding letter 
from the first medical gentleman of this town, which 
is the most convincing proof of the benefits derived 
from a supply of milk to the labouring community, 
and is a rich reward for any personal exertions.. 



STATEMENT OF PROCEEDINGS, 1808. 

^he following is an Abstract of the Fortnight's Sate at 

the Schpose, for three years. 

produce of Milk, from October j 1807, till October^ 

1808* 



Qrts. 
Sold to the Town - 84464 




Milk given to calves - 2500 


724 U 


86954 at 2d, per quart, 
^ s. d. 


Calves sold for - 40 1 


« 


Three reared, at 5 gs. each \o l5 





• / 



55 16 O 
Milk given to calve?, 2500 

quarts^ at 2d, * fO id 8 



Profit - 34* 1^ 4 S4 Id 4 

Total 



•• • 
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Total .produce, 759 13 2 

sB s. d. 

<>r 30 milch cowSj for 12 months^ at 

«Y. per day, - - 27O 15 O 

Estimated lost on dO cows, at 3i. per head 90 O O 

S6O 15 O 



Clear profit 393 18 O 

This gives a profit of 1 2/. 19^, per cow. If the ma- 
nure should not be considered as equivalent for milk* 
ing, &c. strike off the 1 9^, and say 1 21. 

I am led to believe the following statement of the 
progressive increase of the sale of milk, in the town of 
Workington, will be tolerably accurate : 

Year. Quarts. £. 

1805 . 222,755, at a cost of 1783. 

1806 - S34,128, 2674. 

1807 - 408,096, -^ — 3151. 

1.808 - 507,024,. 4244. 

The sal^ )va$ formerly at the place of milking, or 
by a few indiyiduals at their own houses, in the town ; 
it is now sent round the streets in carts, by ail the 
j)rincipal dealers, and disposed of with a facility that 
offers the strongest proof of an increasing demand. 
The profits are ample ; and whilst those who are em- 
barked in the trade have the wisdom to be satisfied 
ynih. a price which gives to milk a preference over the 
other necessaries of life, the demand will continue, 
and mos» probably become still greater: but i', un- 
for unit.ly f(^r themselves and the public the d< uLts 
shouiwi be induced to combine, and succ^^ed iii ad- 

3 vauciag 
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vancing the jn-ice of milk, the iafallible consequence 
will be, that the demand will as rapidly decrease, as it 
has advanced, and milk will become again an article 
of luxury, as it was a few years back. The .former 
will be disappointed of his golden hopes^ and the 
labouring classes deprived of a beverage, which has 
contributed so essentially to their general health and 
happiness. ' 

No part of my farming affords me more satisfaction 
than my dairy. I daily witness the comfort it diffuses. 
The increased sale pf milk is alone evidence sufficient 
to establish its utility. The profit is abundant, and 
might still be increased, by attending to the stock of 
which the dairy is composed. I hj^ve be^n gratified 
with the prospect of seeing the plan adopted in differ^ 
ent parts of England. Lord Dutidas has assured me 
of his intention of proceeding on the same system, at 
his- great allum-works, in Yorkshire. I have alsQ^ 
heard from that able friend to every measure which can 
better the situation of the poor, (I mean Dr. Beddoes) 
pf his hopes and wishes to see it established in Bristol. 

In concluding this subject, as it is not probable 1 shall 
ever again be called on to revise or ^dd to my labourSji . 
I trust I may be excused if I express my ardent wish, 
that the earlier part pf life had been devoted to the 
pursuits of agriculture. Without subjecting myself, I 
trust, to the imputation of arrogance, I may hope to - 
have employed the leisure hours of the few last years, 
not altogether unprofitably to the public, or without 
advantage to my family ^ and I can more confidently 

speak| 
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qpeak) with much pleasure to myself. If I should 
prevail on others to follow me in this pursuit, I am 
certain I shall not deceive or mislead them. 

The years Spent in public life I cannot help review- 
ing as a sacrifice of time and health. For above 20 
years, not one object contended for attained ! — ^The 

.-corrupt influence of the Crown has increased, is in- 
creadng, and not likely to be diminished. To what 
quarter can we now look with any degree of confid- 
ence, for its being reduced within proper bounds? 
It is not from the attacks of external enemies I fear 
the ruin of the country, but from an accumulation of 

. abuses which are likely to obscure, defeat, and pre- 
vent, the wisest and best of all human governments 
answering its great end and object, in promoting the 
happiness and felicity of the people. 
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t. 
The result of each year's practice is now detailed : 

Jn consequence of improvements in the mode of conr 

ducting the dairy, the profits have progressively in? 

creased. I now turn to contemplate other objects^ 

?vhich arise out of the system. 

Ho^yever great and desirable the object of supplying 
milk to the poor, we lose sight of it in contemplating 
the prosperity and happiness that would result to all 
ranks of the community, from being enabled to pror 
jduce sufficient grain of British growth, not only to 
feed our present population, but to supply the means 
of providing for a considerable addition to it. . 

Is it possible to contemplate the saving of sixty 
acres of land in feeding so small a stock, without be- 
ing struck with the powerful resources which the pubr 
lie, 5is well as individuals, have in their power to draw 
from the adoption of such a plan upon an extensive 
scale ? 

May I hope,^ through your indulgence and permis- 
sion, to be excused iii offering a few remarks upon the 
subject, which I trust will not be deemed irrelative^ or 
wholly unconnected with that immediately before me. 

Previous to entering into this discussion^ I must 
beg to state, in addition to the savhig made in feeding 
of cattle, there are annually forty acres or upwards of 
potatoes planted upon the same farm for feeding of 
horses, and given as a substitute for hay. An acre 
of potatoes produces, upon an average, fourteen hun- 
dred stone. Two stone of steamed potatoes, mixed 
^ith cut straw, are given daily to each horse : thus. 
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an acre of potatoes produces food for one horse for 
seven hundred days. Computing one hundred and 
sixty stone of hay to an acre, and allowmg only a stone 
and a half to be given per day, with a small abate- 
ment for waste, an acre would feed one horse for a 
hundred days} the, scale of comparison, therefore, in 
feeding, between potatoes and hay, will be as seveii 
to one. Agreeably to this calculation, forty acres of 
potatoes are equal, iiji point of feeding horses, to two 
hundred and eighty of hay ; and have the further ad- 
vantage that, under proper management, the wheat 
after potatoes will not be inferior to a fellow. 

I feel myself compelled to state, that wheat after 
potatoes, when liecessity requires their being growii 
upon strong wet land, has not answered. Some parts 
of every year's crop has failed, but most particularly 
in the last season. I have found other inconveniencies 
from the desire of getting the wheat as early as possi- 
ble into the ground : it has often led to the potatoes 
being taken up before they were perfectly ripe, which 
not'only injures the quality, but endangers their keepr 
in^. When the season leaves no alternative but turn- 
ing the furrows wet, and the seed is sown in that 
state, the moisture too speedily destroys the farina^ 
ceous matter which should support the germination of 
the grain, and hence a sickly weak plant is produced, 
that had no strength to get sufficiently deep-rooted to 
resist the spring frost : and further, ground ploughed 
in a wet state is more acted upon by frost. The light* 
ness of the land where the culture has been complete 

contributes 
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contributes to the admission of air and moisture, by 
which means the plants are more severely acted upon 
by every change of atmosphere. 

Greatly as I am disposed to pay respect to whatever 
jComes from Sir Joseph Banks, 1 can by no means ac- 
cede to the proposition, that the poorest grain is equal 
to the best^ for seed. Mr. EUman, who does not yield 
in judgment ar.d experience to any agriculturist in the 
kingdom, made a variety of experiments, and found 
the increase invariably in proportion to tlie care and 
attention bestowed in the selection of seed. It is a 
jgreat object to have the seed all of one kind, that it 
may be ripe at the same time. I have in various in- 
stances in the last year selected and picked every ear 
of wheat, paying particular attention to have them all 
pf the same shap'^ arid size. To speak decidedly upon 
^s or "any other point; requires, a variety of experi- 
^nents, as well as an attention to circumstances, more 
jninute than is generally supposed ; hence the number 
of erroneous experiments that are given to the public. 
t perfectly acquit the parties of intention to mislead ; 
Jhey are themselves deceivedj and only speak as they 
think. That which is generally supposed to hold good 
in any other instance in nature, is not likely to have an 
exception in grain. 

Fallows are exempted from this, by their being 
town dry, and having time to acquire a proper tena- 
city before the wet season comes on. 

From the experience I have had, I have determined 
to change my plan, and take oats after potatoes ; the 
^und to be prepared ^ expeditiously as the season 

wiU 
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Will admit, and every precaution taken to keep k 
equally dry as if pnder crop. 

The oats to be drilled as early iq February as the 
$e^son will permit the harrows to work. 

Sixteen acres of oats after potatoes, in tiae lasj; season, 
proved a most abundant crop, and^ will yield from 60 
to 70 Winchesters. The clover plant most promising. 

In April, after one or two hoeings^ as jcircumstancap 
piay require, the clover to be sown. 

Wheat to . be taken from the clover root after one 
yesur's cutting. The clover root is calculated to weigh 
jhirty-two hundred weight. 

Wheat with one furrow, from the first year of clor^ 
yer lea, has not answered. From what cause I am 
not able to. state, having been absent for some time 
^ter the sowing. Whether the fault was in the 
ploughing, by setting the sod.too rquch an edge, by 
which. means the young plants struck into the hollow 
and had not sufficjt-nt means of support ; or whether 
the soil v^as eo light, that the grain was thrown put of 
the ground by the frost. 1 have tried it with oneamj 
two farrows Li the present season. I have found a 
top dres^i.ig of hot lime after the 6rst cutting of clo- 
ver tj answer ;i u^oit excellent jauyosc: : I thought it 
preferable to soap^is"" waste. Vnnn gypsum hithertQ 
^ I have not beeji a'Je to discovtr any tftlct. In varii us 
parts of Sccii-.::.!, an-d Northumberland, winter wheat 
is sovwi in sprh)^:, sui^poting it to be less likely to be 
l^ffectcd by the niilJew. Froni the belief that wheat 
^fter clover is tiiore subject to mildew, &c. it has been 
jent^rcly relinquljihed iu many pans of tlie north of 

Englaadik 
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England. It is strange such contrariety of opinioa 
and practice should exist in different parts of the king- 
dom. Wheat after turnips is esteemed in the north 
most likely for a good crop. Sprinq wheat has not 
yet had a fair trial ; I much doubt whether it will be 
found as profitable as barley or oats. 

Since the above was written, I have ascertainedthe 
produce of two Winchesters, sent me by Mr. Gibbs, 
of Piccadilly, and sown upon one acre three roods and 
seveii perches ; it produced 54 Winchesters and a 
half; some shot above 30 Winchesters per acre, weigh- 
ing58lb., was sown the 16th of April, and reaped 
the first week in S:ptember. I had myself 50 acres 
tills last season, and tolerably good ; as it had been 
SQwn'rather too thick, I had more straw than was de- 
sirable. The following account is taken from Sir John 
Sinclair's Report of Spring Wheat : 

Mr. John Wright, of Pickworth, Hear Stamford, 
who hais made many experiments for the Board of 
Agriculture, has made the following calculations of 
the reladve value, from a triaj of a rood of each sort : 

Crops. JFtr quarter. Comparative value. 

Ko: 1 — Spring Wheat —^3 O -^ ^l 4 7 'I 

2 — Barley -- 1 16 — 1 2 /^ 

2 ~ Oats — 14 — 113 

4 Aut. Wheat — 3 — O 15 3i 

Spring-sown grain is less subject to risk from the 
wire-worm, which in many places occasions great 
losses. In many districts of France where spring 
wheat was getting out of fashion, they have been 
obliged again to have recourse to it, as an essential 
source of supply. 

By 
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By this system of tillage, in a farm of six hundred 
acres, a saving is made of three hundred and forty 
acres, above one-half of the whole ; which, supposing 
it were cropped with wheat, would supply bread for 
the.consumption of above a thousand persons* There 
were likewise cultivated upon the same farm, four 
acres of carrots, which, in feeding horses, equalled 
thirty acrea of oats. I had last year eight acres ; I 
have thi$ present one (1807) twenty-two acres, 
which enables me to transfer the produce of sixty acres 
of potatoes, provided for the support of horses, to the 
maintenance of man ! What a resource is this in 
years of scarcity ! 

Besides the stimulus of individual emolument which 
has hitherto been derived from this system, I have 
been strongly impelled to an extension of it, from the 
decided opinion I have long entertained^ that nothing 
could contribute so essentially to the welfare and secu- 
rity of the empire, as being enabled to raise a sufficient 
quantity of grain fon our support, and thereby to 
emancipate us from our dependence on foreign aid. 

I lament, in common with many others, that the 
recent pressure, so severely felt by the nation, did not 
lead to an immediate inclosure of all the wastes in the 
kingdom. 

Independent, however^ of eight millions of acres of 
waste land, which are supposed still to remain, and 
from which little profit is derived, I conceive it to 
be not only feasible, but perfectly practicable., by a 
change of system, and adopting a plan of feeding 
horses and cattle in houses and sheds (both summer. 

and 
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and winter) to make such a saving of land as would 
accomplish this desirable object. Each acre so em- 
ployed, as I have endeavoured to show, might be 
made to produce seven times the quantity of food 
raised from an acre of hay or pasture. The advan- 
tages derived from green crops, upon the present nar- 
row scale, must be considerable. In what state would 
the agriculture of Norfolk and Suffolk be without 
them ? Supposing the green crops in Great Britain tp 
amount annually to a hundred and thirty or forty thou- 
sand acres, this would add a .sixteenth part to the 
whole provision of the cattle and sheep. Subsequent 
experience has induced me to suppose I have under- 
rated the green crops. 

Supposing there should be in England and Wales 
fourteen millions of acres under cultivation, and that 
m well-cultivated districts, there may be annually from 
a tenth to a fifteenth under green crop : in Norfolk 
from a fourth to a seventh : were this system general 
throughout the kmgdom, there would be nine hun- 
dred and thirty thousand acres and upwards in green 
crops, on the estimate of a fifteenth. The calcula- 
tions of green crop throughout the kingdom have been 
one acre in a hundred, or one hundred and forty 
thousand. From the rapid improvements of late 
years, I should be inclined to believe there may be a 
seventieth of the land under tillage in green crops^ or 
' two hundred thousand acres. Allowing twenty tons 
per acre as an average medium of green crop, the 
produce would be four million tons of green food, 

estimating 
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estimating the food consumed by a beast of setefity 
stone^ to be twenty stone of turnips, with some stra^^ , 
per diem^ and that in twenty weeks, or a: hundred 
and forty days, it s^hould gain fifteen stone in Vireight; 
Thus, with a consumption of seventeen ton and a half 
of turnips, say eighteen, the produce of victual front 
green food would be forty-six million and a half of 
. pounds, which would allow half a pound a-day tcf 
eight millions of people for eleven days and a half j 
and taking the weight of the whole carcass (being in- 
creased from sixty «one to seventy-^five), it would 
fiimish the same allowance for fifty-seven days ; but 
•Were the system of dne-fiftieth of green crop genera! 
throughout the kingdom, it would supply" half 2t ^ 
pound each for eight million of people for two huii- 
. dred and six^y-seven days ; and allowing a part to be! 
sheep, tjie produce of victual would be a great deal 
more on the same quantity of fbod^ 

Nor are we to confine our views of the defective? 
state of the existing system of agriculture solely to the 
want of winter food. The extension of green crops 
wotild introduce, in an equal proportion, the growth 
of clover, by which the produce of summer food would 
be quadrupled. Though one experiment will not 
justify the assuming the decided advantage of soiling 
for far beyond grazing, yet do 1 conceive it affords a 
very strong presumption. 

Assuming the calculation to be sufficiently accurate" ' 
for my purpose, which supposes England and Walesr 
to contain about forty-eight millions of acres, and that 

twenty-tf 
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.tWenty-one of these are under pasture for horses and 
cattle ; I conceived million and a half of acres might 
he taken from the lands in pasture, and brought un- 
der rotative crops, in aid of what is so applied at 
present* 

I cannot entertain an apprehension that, from the 
coital possessed by Great Britain, any serious incou- 
Tenience could result to our general commerce, by the 
appropriation of such a sum as might be necessary to 
bring the newly-inclosed lands into a state 'of cultiva- 
tion ; though I have heard such arguments gravely 
urged as an objection to a general inclosure. In the 
coimty of Cumberland there are sixty thousand acres 
under inclosure ; supposing the expense of fencing 
and bringing into tillage not to exceed 10/. per acre, 
or 600,000/., it might be natural to suppose the capi- 
tal requisite to accomplish this, and the quantity of , 
land acquired, would tend to depreciate the value of 
land. The fact is directly the reverse ; land never 
sold at such prices. 

Mr. Malthus has observed, that " in any instance 
where a certain quantity of dressing and labour em- 
ployed to bring new land into cultivation, would have 
yielded a permanently greater produce if employed 
upon old land, both the individual and the nation are 
losers by cultivating new land." Had this argument 
been well founded, the one thousand three hundred 
inclosures of wastes, which have taken place within 
the present reign, must have contributed to a de- . 
crease of victual. Has not an increasing population 
(with an improved mechanism) afforded hands to 

I carry 
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carry on the extended cultivatiou, and is it not the 
established system of breaking up freeh lands by paring 
and burning and making use of lime, and fallowing 
for turnip, without taking any thing from the old 
lands ? The system of sheep, as practised in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, contributes essentially to bring land into 
tillage ; we have, besides, other resources for manure : 
among the rest, gypsum, which abounds in various 
parts of England. The transport of gypsum in Ame- 
rica i^said to give employment to ten thousand ton of 
shipping : in such great estimation is it held in that 
coimtry. 

I should have no doubt of the means, and as little 
of the spirit of enterprise, provided it were clearly as^ 
certained that the capital so employed would be 
equally profitable with other brapiches of commerce^ 
To procure, in the first place, the additional number 
of hands that this extended cultivation would require, 
might be attended with some difficulty ; but ' should 
the consequeflces of the encouragement given to agri* 
culture prove a temporary check to our increasing ma- 
nufactories, or even lessen the number of hands now 
so employed ; so far, in my humble opinion, from its 
being injurious to the interests of the empire, I believe 
it would be found to promote them.' I do, however," 
• apprehend the hands necessary might be found with- 
out any interference with trade. Might not numbers 
of industrious labourers be procured from the High- 
lands of Scotland, who, wanting employment, are ' 
obliged to emigrate to America ? Many are kept at 
home by the public works that are carrying on, but 

which 
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which must have a termination. Numbers also might 
be drawn from Ireland, without any injury to its pre- 
sent state of agriculture and commerce. Should it 
cost the public half a million to settle the persons so 
collected in villages in different parts of the kingdom^ 
could such a sum be better employed ? The bounties 
on importation, in years of scarcity, would in a few 
months swell to a larger amount. 
. The increased demand for labour, with the means 
of subsistence at a reasonable rate, would, in a very 
short period, produce an increase of population to an- 
swer all purposes. 

The number of useful hands (by this mean? added 
to the population of the empire) would prove a power- 
ful acquisition of strength. Can there be a more 
cogent argument in favour of growing the grain requi- 
site for our own consumption ? Were all other consi- 
derations balanced, is not this one abundantly suffi- 
cient to decide upon the wisdom and policy of our 
attempting it ? Under our present circumstances, one 
million of British subjects depend upon foreign coun- 
tries for the means of their subsistence. In the course 
of time, when the north of Europe and America shall 
have made a further progress in manufactures, what 
is to become of that part of our population which is 
supported by them ? If it be more advantageous to 
be a nation of manufacturers, than cultivators of 
ground, what country will continue to pursue agricul- 
ture for the benefit of another ? If the example of 
Great Britam, in her predilection for manufactories 

12 in 
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in preference to agriculture, operate on other coun- 
tries, the period is not distant when these supplies may 
be supposed to fail us. An alteration has been at- 
' tempted in this system, and much appears to depend 
upon the firmness of Parliament, whether it shall be 
persevered in, and encouragement be given for the 
growth of British grain ; or whether popular clamour 
shall prevail and defeat it, by acting upon the feelings 
of the moment : blind to every prudential considera- 
tion, regardless of future consequences, and ignorant 
and insensible of our growing dependence on foreign 
' countries for a very considerable portion of oiu* daily 
bread. 

The measure adopted in the last sessions of parlia- 
ment for stopping the distilleries and permitting the 
use of sugar, had my decided reprobation ais a plan 
connected with West India relief. This I believe to 
have' been solely the object in bringing forward the 
proposition. In the course of the examinations before 
a committee, the perilous situation the country might 
be in from a defective crop in the ensuing har\'est was 
so strongly enforced, that Ministers found themselves 
borne out in carrying the measure on grounds totally 
different from the views with which the business had 
been brought forward. As a precautionary measure 
against scarcity, it was wise and politic. Fortunately 
the apprehensions entertained of injury to particular 
districts have not been realized In resorting to this 
measure in future, when circumstances require it, less 
fears will be entertained. It becomes the legislature 

to 
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to look with great jealousy at every melasure which can, 
under any possible circumstances, interfere with . the 
interests, or check the spirit of agriculture. 

The elucidation thrown upon this subject (by the 
discussions on the Corn I^aws which took place in the 
last two sessions of Parliament) must, or at least ought, 
to have demonstrated to every unprejudiced mind, 
the necessity of efficient means being taken to encou- 
rage the internal growth of grain. However un- 
bounded our capital, can the country be esteemed ' 
really flourishing, or secure, whilst it is not possessed 
of the means of feeding its inhabitants? The tem- 
porary loss of our superiority at sea, hostile influence, 
or a combination on the Continent, might effect by 
famine, what their attempts by open war, I trust, can 
never accomplish. Is there wisdom or policy in suf- 
fering the empire to remain dependent on circum- 
stances, distinct from its courage and love of liberty ? 

The wild and preposterous speculations broached 
a few years back, that it was more for the interest of 
the nation to purchase than to grow grain, were well 
and ably refuted by a noble Lord (Sheffield) at the 
time. Ej^perience has since fully proved the folly 
and impolicy of the system founded on this theory. 
Much praise is due to all those who contributed to the 
establishment of that venerable code, which* for the 
space of eighty years proved such a source of wealth 
and internal comfort to the nation. The Minister 
(Mr. Pitt) had great merit in resisting the clamour 
raised against the alterations in the Corn laws in the 
last session of parliament, and in the support and 

I 3 countenance 
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countenance previously given to Mr. Westem^s Act; 
It was most satisfactorily and clearly proved, that those 
alteradons had no influence in raisJng the prices of 
grain. They might, and I believe did, encourage a 
more extended growth of com ; and, by so much as 
they increased the quantity^ contributed to keep down 
the price, and diminish the effects of a failing crop. 
What reason can there be to doubt, that a recurrence 
to the same measures would be productive of the 
same effects ? During the seventeenth century, and 
at almost every period of our history previous to the 
establishment of the system of bounties on exporta- 
tion, the price of wheat was subject to great varia- 
tion, and the average extremely high. For forty years 
previous to 1700, the average price of wheat was 
SLOs. \\d. per quarter; prior to 1650, 6/. 8^. lOd. 
From the period that the Corn laws were finally set- 
tled in 1700 or 1706, the prices became steady. 
And for forty years prior to 1750, wheat was at 
1/. 165. per quarter; in the next forty years, to 17^0, 
the average was 2/. 9s. 5c/.; and for the last ten years, 
S/. G^,, exclusive of bounties. 

In the course of the last forty years, the balance 
between the agricultural and commercial systems has - 
been destroyed. The latter now clearly preponde- ' 
rates, and its ex'cess is likely to become ruinous. All 
the apparent advantages supposed to be drawn from ' 
manufactories, will not on examination be found 
real. For example, Lancashire, the most manufac* 
turing and populous county in Great- Britain, con- 
taining 1,129,600 acres, of which a million may be 

presumed 
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■ presumed to be under cultivation, and above half that 
quantity of acres in the vicinage of the manufactories, 
with the necessaries of life dearer than* in any other 
district. I would ask any one acquainted with the 
state of cultivation in that county, whether the pro- 
dticeon an average might not be advanced five pounds 
per acre by a better mode of husbandry and attention 
to the soil. If I am correct, and I believe the only 

, error will be in taking the estimate too low, there is 
two millions and a half of produce annually lost to the 
community. In stating the gains made by the manu- 
fectories this ought to be deducted. I lament the op- 
portunity was lost of making great and important imr 
provements in this county, I mean during the recent 

m 

suspension of their works. It would have been both 
good policy as well as gain to the parishes had they 
applied to the landed proprietors to employ the people, 
and as a temptation to do it, paid a part of their wages 
out of the poor-rates — there would ultimately have 
been a saving to the parishes : and what improvements 
might not have been made, at once beneficial to the 
individual, the parish, and the public, and the dis- 
graceful scenes prevented which ensued. How fre- 
quently does it happen that our misfortunes under 
wise and prudent government may be turned to a 
source of profit ! 

- The increase of wealth operating on a decreasing 
supply of corn, has greatly tended to aid in raising the 
price of labour, to the injury of agriculture. The re- 
duction of the price of labour cannot be eiFected, with- 
out a general abatement of all the objects which have 

I 4 been 
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been influenced by it- The only means of preventing 
the ruin of our agriculture IS to advance the price of 
grain. The sam^ causes have not yet operated, in the 
North of Europe and America ; where they are be- 
sides, exempted from our heavy taxation, which exacts 
so much from each individual^ and appears an almost 
invincible barrier to our receding. These combined 
causes enable the North of Europe and America to fur- 
nish grain cheaper than we can grow it extensively 
There are indeed many millions of acres in Great Bri- 
tain that would produce wheat, were th^ price suffi- 
cient } but on which it will never be grown while fo- 
reign grain can be imported as heretofore. And I 
still doubt of the average being taken too low to pro- 
duce any considerable change. 

The situation to which the country is reduced, calls 
for the adoption of efficient measures to rescue it from 
the distressed state into which it has been thrown by 
the predominance of commerce over agriculture. 
Every step we advance, the difficulty will be greater. 
Remedies are never pleasant ; when necessary how- 
ever, they should be adopted. 

Grain, the prime necessary of life, must be ha4; 
and, if it cannot be grcwn at the prices hitherto paid, 
it is sound policy to advance them to what will stimu- 
late the production of a quantity equal to our wants. 

To accomplish this object,' should it even be the 
means of a diminution in our manufactures, the na- 
tion would be no loser by it. Our supplying foreign 
countries with manufactured articles depends upon a 
variety of circumstances. Our demand and consump- 
tion 
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tion of grain is certain. One may cease ; the other 
caiinot be dispensed with but by a diminution of our 
population. Could a more serious misfortune befall 
the country than to be driven to such an alternative ? 

AUowfng the prices of grain were such as to make 
it the interest of the farmer to grow corn extensively, 
in preference to grazing, or fully qh a par with it ; can 
it be doubted that we should shortly be enabled to 
yaise a sufficiency for our consumption ? The profits 
• pf tillage once fully established would speedily effect 
a total revolution in the existing system of jigriculture. 
When no longer the interest of the farmer to make use 
pf ^very possible means of expeditiously turning his 
lands into gr^ss, expedients would be as assiduously 
devised for continuing the lands in a fit state for crop* 
. ping. And I conceive this to be practicable,' without 
injury to the land, or reduction of crops ; for which 
we have not only the example of China, but the par- 
tial practice of different places in this kingdom/ There 
are lands in the neighbourhood of London, which 
have been cropped with potatoes for forty years with- 
out interruption. The alternate culture of wheat 
^d beans is practised in many districts without vari- 
ation. 

The advances in the prices of grain have saved the 
country ; at the commencement of this war great im- 
portations were necessary ; we are now in tolerable 
years in a state to supply ourselveSy and the quantity 
of grain grown in Great Britain and Ireland annually 
increasing to a great amount, arising not only from 
large and most extensive enclosures of wastes, but 

from 
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from an improved system of cultivation, which bids 
feir to double the produce in a very short period. 

I would not be considered as an advocate for the ad- 
vance of grain beyond what would afford the grower a 
fully fair, and adequate return for his capital and ex-> 
ertions ; which I do contend has not been the case in 
the last ten years ( prior to the alterations made in the 
com laws), with the exception of those of scarcity. 

It is a matter of some curiosity to trace the price of 
wheat from the earliest times. The prices tend to shew . 
the progress of improvement. 

PRICE OF WHEAT AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

As nearly as can be conjectured^ the mean price of 
wheat from the year 1000 to 1066 (the time of the 
Norman Invasion) was 1^. 6d. per quarter. From the 
latter period, to the first year of the reign of King 
John, 1199, the mean ^rice of wheat was 3s. Irf. per 
quarter. In 1 244, wheat was 6s. 2^d. per quarter, and 
two years after 2/. 9s, 7d. The mean price of wheat 
during the next period, viz. from 1 307 to the Declar- 
ation of War against France by Henry V. in 141 8, was 
15^. But though the mean price is less in this than in 
the former periods, yet from 1S14 to 1316, it was 
sold at 3/. 1^. 2d. per quarter ; in 1317, at 6/. 14^. Td. 
These excessive prices of wheat caused great mortality, 
and certainly indicate bad husbandry — but it would 
appear that something had been done with respect to 
tillage very soon after, for in the year 1319, the im- 
portation of com was prohibited, unless the price of 

wheat- 
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r 

wheat exceeded 19*. lO^d. per quarter at the port 
where the same should be landed. In 1349, wheat 

• 

IBoId at 5^. 6d per quarter ; this, remarkable fall wa6 
(Occasioned by a dreadful pestilence which swept away 
nearly one-third of all the people in Europe. From 
1418 to 1524, the mean price of wheat was lis. Sd.^ 
aad from 1524 to 1604, l5s. ; though in the year 
1573 wheat rose from 1/. 4^. 9d. to 2/. 17^. 8jrf. pet 
Quarter. During the whole reign of James I. the 
mean price of wheat was 1 /• 1 2s. 3|rf . During the 
whole reign of Charles I. corn was very dear, chiefly 
owing to the great plenty of money. 

The adoption of measures for creating an advance 
pf price might appear an evil, so. long as grain could 
be had from foreign countries at a cheaper rate. But 
the miseries which must and would ultimately result 
from an increasing dependence on foreign nations 
would infinitely outweigh any present advantage. And 
besides, it admits of considerable doubt (taking the 
average of a few years back), whether it would not 
have been cheaper both to the nation and individuals, 
had measures, like the present, been taken some years 
ago, to advance the price, and thereby to encourage 
the growth of grain at home. 

At the moment of writing the above observations, 
it was far from my contemplation to suspect that such 
a fatal combination of circumstimces would arise, as 
should threaten the total deprivation of our resources 
drawn from the Baltic. The event, however, has 
happened j and we cannot but clearly perceive, that 

the 
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the power of producing grain for our own consump* 
tion is become an object of srill greater impoitance 
than at any preceding period, and that sound policy 
should stimulate our rulers to use every means in their 
power to introduce and promote an improved system 
of agriculture throughout every portion of the empire. 

The Baltic is now proved to be no more free from 
the power, than she has formerly been from the influ- 
ence of our inveterate enemy ; and may not the same 
intriguing spirit labour to involve us with America^ 
should the moment of scarcity make us dependent 
upon her for the supply of our necessities ? The 
event here contemplated has actually taken place, and 
I hope and trust it has proved most fully^ that Great 
Britain never can nor ought to consider, herself ^ecwr^, 
till she has provided the means of furnishing herself 
with all the necessaries of life. The friendship of 
America can never be relied upon ; and if it produces 
the effects I hope it will, the nation will have no cause 
to regret it. To be in security, the British empire 
must produce grain equal and above all her wants. 
May this principle never be lost sight of, and influence 
and direct the measuies of \^hoever may be the minis- 
ters of the country ! 

It has been a question of much doubt with me, 
how far it is wise to suffer France to supply us with 
surplus grain. The power of so doing has furnished 
her with the means of supporting her immense contri. 
butions, by opening a ready market to her surplus 
commodity, and has prevented her sufftfing the full 
portion of the miseries of war. What are our ad van* 

tages 
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tages- derived from this indirect and impolitic com- 
merce ? 'a reduction of some few shillings per bashel 
in the price of wheat : — But is a trifling enhancement 
to be prevented at all hazards ? Would not the addi- 
tion of price have forwarded the important object of 
rsd^ng within ourselves a sufficiency of grain for our 
own consumption ? Is not an adherence to this system 
a sacrifice of our real welfare at the shrine of manufac- 
tural interest? Can a foreign supply, and, least of 
ally a supply from France, be relied upon ? Were 
the demand pressing on our part, would it not be 
withheld ? 

The present underhand intercourse may, therefore, 
be feirly ssud to promote their agriculture ; to enable 
diem to continue the war with fresh resources ; and it 
cannot fail of operating as a discouragement lo our 
internal improvements. 

Surrounded as we are by millions of devoted slaves, 
who envy us our freedom and happiness, and whose 
enmity will never be assuaged but by the total destruc- 
tion of a country, so strikingly contrasted as Great 
Britain with their own degradation and misery, we 
should carefully adopt means of defence and support 
commensurate with the extent of the immediate dan- 
ger, as also with the pressure of more remote cala^ 
xnity. 

Years of failure in the crops must, in the course of 
events, be expected. A demand for importation be- 
yond the usual supply has an immediate effect on the 
foreign markets, and subjects us to whatever demands 
speculators oiay think proper to exact. Considering 

the 
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the few hands in which the foreign trade is placed^ 
die means of combination are not very difficult* 
Widely different is the case with our home Supply. 
When there are half a million of manufacturers of 
grain, the public has little to fear from monopoly.—- 
By which of these systems are we likely to be most 
cheaply supplied ? 

The price paid in our markets for foreign grain was 
not the price it cost the consumers ; a most material 
addition mu^t be made for the bounty, whidh did not 
enter into the contemplation of most of the purchasers. 

However much we may regret the late high prices 
of com, it must be admitted that some good has re- 
sulted from the pressure, by producing an increased 
activity., and accelerating improvements in agricukure 
in every part of the empire ; which, in the ordinary 
coiirse of proceeding, would have required m^ny years 
to accomplish. It has also created a spirit of enter* 
prise, which may be turned to good account : and 
from what we have seen done, we may justly enter- 
tain the most sanguine expectations of still further im- 
provements being effected. Without profits, would the 
manufacturer continue to prosecute trade ? Can, or 
ought the farmer to be expected to do it ? The alarni- 
ing disparity which has taken place in the course of the 
present reign, between the growth and the consump- 
tion of grain, is a subject worthy of our most serious 
consideration. They who are inclined to attribute it 
solely to the increased population, look, I conceive^ . 
but partially at the question. Were this the funda^ 
mental cause, its effects would have been of a slow 

and 
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and progressive nature. The population of Great 
Britain is supposed to have gained, in the last century, 
an addition of nearly three millions, which would give 
an annual increase of thirty thousand persons. Whe- 
ther this may, or may not, have been the proportion, 
CPr the increase have been more rapid at one period 
than another, I shall not contend ; but I think it will 
he conceded to me, that the checks on population 
have been greater since the year 1760, than they were 
for fifty years preceding it ; — notwithstanding the great 
increase of manufactures, and that the improvements 
qi agriculture have been in that period more than dou« 
hie what they were in the former : and in addition to 
this we must add, the inclosures of nearly 1 300 wastes 
md common fields. 

The number of Inclosure Acts passed in this reign, 
ajt an average of four years from 1780, will give the 
£E>Uomng results : 

In the first 4 years, per annum, 2S 

2d do. do. 24 

Sd do. do. 55 

4th do. do. 66 

5th do. do. 75 

6th do. do. 70 

7th do. do. 75 

In the last sessions there were 82 acts for-inclosures. 

This proves, that the capital employed, as well as 
the spirit of agricultural improvements, have been ra- 
{4dly encreasmg in the latter part of this reign. 

The 
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The consequences resulting from all tliese cifciittJk 
stances must be, a prodigious increase of victual, tend-** 
ing to form a counterpoise to the increase of our po- 
pulation within these last forty years. It is well known 
-that we had a surplus, in 1761, of 925,119 quarters 
of wheat, which alone would have fed 925,000 per- 
sons. Five years after this period* in 1766, we had 
barely sufficient for our own consumption ; and from 
that period we have been obliged, with few exceptions^ 
to make great annual importations. Such a change is 
too great and too sudden to be attributed to any pro- 
gressive cause, or to the annual increase of population, 
but must, I concdve, be deduced* from other causes. 
And I think we shall find a most important chan^ 
taking place about this period in the habits and modes 
of living of a considerable portion of the people, and 
which has produced an alteration in the system of 
agriculture. That other causes have also contributed 
I have no doubt. 

There are, unfortunately, no means of investigate 
ing, by positive proof, the alterations which must have 
taken place in the system of agriculture. It would, in 
my humbje opinion, be productive of essential benefit 
to the empire at large, were an accurate survey taken' 
of the whole kingdom, and a register kept in every 
parish, of the appropriation of each acre of ground. 
By thus ascertaining the various crops, and the pro-' 
duce of each kind of grain, Government would be 
enabled to take timely steps for providing against defi* 
ciencies, and a general plan of economy would be 

adopted, 
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adopte^^ as was the case in the late years of scarcity^ 
|fer the prevention of evils infinitely more grievous thsai 
those of price; 

I strongly suspect that a great dnd most material 
change in agriculture must have happened within the 
last fifty years. The exportation in common yearsj 
up to 1 76 1 , was' nearly equal to the growth of three 
hundred thousand acres; The largest year of importa* 
tionsihde 1790 was adequate to the produce of nind 
hundred thousa^nd acres, very little short of a third of 
the whole growth of the kingdom. Estimating ten 
' millions of people in England and Wales, and our co- 
lonies, to be fed with wheaten breads and supposing 
one million to subsist on barley and oats at an allow- 
ance of one quarter for the support of each p^erson ; 
three millions three hundred thousand acres must b^ 
knnually cropped to answer their consumption* To 
this estimate must be added whatever grain is used in 
ttie manufactures, which may extend to the produce 
df eighty or a hundred thousand acres. A twelfth 
part of this quantity is calculated to be deficient, and 
. annually imported. In average years this would re- 
quire the growth of near 285,(XX) acres. 

It cannot be dotibted, that the increased pnpulatioii 
df the country has had its share in creating the defid- 
ency ; but I consider the great and principal, cause to 
arise from the increase of commerce, and the decrease 
of tillage* The wealth acquired in our various branches 
of manufactures has been the means of advancing 
wages, by which numbers of hands have been drawn 
from the country intQ towns. The consequence of 

K this 
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this has been the entire change in their habits and 
xnode3 of life ; their former frugal manner of living is 
abandoned ; and they are no longer, as heretofore, fed 
upon milk, cheese, and vegetables^ with little or no 
animal food.. Less than two acres and a half was 
THEN amply sufficient for the support of a labourer. 

The whole body of manufacturers (as well as most 
of those employed in great towns) are since that pe- 
riod subsisted upon butcher's meat, with the constant 
use of malt liquor ; and, there is too much reason to 
fear, the pernicious habit of using spirits is but too 
common amongst them. Five and a half acres of 
land will now barely suffice to furnish each pers(^ with 
the various articles of food and liquor. Supposing the 
number of manufacturers, and others connected with 
trade, to amount to three millions, to support them in 
the manner they now live, would require an increase 
of land, which (according to their former mode of 
life) would have supported an additional population of 
four millions. We must also add, as further causey 
of the deficiency, the great increase of our naval and 
military force ; the waste of every article of prime ne- 
cessity in the families of the opulent, multiplied out of 
number by our commerce. These combined causes 
have all contributed to increase the demand for animal 
food, ' and consequently to operate, with other causes, 
in lessening the growth of grain. The increase of 
butcher's meat in country markets, within fifty years, is * 
prodigious. Meat that was provided only at piartictt«^ 
lar seasons, is now weekly, if not daily, offered for 
sale throughout the whole' kingdom. 

The 
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The increase of numbers, as well ias luxury^ of the 
dipital, is strongly exemplified by the following ac« 
count of the sale of cattle in Smithfield market. But 
for the improvements made in the diflferent breeds of 
cattle^ the quantity could nether have been produced 
nor fattened that is consumed there and in different 
parts of the kingdom. 



The following Averages, computed at the distance of 
s nine years each, show the number of Cattle and 
Sheep sold in Smithfield * : 

Of Cattle. Of Sheep. 

From 1732 to 1740, per ann. the average was 83,906 564,550 

1741 — 1749, - - 74,194 559,a9a 

1750—1758, . 75,331 623,091 

1759—1767, - - 83,432 615,328 

1768 — 1776, . - 69,362 627,805 

1777 — 1785, . • 90,28.5 687,588 

1786 — 1794, * - 108,075 707,456 

"We are not informed of the average of the last 
seven years, but understand it considerably exceeds 
tiiat of any former period. 



The following is a comparison between the average 
weight of Bullocks or Oxen, &c. 100 years agc^ 
and at the present time : 

lb. lb. 

Oxen, 100 years ago, weighed 370 now 800 

C^lvfs, . - 50 — 140 

Sheep, - ^ • 28 — 80 

lambs, - . - 18—50 

* MoutU/ Maga^doe, Febroarf, 1802, page 77. 

K2 Smithfield 
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Smithfield market has (taking the increased wetghC 
of the carcases into calculation) doubled the weight 
df flesh sold within fifty years. If such has been the 
incFease in the capital, where luxury ever predomi- 
xiated> what must be the iitcreased consumption of 
meat throughout the whole empire ? 

The late Doctor Walker, of Collington> my 
much respected friend, has stated in his Communica* 
tioQf to the Board of Agriculture, (voL III. part L 
page 16^, that ^* a Scotch acre of good grass land^ 
worth 40^. of yearly rent, will support and fatten five 
of our best sheep from the first of May to the first of 
November ; during this time the sheep will increase ia 
weight 6lb. per quarter^ or 24lb/* A Scotch acre is 
five roods ; the produce of an English acre would be 
96lb. 

It is evident there requires some explanation to re* 
concile the above statement with the rents paid for 
grazing in various parts of the kingdom ; for instance^ 
in Northumberland and Durham, five pounds are paid 
an acre for grass lands many miles distant from, finy 
mark6t*town ; whilst Dr. Walker's profit upon an En» 
glish acre amounts only to SL I2s. This apparent 
contradiction does not arise from the different qualities 
ifff the land, but from the superiority of one stock over 
another in early maturity, and its propensity to htten 
with a less quantity oJ food. I was highly gratified, 
and perfiectly convinced of the high perfection to which 
they have brought their stock in Northumberland and 
Durham> by the coomiunications of many valuable 

experimrats 
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drperiments made by various gentlemen of those 
cranties. 

It is the opinion of that very spirited and celebrated 
breeder and agriculturist, Mr, C. Mason, that their 
best grounds >vouId carry five and six Leicester sheep 
ibr the six summer months, ^nd that they would gain 
from 8 to 9 lb. per quarter, pr from 200 to 2J6lb.» 
wd that the quality of land for laying on fat might 
vary from 36 to 216 lb." From other quarters I have 
been assured, that there ^re instances of short-homed 
cattle gaining ^ 28 st.^ in four months, and 40 st. in six 
inonths^ Allowing the latter beast to have had an acre 
;md a half, the produce would be 378 st> per acre ; 
this makes the increase on cattle nearly double that of 
dieep, when the very reverse is the case in feeding 
with turnips. This produce greatly exceeds the opi- 
nion of very scientific persons, wh|0 suppose I4|st« 
to be a fair estimate of what might be gained fron> one 
. ^cre^ in grazing cattle ; but so much, I am convincedj 
depepd3 upon the animal^ that it is almost impossible 
to fix any correct standard for general purposes. The 
long-horned cattle, for example, are such slow feed* 
cr$, that they had led me to conclude, that but fot 
the object of making manure, feeding paid nothing, 
and that it was impossible to purchase turnips at tei^ 
guineas an acre, to make profit of them. 

The following interesting experiment, on the feed- 
ing of four Leicestershire ewes, was made by Mr. C. 
Mason. They were fed on turnips and cole-seed^ 
from the l,$th of August to the 4th of October, both 
j^js inclusiye, o/ 51 days. The food was weighed 

1^ 3 bot)^ 
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both to and from them* Their consumption 
18lb. per day each. . 

Weight before feeding. Gain. Total> 

4- St. lb. lb, oz. tt. 16. o>« 

%■ 6, 8i 14 6 7 8 10 

'5 12 13 11 6 Jl 11 

6 3^^ 15 6^ 7 4 14i 

67 14 S 773 



■ ■ ■> ■ ■ > g ■ t . J > 
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95 21 57 10^ 29 4 6f 

29^/. 4/6. 6toz» 

The weight of green food consumed by the four 
sheep^^ is 26^ stone ; which, at ^d. per stone, amounts 
to lO^f 1 l4f An acre of 34 tons of bulbs, which is a 
common weight in Northuihberland, would^ at the 
same price, produce 11/. 6s. Sd^ The increase of car* 
case, at 6d. peif lb. would be ]/• 8^. 9d. The result 
of trials of feeding of other stocks, were stated, 
by which it appeared the sheep consumed eai:h 
S^lb., which would reduce the profit one-fourth on 
every acre. This explains, in the most satisfactory 
manner, the mystery and apparent contradiction in the 
gain of weight ia feeding of different stocks, and most 
completely and fully justifies every expense in obtain- 
ing stock of the first reputation, Mr. C. Mason's 
Leicesters would pay after the rate of 30/. per acre for 
turnips, whilst the other sheep would leave orily 
S2/« 10^. Id. or a fourth less« If I had not obtaine4 

the 
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Ae above statements from persons on whose correct- 
iiess I could depend, I should not have thought it 
possible there could have been such a difference in the 
consumption of food between one animal and another, 
whose weight and size was so nearly the same. 

Mn Bayle, of ChilHngham, has made some very 
interesting experiments in the feeding of sheep, I un« 
derstand he found the quantity of turnips consumed 
greater after Christmas than before. As soon as they 
are disposed to run to seed^ they lose considerably of 
their density, I hope it will not be long before the 
results are made public. Whatever comes from this- 
gentleman is peculiarly entitled to attention. 

There is no branch of agriculture more important, 
sor in which the interest of the individual and public 
are more concerned, and I believe I might add, nor 
less-accurately ascertained or understood^ than that of 
the consumption of food, and the acquirement of 
weight in different animals, I am indebted to Mr« 

■ » « 

Bates, of Holton Castle, Northumberland, for the 
following communication on the feeding with hay and 
tttmips. 

Bay, Turnips. 

A short -homed cow consumed in the 

24 hours, - ^ - 36 lb. 

The same beast, a year afterwards, 22 lb, 6 st, 
A crop of the Kylo, and shqrt-horned, 1 8^ lb. 
A second year - * iOi lb, 6 st» 

* 

A four-years old ox of the Kylo, and short-homed, 
consumed daily 1 6 st, of turnips for 20 weeks. (Its 
weight, when put to feed, was 45 st. and it gained 

K 4 15 St.) 
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15 St.) With the produce of two acres and a half of 
8traw^ this pays llf. 16s. per acre of 54 tons for 
turnips. 

Mr C. Mason, and other intelligent feeders, were 
of opinion, a beast of ^ixty stone (I4lb. to the stone) 
would in 20 weeks, with an allowance of 20st. of 
turnips per day, and some straw, gain 1 5 st. in weight ; 
this pays 10/. 4^. per acre for turnips. 

The state of fatness to which the short-homed cat* 
tie will arrive, and their propensity to ^fatten, cai| 
scarce be credited by those who have not seen the 
stocks of Mr. C. Mason, Mr. Ccllins, and other cele- 
brated breeders of the short-horned. cattle. 

The consumption of food of animals, per day, is 
estimated in proportion to their weight as one-third to 
two-fifths« Mn Mason's sheep consumed rather above 
SI 5th of their weight, the other stock about a 4th. 
It must be observed, however, that the profit upon 
feeding of large and small animals, is not exactly in 
the proportion of the food consumed. There is an 
advance of ^s. per stone in the value of their origjbal 
iveight^, For instance, a lean beast when put to feed 
is worth 65. per stone, when fat it is adv^ced to 
eight. The account of profit between the two animals 
should stand thus : 

A beast of 60 stone, supposed 

to gain 1 6 stoiie in 20 weeks' gg "^• 

feeding ^"55 

T'wo shillings advance on ori- 

. gixial weight - 6 ^« ^ d^ 

Carry forwaf d <■ / ■■ 11 SO 

Brought 
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jB id. 

Brought forward 11 SO 

Value of turnips consumed - S }6 8 



Clear profit 5 8 4 



A beast of 45 stone, gams 15 j^ ^. 

" stone in 20 weeks - 5 5 

By advance in original weight 

. in SIO weeks • 4 10 ^ s. dm 



9 15 O 



Expense of feeding - 4 13 4 



Clear profit - 5 1 8 

/ 

Though the food of the larger animal costs 1 /• 3s. 4d. 
more than the lesser^ the profit from its original weight 
18 6s. 8d» in its favour. 

The advance of weight on feeding with turnips will be 
in the following proportions : 

Mr- Mason's Leicester sheep gained lib. on 64 lb; 
•f turnips, or 2 stone lOlbs. per ton. 

The other stocks, 1 lb. on 8 1 lb., or 2 stone lOlb. 
on a ton and a quarter. 

A bullock of 60 stone (14lb. to a stone) lib. on 
200lb., or 1 stone on a ton and a quarter. 

A bullock of 45 stone, lib. on 160 lb., with a 
gain of I stone 3^ lb. on a ton. 

By this it appears, the increase of weight in sheep 
in comparison with cattle is two to one in one instance^ 

and 
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and m the othe^, about three to one. Cattle appear 
to give a stone . on a ton of turnips> sheep 2 stone 
lOlb. Cattle, in grazing, on the contrary, advance 
S78lb« on an acre^ whilst sheep gain only 2161b. 
There appears something so extraordinary and contra* , 
dictory in this statement, that I confess I have my 
doubts as to the correctness of it. 

Potatoes^ in feeding are supposed to advance cattle 
Sst. per ton, which in comparison with turnips is as 
three to one, but in point of price, potatoes are to tur- 
nips as four to one, and more generally six to one. 
When there is no opportunity of dispoang of potatoes 
for human food, they may be applied with advantage 
to the feeding of stock. 

The difference of opinion is so great amongst the best 
informed glaziers, respecting the consumption of food^ 
and increase of weight of animals, as to make it desirable 
that some measure should be taken to establish ti^ese 
fects on solid grounds, and to prove the necessity of a 
measure similar to that proposed at the last Oyingham 
Agricultural Meeting, by that spirited improver^ Mr. 
Bates, of Hulton Castle ; viz. of devising, by a cor- 
respondence with the Board of Agriculture, and other 
Societies in the kingdom, some means of ascertaining 
the relative perfection of all the different breeds of 
stock, their propensity to fatten on the least food, and 
at the earliest maturity. The result of such an expe* 
riment would prove which stock were the most profit- 
able. Heartily do I v/ish success to the plan I At 
present the choice of stock is governed by local preju- 
dice or iashion. 

Anxiout 
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, Anxious to clear iip some of the doubts respeetiog. 
the increase of animals, and the relative advantages of 
soiling and grazing^ I undertake to make the folldw- 
ftig experiments, the result of which I shall not offer 
as conclusive, but as leading to more extensive trials. 
In* the course of the present year I am proceeding with 
the feeding of two of each of the following breeds of 
cattle:— 

Short-homed* 

Long-horned. 

Hereford. 

Sussex. 

Glamorganshire* 

Galloway. 

I was greatly disappointed in my endeavours to prd« 
cure both Devons, and some of the best Scotch ^cattle.. 
The experiment is made on two-years-old heifers* 
The weight and value of food, together with their 
progressive increase, will be regularly stated. To 
make such an experiment satisfactory, the breeders of 
the various stocks should agree in furnishing the cattle; 
as it is otherwise extremely difficult to procure the best 
specimens. Tjie cattle are not fed for the purpose of 
fattening solely^ but to show their increase on a plan 
of feeding, that will leave a profit to the farmer. To 
gain a pound of meat, at double its worth, cannot be 
an object worthy of either individual, or public atten- 
tion. One fact is already clearly ascertained, that the 
increase of animals is neither according to their original 
iveight^ nor to the food consumed--<-unless I am incor- 
rect 
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itcx in estimating the advance of value on the !eai| 
bright, there is no comparison between a Highlander 
and any other stock. The Kylo appears to increase 
with half the consumption of food^ a$ much as an^ 
•ther breed of cattle. 

I had an opportunity of proving Dr. Walker's cor^ 
rectness, from an experiment made by a gentleman at 
Sunderland, who imports Scotch sheep, and feeds 
them five to an acre, for two years ; they averagej| 
when leanj IS lb. per quarter, and feed, in the twQ 
years, to 23 lb. per quarter, gaining 40 each, which 
gives 100 lb* as the product of each twelve months 
per acre. Had the same pasture been fed with Leiw 
cester sheep, they would have gained double the 
weight. 

pRJNGLB on the Diseases of the Army, states the 
nourishment contained in one ounce of animal food to 
be equal to what is derived from twelve ounces of ve» 
getable. 

Granting this to be correct, the comparison of the 
nourishment produced by grazing, and from thf 
growth of grain, would be a^ follows : Two hundre4 . 
pounds of animal food obtained from an acre of grass 
land, would be equal to two thousand four hundre4 
pounds of wheat, or the growth of two acres. 

The alteration of the Com laws in 1773 operated 
still further to decrease the quantity of com grown, 
by creating a competition of foreign grain in our 
markets ; and that at a time when the profits otl 
grazing were already greater than on growing corn. 

£very burden which the necessities of the state 

havt 
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have since imposed has been a direct tax upon the 
|>Iough, and consequently operated as a bounty on 
fconverting land from tillage to grazing. The in- 
creasing demand for workmen for our manufactories 
has united with other causes to enhance the price of 
labour^ and operated as a further check upon agricul* 
tare* 

The great acquisition and general diffusion of wealth 
have had the effect of increasing the number of plea- 
sure horses. The very improvements in agriculture 
have made a larger proportional number of horses ne- 
cessary, which has been further increased by the obli- 
gation of performing a great deal of work by horses, 
not only from the want of labourers in some districts, 
but also from the advance in the price of labour. The 
additional number of pleasure and agricultural horses 
has been the means also of consuming the produce of 
a considerable portion of the best acres in the kingdom, 
and has had a powerful influence in diminishing the 
growth of bread com. 

I am confidently of opinion that a million and a half 
of acres might be spared from the pastures appropriated 
for the support of horses and cattle, and applied to 
the production of grain. In confirmation of this per- 
suasion, I beg to state in the fir^t place what I conn 
ceive to be the quantity of land employed in the main- 
tenance of the various descriptions of hprses. By the 
returns of the Tax-ofEce, we are enabled to ascertain 
with tolerable accuracy the number of horses in Great 
Britain. 

The saving which might be made in feeding of cattle 

must 
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must rest upon conjecture^ as we have no accurate 
criterion. The trials I have made, justify the suppo^ 
sition of its admitting of very great retrenchment. 

The number of horses that are entered and pay the 
duty, amounts to 1,178,000, as appears from the re- 
turns of the Tax- office; and if we add those exempted 
as belonging to the army, &c. ; and make allowance for 
the occasional evasion of the t^x, we shall not much err 
|n taking the total number of pleasure horses at two 
hundred thousand : nine hundred thousand and up* 
wards of husbandry and draught horses are entered ; 
and making the proper allowance for exemptions, and 
for such as may not have been returned, we may, I 
conceive, fairly estimate them at one million — Sup- 
pose then^ 

M0,000 pleasure hones require 6 acres each or 1,200,000 

30,000 cavalry • . 5 - 160,000 

1)000,000 husb. and draught horses 4 • 4,000,000 

200,000 colts, brood mares, &c. a - "GOO^OOQ 

l^OfiOO horses. acres 5,9SOfiM 

Of the six millions of acres employed in feeding, 
horses of various descriptions, suppose them to be 
dUvided between pasture and grain, allowing four mil* 
Cons under grass, and two for oats, I conceive, upon 
it moderate estimate, that a twentieth part might b« 
spared by feeding draught horses upon potatoes, car- 
rots^ and ^raw, instead of hay, and soiling them in 
summer ;. by which a saving of three hundred thou* 
wnd acree might be made. 

There 
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There is no object of greater national importance 
than the reduction of the number of horses kept ' for 
]>l6asure, and the transport of goods. From our Inez* 
hausdble resource of iron, it would be highly advan# 
tageous to have iron rail roads in every direction where 
there was any considerable transport of goods. 

In the last year, I shall have made a saving of the 
"Worfc of thirty horses in my coal-works, by laying 
iron roads upon inclined planes. Ten years ago this 
great and important reform was suqfgested by my 
friend and agent Mr. Swinburne, but unfortunately 
it was not attended to, till the expense of horse labour 
became so enormous as to compel me to resort to every 
mode of retrenchment. The same plan may, in Vari- 
ous cases, be adopted with equal advantage. 
- This would make so great • a saving, supposing it 
general, that the horses so employed, as well as those 
for pleasure, might fairly be made an object of a still 
ftnther taxation. Should the population of the country 
beat any period so increased, as to find a diiEculty of 
obtaining employment, then the tax might with pro- 
priety.be extended to husbandry horses. Manual 
labour so much surpasses the most perfect mechanical 
operation, that it will at all times insure a great supe- 
riority of crop. 

If it be correct, that there are twenty- four millions 
of acres in pasture, deducting four millions supposed 
to be required for horses, there would remain twenty 
milUons for the pasturage of cattle, &c. Does it ad- 
init of much doubt, that (by feeding milch-cows, and 
fiutemng cattle with green food, bpth summer and win* 

teo 
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tcVy in sheds) a saving of" a sixteenth part, or one mil^ 
Uon two hundred thousand acres might be madef 
Granting then, that one million and a half of acres 
ttiight be taken from the ground hitherto appropriated 
to the pasturage of horses and cattle we may naturally 
suppose them to be those nearest to towns, and of the 
best quality; most advantageously situated for manure^ 
and consequently capable of producing above tht 
average of estimated crops. But should I be thought 
too sanguine in my calculations, as to the quantity df 
ground that might be obtained, — still with a less pro^ 
porticHi (from the nature of the soil and advantaged 
of situation, from heavier crops and a more frequent 
rotation of wheat being taken) the object might he 
accomplished i supposing one-fourth part to be undef 
wheat annually^ it would supply all our present de* 
mands. By an appropriation of a fourth to green 
crops, a larger quantity of food would be produced 
than was supplied by the whole whilst under pasture } 
the remaining 750,000 acreis could be left for other 
crops, and might be managed in such a manner as 
would prepare the quantity of land requisite for wheat* 
I might also with propriety state the prodigious saving 
which would be made by the general use of the 
drill. Upon the farm (to which I have so frequently 
referred) there are 100 acres sown with the drill, 
with a Winchester and a half to the acre, whilst 
the common practice of the district is three Win* 
chesters. This makes a saving of J 50 Winches- 
ters^ the cost of which would have been, at the 
time, ISl. The drilled wheat of last year averaged 

thirrf 
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thirty Winch^ters per acre^ the barley of this, sixty*. 
sine. . 

The expense of the mode of tillage I have prac- ; 
tised and recommended is undoubtedly great, and 
its answering must doubtless depend upon grain keep- 
ing lip its price. If wheat falls much below lOs. per 
bushel, I should despair of the profits being such as 
Would r^ay the farmer. 

•Ill: farms which are greatly out of condition, the 
first yesur's cost will be the greatest. A farm, oncp got 
into order, may be kept so, without incurring any ex- 
traordinary expense. 

' The average pricie of whfeat for the last ten years I 
liave stated to have been at 3/. 6s^ per quarter, ex- 
clusive of bounties ; had this been the price iii the first 
fire years of that period, I yerily believe it would have 
proved such an ehcouragftoent to the growth of grain, 
as would have prevented the necessity of our prodi*. 



gious importations, (and in great measure} saved the 
•nation forty millions, paid for the purchase-of foreign 
grain in that period, besides seven millions of bouur 
ties out of the Exchequer. 

Taking six years from 1793, the average will be 
£/• 17s. Qd. and excluding the years 1795 and 1796, 
which were both falling crops, the average of the 
lour remaining years will be 21. 10$. Sd. an advance 
of only fourteen shillings and eight-pence in a space of 
' little less than a century. But permit me to ask, is 
&ere any advance ? . According to Sir George Shuck* 
burgh Evelyn's Tables of the Depreciation of Money, 
in 1689, one pound had as gre^it power over the ne« 

i* cessaries 
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cessaries of life as 2h 93 8fcf. had in 1800, tf to, 
!/• 16^. per quarter for wh?at ia 1700 would be equal 
in present money to 4/. Ss. Sd. and this without esti- 
mating taxes, advance of labour, or other charges of 
cultivation. 

What branch of commerce do we possess that is ca- 
pable of producing a net gajn of upwards of four mil* 
lions and a half annually? Such, however, is the 
trade we appear to despise, notwithstanding a very 
considerable part of out* national prosperity dependa 
upon it. 

Let us pause a moment, and reflect on the prodi* 
gious importance of agricultural commerce, in the 
present state of our population. Ten millions of peo- 
ple^ consuming each seven Winchesters of wheat, re- 
quire seventy million bushels, which, at a cost of 9s. 
per Winchester, amounts to thirty-one million five 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Thirty-two million bushels of barley were, in 1 S02^ 
according to Mr. Addington*s calculation, consumed 
in malt, . which, at 5s. per budbel, amounts to eight 
millions. What is used in distilleries, and consuao€4 
for bread, with oats used in: Scotland, and some parts 
of England for the same purpose, may be estimated at 
fc twelve millions. 

Butcher's meat, at half a pound for each individual,| 
forty-five millions^ though this greatly exceeds the 
consumption, it will not be too great an allo^^nce. If 
it be considered as including the charge for m&t 
cheese, butter, and vegetables. 

Suppose three pounds a-head for clo^thiag^ or tbttf' 

five 
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Qy^ millions^ though this may appear too much for the 
tlo^tbing 6f the lower orders, it falls short of the mid« 
4|mg ^nd higher classes* Taking Ireland at a little 
ifli})Q?e a fourth of Great Britain^ say twelve nuUions 
and a half. 

Oats for horses, allowing 12lb, for pleasure horses, 
tuid 8 lb« for farm horses, &c. amounts to sixteen mil* 
iions^ and the rent of four million of acres for grass 
and hay, at one pound per acre, makes the whole 
iqost of feeding horses twenty millions, or 25L per 

One million of colonists supplied from Great Bri« 
^dn, are included. 

. Double our population, and what almost incalcu* 
iablq resources of internal commerce present theta* 
^Ives! 

f he internal Commerce of Victual and Raiment 

• « ' • 

stands thus : 

MtUom: 
iBread com, • - - Sl^ 

Barley used in malt, - * 9 

Ditto in distilleries, and for barley afld oats 

used for bread, - - 12 

Cloathing foi: 1 5 millions, at 8/. per head, 43 
Butcher's meat, - * 4S 

Feeding of horses, * • 20 

frdland (suppose) *- * }2| 

JWillioiW, 17* 

Contrast this with our foreign trade^ though stated 

i. 2 at 
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at fifty millions of imports and exports, yet as many 
articles are much under-valued^ suppose it seventy mil- 
lions. What proportion vjroukl it bear, were the po- 
pulation doubled ? Admitting all the grain necessary 
for our consumption to be grown in Great Britain^' 
the consequence must be, an immediate diminution of 
foreign commerce, to the amount of five millions, the 
cost of grain supposed to be annually imported. 

Our extended luxury is the priijiary cause of our 
vast commercial relations. Our wants give activity to 
other nations; and to have the means of satisfying 
these artificial demands, has laid the foundation for 
omr extensive manufactories, unless the latter are ex- 
changed for the produce of other countries. Com- 
merce can never exceed the amount of the export of 
raw materials and surplus labour *. The circulating 
medium of any country can never be diminished in 
any considerable degree, without producing the m6st 
disastrous consequences. The fact is, that it varies 
very little. Spain, and Portugal, who alone deal in 
gold to supply all their foreign waiits, are the poorest 
countries in Europe, notwithstanding the advantsfges 
of thdr climate, &c. which they possess. 

Their Indian treasures have served the purpose p£ 
supplying the wants of government, and induced them 
entirely to overlook the only real source of wealth^; 
the industry and activity of the people. .Fortunately" 

* By surplus labour I would be understood to mean manufiic« 
tones, fisheries, the carrying trade> as well as the produce of 
nines, &c. 

for 
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for Europe the mass of the people of Spain are uncor- 
rupted by wealth and manufactories. Attachment to 
their native country remains in Full force. • High prin- 
ciples of honour and independence are felt by all 
ranksj and the result will be as glorious a struggle for 
libe'rty, as was evef made by any nation at any 
period of the world. But one sentiment can be enter- 
tained by any British subject ; — if Spain falls a sacpfice 
tp the enemy of the peace and happiness of Europe, 
Great Britain cannot long hope to pursue her freedom. 

It is possible our external commerce may be dimi- 
nished, and yet our internal wealth and strength in- 
creased. 

We possess the staple of various kinds, which are 
absolutely requisite for other countries to be supplied 
yvith, and which they can obtain nq where else^ such 
9S salt, cokls^ iron, lead, copper, wool, fish, the carry- 
ing trade, 3cc. these will suffice to procure all that is 
necessary from other countries, and we have, besides, 
so long as we can keep possession of our C9lonies, 
their surplus produce likewise to barter. 

Were the objects of luxury, the produce of other 
countries, less within the • reach of the community at 
.large, I do not know that the ultimate happiness or 
prosperity of the nation would be affected by it. In 
* the present state of the country, there are supposed to 
be, of commercial population, four millions three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand; — of agricultural, three 
millions six hundred and eighty thousand* 

Should the circumstances of the times make the 
agricultural population preponderate as much as it is 

L 3 
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now bdow that of commerce^ the physical stren^h 6f 
the nation will gain by the change. The iigriculturai 
population being a more hardy, industrious, and sobeir 
race, and supported with a fourth less than what i$ tc- 
quisite to maintain a manufecturer. A nation of agri- 
culturists will of coursfe be considerably more popth 
lous than .a manufacturing one, utiless they place their 
reliance for food on foreign countries, in which caS6 
they ;ctiust be a dependent people. The mandates Cft 
SL foreign despot may overturn such a government, biif 
a nation which depends on its own resources, and hks 
thirty millions of people, has nothing to fear whilst 
it is true to itself. Such a nation as Great Britain 
tnay be, if she pursue her real interest—the cultiva- 
tion of her land. To be able to make a just estimit^ 
of foreign commerce, we ought to take into the sic- 
count the whole internal trade of the empire, to be 
added to thie hundred and seventy-four millions fof 
necessaries ; and estimating this at treble ' the abov^ 
amount, and calling it five hundred millions, the Ios8 
of foreign commerce will be about one-tenth of the 
trade of the united empire, includiilg ourcoloni^^ 
which may be a third of the whote. . ^ , 

T hat trade has in general preceded agriculture ik 
certainly true. Till luxury gave birth to wants^ i 
Stimulus was required to call men into ex:ertron. 
Flanders affords a strong example of a country losing' 
its commerce, and yet retaining its pdpulationj arid 
saperiority in agriculture, to all the rest of Europe!.' 
The same quantity of land will not miaintain the same* 
humber of persons employed in manufactoriies a6 Hi 
^ • t Agriculture.* 
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agriculture. This, I conceive, is fully proved by the 
State of population in China. When speaking of 
trade, I would always be understood to mean foreign 

trade. A country cultivated and inhabited to the ut-^ 

• 

• most cxt^it, must have an immensie internal traffic. 
The empire of Great Britain, with a population of 
thirty million, would have a trade to the amount of 
ItSO million, without any reference to foreign lux- 
uri^« 

\ think little doubt can be entertained, by unpreju- 
diced persons, of the advantage which must result 
from restoring a due balance between agriculture and 
commerce. That this can be effected without consi- 
derable difficulty, I would by no means insinuate. We 
have the experience of the last half century of the b©* 
aefits that resulted from it \ and this justifies the wish 
that the experiment should again be made. . The con- 
tinuance of our national greatness and our cpmmercial 
prosperity appear absolutely to depend upon it. 

I very much question the poHcy of importation 
bounties on corn, as a general principle, however ne- 
cessary under particular circumstances : the policy 
and wisdom of exportation bounties are ascertained by 
the experience of eighty years, and appear amongst 
the many proofs of the wisdom and sagacity of the 
'legislature of those times. 

Could the nation be fully apprised of the danger of 
pur situation, and our growing dependence on foreign • 
countries for br^ad, and reflect on the difficulties we 
have so recently experienced, as well as the enormous 
drain of wealth that we have sustained in consequence 

L 4 of 
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of it, they would cheerfully concur in there-establish^ 
ment of that system^ which not only pr6cured abund* 
ance to the kingdom, but enabled it to export grain to 
the amount of six hundred thousand pounds annually ) 
a sum little short of a million of our present money. . 

It is doubtless the interest of every member of the 
community to have grain cheap, and subject to as Kttle 
fluctuation in price as possible. To have it of Brkish 
growth appears the most rational way of accomplishing 
these desirable objects : but this cannot be looked for, . 
or expected, unless the pricesi of grain be such as will 
enable it to be grown extensively with a fair prospect 
of profit to the farmer. 

It will scarce be denied, should the spirit of agiiGiiU 
ture diffuse itself i hrough every part of the united em- 
pire, that Great Britain will very soon be able to sup- 
ply grain sufficient, not only for her present, but for 
any increase of population j the inevitable consequence 
must be, that large tracts which are now cultlvated.tp 
supply her wants in the North of Europe and Ame- 
rica, must be. turned to other purposes. Grain beyond 
the demand fpr internal consumption, or for certain 
exportation, will not be grown by any country. It is 
not a commodity which can be stored and kept with-* 
out great loss and expense. In case therefore of a year 
of failure of crops much public calamity would be felt; 
to prevent which it might, and I conceive would be a 
matter of good policy to have public stores in various ' 
parts of the kingdom. The expense would not ex- 
ceed the average charge of bounties; but if it even ' 
should, no reasonable person would repine at an ex- 
pense 
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pehse \(^hich was to give security for the possession of 
plenty : such stores, might prevent in years of plenty 
the grain falling too low^ or rising too high in times 
oiFscarcity, 

The prejudice which naturally arises frona the pre- 

- dilection with which trade and manufactures have long 
been viewed in this country, induces the very general 
belief that the agricultural and commercial interests 

' are so united, that they must stand or fall together; 

'. ' to. restore and maintain an equal balance between 
'them appears most conducive to our national pros- 
perity. 

/ . As a matter of speculation, I should contend, that 
the landed interest had ultimately more to apprehend, 
from the high prices of grain, than the manufacturer} 

- and that any material fluctuation of price does more 
immediately affect its interest. 

' It must be allowed, that agricultural wages are re- 
gulated in a great measure by the price of the prime 
necessaries of life : the late high prices of grain ad- 
■ yanced wages forty per cent. In the years of plenty 
which have succeeded, it has been found impractica- 
• 'ble to reduce them ; various other articles having 
' -also advanced, over which the fall of grain has no 

• fontroul. 

The labourer's scale of expense has kept pace with 

• his wages, and he is as little able as c^er to provide 
. against any additional pressure ; so that should an 

advance take place in grain above the standard of com* 

. mon years (and his employer refuse a still further in- 

/crease of wages), his family must have recourse to pa- 

rochial 
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r^hial relief, which ultiiriately brings a heavy burdeii 
upon the landholder. 

Manufactural wages have always been much higher 
than agricultural, and depend in some degree upoo 
the flourishing state of trade. ' If the demands slacken^ 
the manufecturer gets his work done at a lower rate 
rather than the hands should be out of employ, or 
obliged to seek other situations. The mechanic 
(earning considerably more wages) can bear a mode* 
tzXe advance upon the prime necessaries of life, either 
by the sacrifice of some superfluities, or by the exten* 

sion of his hours of work. Neither of these are in the 

J* 

power of the labourer ; he has no resources ; his con^ 
fined means admit not of further retrenchment, nori| 
there any vacant time at his own disposal. 

The manufacturer too hjis a free option whether or 
no he will continue his trade ; if he cannot do it to 
advantage, he ^lay withdraw hiii capital, and leave his 
men to be supported by the landed interest, who are 
bound to share the last farthing with them : they ar^ 
in the situation of the mariner— :they cannot quit the 
vessel, but must abid^ its fate ! 

Feeling, as I am conscious I do, a strong predilection 
in favou'r of agriculture, 1 am persuaded I do not view 
the question between that pursuit and agriculture with* 
ouf a powerful prejudice. It may, in some degree* 
have given a bias to my sentinitnts : but putting the 
policy of the measure for a moment out of the ques^ 
tion, let us try it upon other grounds, and see if ma« 
nufactories have contributed to the happiness and com- 
fort of the great body who are engaged in them. Whien 
' have 
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paye been the effects of high wag6s ? Have they pro* 

i' .'•■•■■.■' ■ ' , - 

moted the' real interest of tho$e who receive them? 
Does the manufacturer, with double his earnings, en* 
joy a greater proportion of the necessaries of lifef 
Are* his family better provided for, his children 
more attended to, and a greater degree of aittentioxi 
bestowed upon their morale and education ? I answer 
decidedly the reverse; and the labourer who earns from 
thirty to forty pounds is in all respects (I mean gene-^ 
tally spea^ng) better off^ than the manufacturer who 
gains from sixty to seventy. The drunkenness and 
debauchery of*the great body of manufacturers justifies 
fevery' predilection for a profession that produces t 
greater share of human felicity. In the town before 
klluded to, there is little thoroughfare, with a popul^* 
tibn of eight thousand souls. It contains sixty-fout 
■ public-houses. Now supposing each house to take 
daily no more than eight shillings, it would be up* 
^ards of 1 1 ,000/. per annum : this would afford^ 
granting a fourth profit, about thirty^six pounds td 
feach house; but what would this be towards their 
support, when the license, and additional rent on a 
j[)ublic-house were deducted. I think a third may b<i 
added, and we may estimate the cost of the liquid pot 
ton that is swallowed at 1500/. Calculadng there to 
be ia thousand manufacturers, &c., each man's expendi- 
ture 'would amount to fifteen pounds per man, or 
fieiarly six shillings per week. But unfortunately their 
debauches are not restrained, and too frequently they 
fcotitinue whilst a shilling remains to spend, Dome$ti<!r 
Strife and misery ensue j the children are neglectedf 
^ ' and 
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and the example set^ operates upon them. I think I 
am justified in statmg, there is more misery to be found 
in this class of men than any other. I refrain from 
pursuing the detail, which exhibits what every feeling 
mind must deplore. Much and deeply as I lament to. 
witness the unproductive labour that I see in the place 
of my own residence, yet J should hesitate before I 
sanctioned the introduction of any extensive aumufac- 
tory. I am sensible that the wealth of individuals in 
the town would be augmented, and that the town itself 
would be embellished and improved in appearance j 
but the morals and character of the mass of the ptople, 
1 am persuaded, would be stiU more contaminated. 
I know no instance where this has not been the csisej 
and if this be correct, a price beyond their worth is 
paid for the improvements that manufactories bring 
with tliem, 

I trust that, by the prudential and wise measures 
which have been, and may still be adopted, the inte- 
rests of agriculture will be promoted, and those of 
the manufacturer secured upon a more solid basis, 
than whilst they were suffered to depend on ciroum- 
' stances over which the nation could exercise no con- 
troul. 

I trnst the ardent interest I feel on this subject 
does not so far mislead my judgment, as to induce 
me to conceive that practicable, which in feet is 
only visionary. On the contrary, I flatter myself, 
that my ideas of the advantages that would result 
from an extended system of agriculture, and feed, 
ing of horses and cattle upon green food and other 

crops ' 
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crops both summer and winter, in order to lessen 
the necessity of employing so large a portion of our 
most productive lands in pasture, will have the sanc- 
tion of those whose coincidence of opinion will give 
weight to the plan I have adopted. Allowing it were 
to fall short of the whole advantage I conceive it 
capable of producing, it may, nevertheless, be at- 
tended with much general as well as partial bene- 
fit. At all events, I hope to be pardoned for hav- 
ing entered thus largely into the discussion of this 
subject. 

The rapid succession of events which have taken 
place in the short period since the above was wiitten, 
has tended to confirm and strengthen the opinions 
I then entertained, and to place agriculture, and its 
importance to the country, in a higher pomt of view 
than what I had contended for. 
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Sir, 

It is with the greatest deference that I beg the favour 
of your 'submitting to the Board of Agriculture, the 
result of an experiment, made on soiling work-horses 
and milch-cows, from the month of June to the end 
of September, in claim of the premium No. 7. 

The quantity of ground appropriated to this pur- 
pose was twenty-four acres, viz. eighteen of clover 
and rye-grass, and six of lucerne. I had a pasture 
also of two acres and a half for turning the cattle into 
during the night. 

The first crop of lucerne was cut previous to the 
commencement of the experiment, though applied 
with other food to the feeding of milch cows. Its 
produce averaged six tons per acre. It is planted in 
three foot stitches of the third yearns growth. The 
•only top-dressings given to it had been coal-ashes 
and street-rakings, with a small proportion of lime. 

The experiment, which I shall have the honour of 
submitting for the consideration of your Honourable 
Board, commenced on the first day of June j the 
stock to be soiled consisted of eighty work-horses j 

* Communications to the Board of Agriculture. 
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ten milch and twenty calving cows; to these last 
only one stone each of clover was allowed, and the 
remainder of their food was grass cut from hedges, 
head-lands, and plantations. Ten stones of clover 
per day were likewise appropriated to the feeding of 
pigs, so that the aggregate daily consumption of clo- 
ver amounted to three hundred and ninety stones, 
being somewhat mor€ than the produce of a rood of 
the first crop of clover and rye-grass. 

The result of various and repeated trials proved that 
the weight of the green food, eaten in the twenty-four 
hours by work-horses, having an allowance of from 
eight t6ten pounds of oats per day, was nearly four 
stones; but after the few first weeks of soiling, three 
stones and an half were found sufEcient. Milch-cows 
required on an alverage four stones' weight of clover 
and rye-grass, the latter being most predominant. It 
is likewise most probable that they got some little ad- 
dition to this quantity on being first turned out into 
the pasture. The quantity of clover consumed by 
both horses and cattle depends a great deal upon its 
age J it is very wasteful, and bad economy to cut it 
too young. A mixture of rye-grass with clover 
makes a much less quantity serve, and in a climate so' 
subject to rain as the North of England, the risk is 
less in making it into hay. Much as the clover crops 
of Essex are a fair object of envy^ they are not one 
for our imitation. Had the crop been entirely clover, 
I am, from an experiment of Mr. W. Swinbum, 
(on whose accuracy I can depend) inclined to believe 
a greater weight of food would have been required. 

Mr. 
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Mn Swinburn tried about the first or second of 
June, what weight of clover a milch-cow would con- 
tome^ and found she ate sixteen stone in the twenty- 
• foul- hours. 

The spot where the clovei* grew was flooded by the 
drainage from the house and offices, and was ex- 
tremely luxuriant and succulent ; it weighed ISi tons 
per acre, four times the weight of any crop in the 
neighbourhood at that time ; indeed there was none 
in the parish fit to cut till the 20th. The clover was 
to forced that I do not siippose double the number. of 
tons required in a general way to make a ton of hay 
Would have been sufficient* The cow drank no water ; 
thp consumption of water by a milch-cow is about 
eight stonej and very little variation was perceived in 
Iheir consumption. To suppose this would give a 
result morally correct would be absurd i but if truth 
be sought for, it will come pretty near it. If for the 

.; J>urposes of deceiving one's self or others, no doubt 
this method may suit the purpose; In recommending 
the practice^ I take for granted it is the intention of 

• the party to come as near the truth as possible. The 
object proposed is to know how to proportion the stock 
to the food, that has not suffered by the want of that 
precaution. A considerable deduction for unforeseen 
. losses would (by every practicable farmer) be made in 
such crops. 

The clover and rye-grass yielded nine tons per. acre 
at the first cutting. The method taken to ascertain 
the weight of the different crops was as follows. Ten 
i^uare yards (nearly the forty-eighth part of an, acre) 

M 2 werd 
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were indiscriminately^ med^ured out in different parts 
of the 'field ; and after mowing, th^ produce of each 
was accurately weighed : from the gross amount of 
which an average was taken j the same method was 
liniformly pursued in every subsequent trial. 
. I should be wanting towards those who may be in- 
clined to adopt this mode of feeding, were I to omic 
Jioticing in a particular manner, an error which L com^ 
mitted, and by which my subsequent crops were 
jgreatly lessened. Notwithstanding my having accu- 
rately ascertained the daily consumption of food, I 
had not applied the calculation, so as to determine 
the period, up to which the clover and rye-gra8» 
would supply my stock ; and it was the middle of 
June before I was fully apprized, that not above half 
of the crop could be consumed in soiling, before a 
great part of the remainder would become seeded and 
q)oiled. To prevent so serious a loss, I directed 
eight acres of it to be cut and made into hay ; but un* 
fortunately some time elapsed, from the bad state of 
the weather, before this could be done ; and conse* 
quently this additional delay greatly injured the quan* 
tity of the succeeding crops. 

Had one half of the eighteen acres been cut for 
hay^ on the first commencement of the soiling, it 
would have given so much additional time betweett 
the first and second cutting of a great part of the crop, 
as could not have failed of adding many tons to the 
weight of the second crop. 

Frpra this oversight the greatest part of the secJbnd 
crop was cut before it was sufficiently grown } and it 

alsd 
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gtlso made the last crop so late, on the part which had 
hay, that the third cutting was not one half the weight 
jOJF the other parts of the field. 

The first crop of clover and rye-grass was finished 
by the 10th of July ^ the second cutting of the Jucerne^ 
which succeeded, lasted for about ten days. The 
average of the whole eighteen acres of clover upqa 
Its second cutting, was six tons. 

By the 20th of July, all the grass frohi hedges, 
head-lands, and plantations was completely exhausted i 
and* not having a sufficient supply of food for soiling 
the whole of my stock, the calving-.cows were turned 
' put to pasture ^ but they had scarcely been out a 
month, when I had the mortificatioa to find the greater 
part of them attacked by the garget, which compelled 
me to have them brought back again. By this means 
the daily consumption of green food was so niuch in- 
creased, as to give me reason to be apprehensive (it 
was then early in September), that I should be driven 
to the necessity of making use of the third crop of 
clover, before it could have gained a sufficient growth. 
With a view of lessening the quantity consumed, I 
caused forty horses to be turned upon the after-math 
every evening after their work, by which a saving wa^ 
fnade of between seventy and eighty stone per day. 

There were four tons per acre on the third crop of 
lucerne, which lasted till the end of September. The 
clover, on the third cutting, had, upon those parts 
which had been first cut, eight tons aud an half per 
acre J but the average of between eight and nine 
^res, was eight tons. On the remainder, the pro- 
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duce was not more than from three tons to three ^n4 
a half. 

I had every reason to be highly satisfied with the 
condition, both of the horses and of the cattle ; and I 
am sanguine in my opinion, in which I am confirmed 
by persons of considerable knowledge and expeiience, 
not only of the superiority of soiling over grazing, 
]but that the horses could not have performed theiy 
work better had they been fed on hard meat. 

At all times when the weather was favourable, and 
the ground dry, the milch-cows were turned out in 
the evening, and suffered to remain in the pasture 
during the night, and taken up early in the morning. 
By pursuing this plan, the garget, or affections of the 
udder, would be in a great measure, if not entirely^ 
avoided.. It is a disorder to which milch-cows in this 
district are very liable, and from which great losse$ 
are sustained, particularly in wet seasons. 

The fourth crop of lucerne was cut in November^ 
and afforded nearly two tons per acre. This, toger 
ther with what remained of the clover, and with the 
tops of eight acres of carrots ( which weighed upwards 
of three tons and a half per acre) fed my stock till the 
-niiddle of the month. They w^ere suffered to pick 
also what they liked from potatoe tops, which were 
pulled and taken to their pasture. The cattle ap- . 
peared very partial to the carrot-tops, which are, as 
far as I could judge, equal to any other species of 
green crop. 

The experience of another year enables me still fur- 
ther to corroborate the advantages of soiling. During 

the 
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the whole of the latt season, my horses and cattle were 
fed on clover and cut grass, and the result was equally 
fevourable. 

The clover crops of this year having no mixture of 
iye*grass, weighed on the three cuttings, twenty* 
four tons. 

The first began the 21st of June - 11 Tons. 
Second in August - - 10 

Third in October - si 



24i 



The spring was highly unfavourable, as was also the 
long continued drought, in the end of June and July. 
I had fully expected SO tons, from the superiority of 
6oil and management over other years. A great deal 
depends in the latter crop, upon the early cutting of 
the first. The grass was cut from every hedge, and 

' which answers many good purposes ; it effectually de- 
stroys all weeds, and puts the clover a great deal fur- 
ther than it would otherwise go. Should gypsum be 
found to answer as a top-dressing, clover will become 
a still more valuable crop. A ton of red gypsum, 
which is equal in strength, though not put for plaster, 
can be had at 1 8s. Freight, grinding, &c. suppose 
22^. or 405. per ton, which answers for three acres, 

:: or 13^. per acre. A top-dressing of ashes costis Ss. - 
Mr. Wm. Swinbum received the cup given for 
soiling by the President of the Workington Agricul- 
tural Society, in having eat and fed one acre, the pro- 
duce of which was 27 tons. He began the 11th of 
Majr. It appears it would have been still more advan- 
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tageous to him, if he, had had double the quantity of 
clover, and cut a part for hay, to have given a greater 
length of time between the cuttings ; by which he would 
have gained, not only a great additional weight of 
crop, but also from its being older, the cattle would 
have consumed less of it, and required water, which 
from i^s succulent state was not necessary. The cat- • 
tie were frequently driven to water during the summer, 
but seldom or' never observed to drink. 

From the Variety of the food and great increase of 
my stock, I thotight it advisable to conclude the expe- 
riment with .the month of October. The following 
estimate of the produce and value of the crops. are 
as correct as they could be made^ considering the ex- 
tent and magnitude of the experiment, and the impos- 
sibility of any one person's attending to every part of 
the consumption. 

Sixpence per stone being the lowest price at which 
hay sells, or 4/. per ton-r-l^cf. per stone for greien 
food, may be fairly reckoned as rather below the aver- 
age of a corresponding price. Subjoined is the 
monthly detail of consumption and cost of feeding, 
each month being estimated at SO days ; 

Monthly Account of Consumption, and Cost of 

Soilings 
June. 

Stone, 
By 80 horses at 4 stone each per . ^ s. d. 

day, and at l^i?. per stone 9600 60 O O 

Ten milch cows at 4 st. each 1200 7 10 



Carryforward 10.800 67 10 



Brought 
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Stone. sS ■ s. d. 

Brought forward 10,800 67 10 O 

2o calving cows at 1 stone each 6OO 3 15 O 

Pigs, 10 stone per day . 303 1 17 6 



July. 

80 horses at 3 J stone per day 8,400 52 10 O 

lb milch cows at 4 stone each 1,200 7 ^0 O 
20 calving cows, 1 stone each for 

20 days - - 400 2 10 O 

Pigs, 10 stone per day - 300 1 17 



Total 55,200 



73 2 « 



August. 

80 horses at 3| stone each • 8,400 52 10 O 

10 milch cows 4 stone each 1,200 7 10 O 
20 calving cows 2 stone each for 

20 days - - 800 5 

Pigs 10 stone per day - 300 1 17 6 



64 7 Q 



66 17 6 



September. 

40 horses, 3$ stone each • 4,200 26 5 O 

40 ditto, li ditto - 2,100 13 2 6 

30 milch cows, 4 stone eadi ' 3,600 22 10 O 

Pigs, 10 stone per day - 300 117 6 



October. 

80 horses, 3| st. each per day 8,400 52 10 O 

30 milch cows, 4]stone - 3,600 22. 10 O 

Pigs, 10 stone per day - 300 1 17 6 



63 15 



76 17 



345 O 



Residue of clover and lucerne consumed in fol- 
lowing month • - - ' • 90 O 

Total 435 O O 

Estimate 
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Estimate of Crop made upon the Calculatioa of the 

Consumption. 

10 acKes of first cutting of clover 

and rye-grass, computed at Q 

tons per acre, and valued at Tons, 

l^d., or 1/. per ton 
2d cutting of 18 acres^ at 6 tons 

ditto 
3d ditto> 9 acres, at 8 tons ditto 
^ ditto, at 3 tons ditto 
2d cutting of lucerne, 6 acres, at 

5 tons ditto 
3d of ditto, at 4 tons ditto 
4th of ditto, at 2 tons ditto 

.365 
Over estimated beyond the sup- 

/ppsed consumption • 18 



Tons. 


Stones. 


j£ 


s. 


d. 


90 


14460 


90 








108 


J 7280 


108 


O 





72 


11520 


72 








27 


4320 


27 








30 


4800 


30 








24 


3840 


24 


6 





12 


1920 


12 









56080 
2880 



363 O O 



18 O O 



345 ^5200 345 O 



Hesidue of clover, lucerne^ and tillage, till Cfar!stma& 90 



This gives a proHt ,on soiling of 14 1 6 3^ 
Ditto op grazing - 110.4. 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

Balance of profit in favour of 

soiling T ' T 13 5 ll| 



435 O Q 



Profit from soiling Twenty-four Acres, with two 

Acres and a Half qf Pasture. 



Py feeding with clover and lucerne, as above 
By 8 acxes made into hay - , 

By first crop .of lucerne, of 36 tons 

Carry forward 



£ 4. d. 

435 9 
72 O Q 
36 O Q 

543 p Q 

Brought 
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^ s. d. 
Brought forward #43 O 
^pense of labour and attendance 
two men to cut and lead> at 2s» 
per d.iy, and a horse at 45. ditto 
for 150 days - gS60 

A labourer attending cattle for 150 
days - r - 15 

^ 7P 9 

MANURE, 
fl carts per day> from 80 horses^ at ' 

2s. 3d. per cart r 67 10 

2 carts ditto for the 150 days, from 
30 cows and pigs, at 2^. 3d. pea- 
cart • - 33. 15 

101 5 



Balance in favour of manure above 
cost of labour 

Rent of 26 acres and a half, at dA 

per acre - - 

(Charge of expense for cultivation, 

at 4/. per acre . - 



r 


26 5 




569 S 


79 10 


. 


96 






175 10 





293 15 

This gives a profit of 14/. 9^* 7^ P^f ^cre. 



Comparative Statement of Profit on the Grazing of 

112 Acres. 

The grazing of 80 horses, allowing an acre for jf #• /« 
each horse^ at the rate of 4s, per week < 352 O 

Twenty cows, at an acre and a half each, at the rate 

# 

gf 4/. iO^. for twenty-two weeks - 90 O O 

Carryforward 442 O O 

Brought 
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Brought forward 
Tvro acres allowed as an equiraleftt to pig8 fed 
' Winterage of 112 acres, at 105. per acre 



Rent of Il2 acres> at 3/. per acre 



jf 


s. 


^• 


442, 







* 


8 


o 


q 


36 








506 








336 


o 






170 q 



£ s. d. 
Tbis allows a profit on gracing of | 10 4 per acre. 
Brofit by soiling - . 14 9 7 



12 19 3 



We must not confine the advantages of soiling t<j 
the statement above, considerable as it appears. A 
inost important object, both to the public and to indi- 
tiduals, is the saving of ground; it affords also to 
individuals the means of keeping large stocks near 
populous towns, where an extent of pasture could not 
be procured. The public is benefited by the surplus, 
land left applicable to the supply of other neces- 
saries. In situations where farmers have no adventi- 
tious resources of procuring manure, it opens tp them 
a prospect of extended cultivation, which they can 
obtain by no other means ; and it will be allowed, as 
a still farther and most material recommendation in fa- 
Tour of soiling, that not only the cattle are in better 
condition, but that they are less liable to accidents. 

The want of a weighing machine prevented me last 
season from making some experiments between soiling 
and grazing, to ascertain their proportions with re- 

■ 

i^ect to fattening of cattle j but I hope another year 

' tQ 
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to be able to; try to make some interesting trials oil 
this subject. 

Under every circumstance^ and in every point of 
mew I have been able to take of the question, it ap- 
pears the mDst lucrative and beneficial system which 
can be followed, and has wherewithal to render it 
applicable and advantageous to all dtuations; 

The ground upon which the clover and rye-grass 
grew is a poor day, with a hard cinder immediately 
under the surface, which renders it extremely reten- 
tive of surface water. If twenty-three (ohs of clover 
and rye-grass can be obtained per acre on such iand^ 
what ijncrease ^nay not reasonably be expected on 
ground of an average quality. It was broken up for 
oats, and a more miserable crop was never seen ; next 
succeeded cabbages and turnips ; and in the year fol^- 
lowing the crops were reversed. 

The first crop of turnips was raised from coal ashes. 
The cabbages were very well manured! The turnips 
of the second crop followed the cabbage without ma- 
nure ; and both crops were drawn* These successive 
green-crops were found necessary, to clean and free 
the ground from twitch-grass. Barley followed them, 
the ground having had a top-dressing of coal-ashes. 
It was sown by M^Pougal's drill, and produced 52 
saleable Winchester's per acre; the clover, after the 
Essex method, was top-dressed with coal-ashes, street* 
rakings, sea-sand^ and schistus. 

This latter substance (of which abundance is to be 
obtsdned in all coal countries)has hitherto, at least in this 
district, been considered as an enemy to vegetation ; 

and 
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and I believe this to have been the firSt tfiaf 
made of the schistus in this part of the kingdom. 
As far as a judgment can beformed of its effects ' 
on so short an experience, I think, there is every 
reason to believe it will answ er extremely well. — ^ 
It is difficult of decomposition^ and consequently 
where it is spread too thickly^ it forms a crusty which 
may be injurious to the growth of grass^ As a reme* . 
dy for this, I have caused a .very considerable quantity 
of it to be mixed with hot lime, which has had the 
effect of pulverizing it completely ; and I entertain no 
doubt of its being found a valuable acquisition to the 
agriculture of those districts where it is to be obtained. 
I am happy to have this opportunity of acknowledging 
my obligations to Mr. Davy, of the Royal Institution, 
for the suggestion of mixing lime with schistus. 

The top-dressing of the clover and rye-grass has 
been again repeated, and from its appearance I fully 
expected that the crop of the succeeding year would . ' 
not be inferior to the former one. In this expectation 
I have been too sanguine, and am disappointed ; much 
of the clover was destroyed by the late frosts. It cut 
well the first time ; but came to nothing afterwards, 
and by no means defrayed the expense of a second top* 
dressing ; but I hope that the third crop will ensure, a 
good return of wheat by being ploughed in. 

I shall now proceed to state the result of a valuable 
€xperimenJ: immediately connected ^with this subject, 
which was furnished to me by the Bishop of Landaff^ 
whose enlightened and comprehensive mind embraces 
^very science, and whose elucidations carry conviction 

upon 
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upon whatever subject he treats. Twelve hundred 
and seventy-two grains of the following grasses, and 
twelve hundred of lucerne, were accurately weighed 
every day, for the space of a month, till they were 
found to have no other variation, than what was occa- 
sioned by the state of the atmosphere* 

1272 grains dart-grass reduced to 469 
Ditto of rye-grass ditto 406 

Ditto of rib-grass ditto 385 

Ditto of clover ditto 324 ' 

1 200 grains of lucerne ditto 250 

Thus the rye-grass lost in twenty-four hours 365 
grains ; and the lucerne in the same space of time SS5 
grains. 

This experiment points out the great advantage of 
applying, clover and lucerne for soiling, as their loss 
. is considerably greater in making into hay, than that 
of any other species of grass. . 

Before concluding, I beg leave to state the result of 
another experiment on a crop but very partially culti- 
•rated, the profits and advantages of which are, in my 
.estimation, gi:eater than any other crop j I mean car- 
rots. This admirable root has, upon repeated and 
very extensive trials for the last three years, been 
-found to answer most perfectly as a part substitute for 
oats. Where ten pounds of oats are given per day, 
four pounds may be taken away, and their place sup- 
plied by five pounds of carrots. This has been prac- 
tised in the feeding of eighty horses for the last three 

yearS; 
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years, with the most complete success ; and the health 
^d condition of the horses allowed to be improved by 
the exchange. 

In order to afford the data for estimating the profit 
of carrots, I shall add the actual expense of the culti- 
vation of an acre. It must be oteerved, hovireVer, 
that the ground, to which the expense refers, is by 
no means such as would, in general estimation, be 
thought fitted for the growth of carrots. The expense 
attending the preparation of such ground is conse- 
quently much greater, than would be requisite in 
soils more genial to their growth j and probably the 
return is greatly inferior also. 



Expense on the Cultivation of an Acre of Carrots. 

^ s. d* 
Winter fallow with water-furrowing - O 10 6 
Deep ploughing ^ith four horses - 1 i O 

Twice ploughing subsequent to ridging up, 

with harrowing and picking - 1 2 O^ 

Ridging up with double mould board 

plough - . - 8 

Seed 1 lb. 5s, -^ hand sowing on three- foot 

stitches, 5s. j and drawing the trenches, 

5^. - - - - 15 O 

Three times hand "weeding - 1 10 O 

* Six times working with ploughs and bar- 

rows during the summer - 2 5 

Carry forward 7. 15 O 

Brought 
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Brought forward; 7 11 6 

CutdiLg tops off, 10^. and leading, 15^* 15 
Taking up with plough, 8^.; leading, 

1/. 10^. * -^ . 1 18 
. Cutting orf tlie vegetative part and piling, 

15*^ ^ - . - O 15 O 

I 

j20 carts of ashes, at 3^. ; scaling, 5$. S 5 O 



j^. 14 14 6 



Value of Carrots* 

lltbns 137 stone of tops, at id. £. s. d. 
per stone - * 2 11 5 

12^ tons, or 2000 stone of car- 
rots, at 6d. * 50 O O 

52 11 5 

Deduct expense of cdltivatioii - 14 14 6 

Profit per acre * f -8^.37 16 11 



iik 



Comparative Cost of feeding between Oats and 

Carrots* 

4lb. per' day of oats for eighty horses, at 

the rate of U. Srf. per stone, or 22 ^. b. d, 

8t^««id2lb. - - 1 8 S 

K Brought 
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£. s. d. 
Brought forward, 1 8 3 
80 horses with 5 lb. of carrots 

per dayj at 6d. per stone, or ^. s. d. 

28 stone 8 lb. - 14 3 

Expense of cutting and washing 2 O 



O 16 3 



Gahi on feeding with carrots - O 12 

Carrots being taken at 6c/. and oats at 1^. Srf. per 
stone. . 

« 
I have found the carrots to keep extremely well, by 

cutting off the vegetative part, and piling them in- 

rows one foot and a half broad, and six feet high, 

and taking care to admit a suiEciency of air, till the 

fermentation is oyer. 

The extreme mildness and moisture of last winter 
occasioned a great Ipss in my carrots towards the latter 
end of February j I beg therefore to be understood as 
speaking with considerable dijBSdence as to my method 
of keeping them, though it answered perfectly well 
the two preceding seasons. I have constructed aper- 
tures in the roofs of my carrot and potatoe houses, 
which give free, vent to the fermentation, and are 
easily shut against rain and frost. I have no doubt, it 
will be found to contribute greatly to their keeping, 
and is done at a tiifling expense. 

I have practised one method in sowing the seed, 
which I do not know to be usual. The seed is mixed 
with moistened sand a week or text days previous, to 

using. 
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.wsing, and kept in some warm situation, by which it 
is in a state of vegetation when sown. This gives' the 
carrot the start of the weeds, and also allows of longer 
pn^e for preparing the grounds 

The advantages derived from this crop are so great, 
., jhat twenty-two acres are prepared for the ensuing 
ye?tf, with this difference only, that the deep plough- 
ing has been given for the winter's fallow. An acre 
of carrots supplies an equal quantity of food for work^ 
ing horses^ as sixteen to twenty acres of oats. My 
weekly saving of oats, by the use of carrots, exceeds 
an hundred Winchesters. 

, Accompanying this are certificates and vouchers for 
Jthe correctness of the above statement, should my 
£laim be so fortunate as to meet with- success. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

h C. CUP.WEN, 
D^cemler 22> 180$. 

• P. S^ I here add the price of labour, to afford an 
TOpportunity of calculating the expense, when compared 
with other districts. 

DayJabourers from 10^. 6d to 12^. per week. 
.In harvest time firom 1 5s. to 1 8^. do. without any 
|dnd of allowance^ 

-Women 1^. per day ; but in harvest from 7^. 6d. 
to 9s. without any allowance. 

(jogd ploughmen from 14^. to 15s. per week. 

iJiT 2 HiA4 
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Hind servants, with board, frotii d guihea^ id itt 
guineas for the half year. 

Women do, from 5 to 6 guineas. 

One horse, cart, and driver, from 5s. to fe^. pit 

day. 

ITie cut grass from hedges and plantations cost cai 
under 1 cf. per stone. Besides the advantages of feedv 
ing, it was the means of destroying all weeds, am ob- 
ject of no inconsiderable importance. 

'^ Workington, Dec. 24, 1 80(5. 

" We^ John Dickson, farrier, and Thomas 
Moor, groom, to John C. Curwen, Esq. do certify 
that the horses under our care have improved in theif 
condition since the carrot feeding commenced. That 
it is our opinion, when from eight to twelve pounds of 
oats are ;gillowed to a work horse per day according to 
its^ employment, four pounds may be omitted for five 
pounds of carrots, and the spirit, conditicm, and 
ability of the horse, to perform his work, improved 
by the same. 

From the experience of three years, I, Thomas 
Moor, can speak with ^confidence of the advantaged of 
carrot feeding, and that John Elliot^ former fiirrier 
to John C. Curwen, Esq. was of the same opinion* 

" John Dicksoi*. 

" Thomas Alooji." 

Whrlinglon, Dec, 24, 1806. 

<* 1, Uaac Kendal, bailiff to J. C. Curwen, E^q. 
Jo c^riifv that I have carefully examined the report 

upon 
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upon soilings and the several statements therein made 
relative to stock-feeding and produce, and I believe 
them to be perfectly correct. I also certify for the 
admirable condition of horses and cattle : and that it 
1$ my belief, the estimate of gain is rather under than 
oyer stated } that a much greater quantity of manure 
nught have been made, had there been a sufficiency 
of straw allowed. 

" Isaac Kendal/' 



y^ Jbliowing is an Extract of a Letter from a most 
respectable Yeoman in one of the most mountainous 
JDistricts in Cumberland. 

Crahmsonset, Bewcastle, January, 2, 1808« 

Sir, 

When at Carlisle, I called upon Mr. Jackson for 
the Agricultural Report, which he had not then re- 
ceived ; but was so kind as to put into my hands your 
communication to the Board of Agriculture on soiling- 
cattle ; and from the manner in which the experiment 
i^ stated, it is obvious^ that it is a much more econo- 
mical and profitable method of feeding. Clover will 
go much farther than turning the cattle upon it. For 
3ome years past t have cut my first crop of clover for 
hav when scarcely ripe ; the second crop being much 
l>etter if the first is cut before the power of vegeta- 
tion i^ exhausted ; and having a bad cow pasture, I 
commenced ^ kind of soiling cov^s, four calves, three 
P^h ^d ^ hoirse, in ^he last week of July^ or so, 

N 3 and 
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and find that between two and. three acres will nearly 
support them till the end of October. By this means- 
I save great part of my fog (or aftermath) as winter' 
feed for sheep, and keep a cow or two more than t' 
could otherwise do. The practice is likely to become 
general in our. neighbourhood, especially on smair 
faorms. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

I could not but feel highly gratified on finding the 
spirit of improvement which is manifesting itself in 
one of the wildest districts in England. If practised 
with success in such a quarter, what return might no* 
be fairly expected in more favoured situations. 



The following experiments made in the course o"^ 

last summer^ afford very satisfactoiy grounds for believ- 

hig ih r soiling for fat will turn out highly advantaged 

fHis, and greatly exceed^ both in profit and increase, any 

'^'nv; which can be attained by gfazing. In a very few* 

iv^ there will scarce be a farmer in the county of 

d\ rluiid who will hot practise it in some degreed 

oj:[ross of soiling has been much more, rapid 

could have believed. When I fitst stated, three 

years 
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years ago, the value of an acre of clover to be from 
20/. to 25/. I obtained little credit for it ; yet in the 
course of the last year, Mr. Ormandy, a farmer in Low 
Fumess, on being asked what he conceived the value 
of an- acre of clover which he had cut and soiled,, 
aaswered, he thought it worth 20/. at least. 

He had soiled eight horses 6 weeks on the 

first cutting, at 4^. per week - 9 12 O 

Nine do« on the second - - 10 16 O 



20 8 O 



And he expected to be able to cut it a third time. 
With such an evidence, I shall close this account, 
trusting it contains ample proof to satisfy any reason- 
able person of the great and important benefit to be 
derived from the practice. 



Detail of art Experiment in Soiling and Grazing^ 
' made at the Schoose Farm^ 1808^ and reported 
to the Workington Agricultural Society^ by the 
President. 

No object is of more importance to the farmer than 
the choice of his feeding and wintering stock ; as 
much of the profit of his green crop depends upon 
the facility with which they fatten, and are kept in 
condition* The greater the stock which can be main- 

K 4 tained. 
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tained, the more manure will be made* If there be 
one breed of cattle which will, with less consiimption 
of food:, gain more than another, that is the .stocH 
every farmer would wish to have. Though up pro? 
position can be more self-evident than this, nor calcu? 
lated to command a more general and ready asjsent^ 
yet, strange as it may appear^ nothing hitherto has 
been less attended to. There is not one valuable ex? 
periment extant upon the subject ; such as hayebe^ 
made are given in so vague and crude a iorax, 93 tp 
preclude any practical information being dr^wu £ro<^ 
them. 

Amongst the many causes of regret for the loss of 
that yaliiable friend to the public, and to the agpcul- 
ture of the country, the late Duke of Bedford, this 
may be reckoned one. His arderft and indefatigable 
mih4 was acliyely employed on this important subject; 

m 

and had he lived he would have ascertained iheinatter, 

9 

and by a series of judicious experiments, vfould have 
left no doubt on a point of such moment. 

Experiments to be useful, require the whole detail 
to bp given. The consumption of food lessens ?is the 
animal increases in fatness ; it is therefore impossible 
to form any just calculation from a portion only of the 
time of feeding : — repeated sts^tcments of vyeight jpre 
necessary to determine the progressive advancen^ent. 
and to mark the period when there is no longer d, g^uQ 
adequate to the foo.d consumed. Advance of market^ 
may coumcrbahnce, and make up the loss on thi^ 
head 5 no particular rule therefore can be fijced, «is tq 
|he time of selling j but every one must judige frpflj 

the 
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liie particular circumstances of the case. It is of great 
(Consequence to the fanper to know the relative wortli 
pf his respective $:rops^ and what advance he caii 
inake upon each, in order to decide upon thtdr value^ 

These subjects were first suggested to me by that 
, sprited and intelligent farmer; Mr. Bates of Haiton- 
Castle ; and the importance of them appears in my 
idew to increase, from the little I have done in the 
pojorse of this summer, with a view of determining 
fthe comparative increase of weight that may be pb- 
tfantA by soiling and gracing. The little I have learnt 
^\Hgn;iient? my desire of proceeding : and I flatter i?iy- 
fi^ the eacperiment I have undertaken, and of which 
yaiji jbaye .^eep the commenqement, will tend to throw 
some lijght upon the subject. In the mean-time I beg 
Jfiaire to lay before the Society^ the result of the trial 
. Ip soiling and grazing for fat# 

In all experiments there is much attention requisite 
|lot to suffer oneself to )be deceived j for Whether the pubr 
^c be misled intentionally, or for want of proper caution 
;iod car^, the effects afie the Sj^me, though the motives 
inay be widely different : the strongest reprehension 
^ due to error, from whatever cause it proceeds. - 

. TTJie i^xperiment yfas pi^de between two Kyloes : 
the one was ten or twelve years old^ and had had a 
number of palves ; the other grazed was four year$ 
old, having had no calves. The advantage was sup- 
pose4 to be wholly in favour of the younger animaU 
It appear$ reasonable that the period most favourable 
for fattening should be as soon as the animal had 
ffiiyed to its full growth* 

Expetimeni 
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Experiment made to determine the respective increase 
made by Soiling and Grazing, commencing the 14th ' 
of May t and concluding the isi of October, 1808,' 
being a period of 140 days. 

Soiled Kylo wrighed (first weight) 66si. 
Grazed Kylo weighed (ditto) 57* 



o 



KYLO SOILED, 

Dale. May 14 I Junes? I Atig.4 | Aug. 23 I Sept.6 1 Oct 1 

JVdghl. efis/, I 74i/, I 74s/. I 77s(. I 78|j(. I SOst. 

A considerable deduction mutt be ' 
mnde from iheapparenlgain of the le-, 
condpetiod of weighing! I should sup-' 
pose one mightsirikeoff all above what. 
appeared !o be the average gain upon 
.- the third period cf Weighing, whenthc 
, animal may be cMiceived to have taken 
fair!/ to feeding. "There appeare tbc 
strongest grounds Sot believing that it 
is weight of entrails, not of carcass ; aa 
the gain of the first fortnight hears no" 
proporiion to aay subsequent aa& 
When confioed, the animal digests hia 

- food lei's rapidly : upon this principle I 
strike olF3sM3iIr.invaluing the soiled 

- kylo; and after the same latc in the ca« 
limate of the long-homed and other 
soiled kyloes. 
Increased wt. of soil'd 

kylo, takenat Vitt. tSi.d.' 
\tb.aa i^s. Sd. . 1lQ4% 
2d. per W. between 
lean value and fat 7 14 «6 *, d. 

10 10 4| 

745sr. clover, at Irf, 3 2 1 

" 2SO;i.oil-cake,atlrf. 13 4 

30?*. of chaff - 26 

——. 4 7 11 



ill 










St- . 


44 


8 








29 


3 


14 


11 




2 


140 


16 



1 9f 



Food consumed. 




All the animals soiled drank about two gallons of water pn 
day, except when the clover was cut and brought in wet. 
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KYLO GRAZED. 



Bays 
Stazed. 



140 



Total 
increase. 



9st. 9|oz 



Increase 
per day. 



15|oz. 



Increas'- of carcass (\oBi 
taken at 2st.)7st. 91b. £ s, d. 
at 4y. 8c?. per st 1 15 8 

2d. per lb. on first weight 6 \3 O £ s. J* 

8 8 8 

1 acre ofgrass(l think insufficient)* 4 O 

• I Ml' 

4 4 6f 
The. icy Id grazed consumed the 5 th of a moderate acre of clover, 
but not more than the Jxh of land worth 4/. per acre. The soiled 
kylo pays nearly 3d. per stone for the clover consumed, or after the 
late of 33/. 125. 6d, tor an acre oK 23| tons ; the grazed kylo pays 
8/* 8^' \Qd. per acre. The manure in soiling is supposed equal, at 
least to the labour : >yhat allowance, if any, should be made iiit the 
tnanure scattered by grazing, lam not prepared to say. The grazed 
kylo was thrown considerably back by th** red water : the soiled 
kfrlo lost nine days by being removed into too warm a shed. It 
tieldom happens dissimilar objects can be brought into perfect com- 
parison. I shall fairly state the facts, drawing the conclusions that 
^strike me 5 leaving every one to exercise his own judgment, and 
either to receive or teject them. 



Result of slaughtering the ituo Kyioes* 
SOILED. 



When taken from food, 1 24 h. fasting, i 72 h. fasting. 
Weighed. . 82st. | ,75st. 8lb. | 6gst. gib. 

st, lb. 



total loss bef. killing, 
12st. 51b. 



Carcass 45 7 

Loose fat 7 3 

Blood , 2 3 

Feet 13 

Paunch, water, &c. 7 1 

Head, heart, &c.. . 2 6 

Hide 4 4 

69 9 



Supposing the calculation of weight to 
be made, as I believe is the case, 
when the beast has been fasted and 
in a state proper to slaughter, the 
kylo will have done well. st. lb. 

Carcass 52 10 

Offal 16 13 



G9-9 



This Kylo leaves a profit, per day, of I6\d. 

Grazed 7%d. 

GRAZED. 



. Weight on food, I After being fasted, 
66«t. 9^1b. I 55st. 9lb. 

sL lb* 0%. 

Carca&s 36 8 8 

Loose fat 4 1 8 

Hide and Oifal. ... , 14 13 O 

^590 



Total loss. 



list |lb. 



Carcass 
Offal . . 



st. lb, 
40 10 
14 13 



55 9 

A further 
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ji further experiment was made with a long-homed 
Cmoj eight or nine years old^ which had had seve* 
ral calves* 



Date. — 7 July n, I Augusts, I Sept. 7> Oct. 1, I Oct. \7» 

Weight. I 75' St. I 84 St |8Q8t.7lb. } 88 St. | 89st.5ll>. 



Ka 



1 

3 
4 



•a 






23 
35 
24 
18 

100 



lip 
»/. lb, 

9 
2 7 
1 7 

J 5 



14* 5 



5-iJir 
rt < 

g-3-- 

.-Se- 



Ih. 0%, 

5 7 
I 

1 

2 4 



i^ooJ consumed. 



!lo. 



1 
2 
3 



Feriodtt Daily 



32 
50 
18 

lOO 



St. 

9 

7 

7 



Total. 

St, 
288 
350 
126 



23 



764 



Statement nf the lExpensf ffnd Gt^' 

Increased weight (de- 
ducting 7st lib.) 5st, j^ s, (L 
131b. ai4s.8d. I 7 9 

2d. per lb. between lean ♦ 

value and fat 8 15 «£ J. tf. 

-.■■ i6 9 9 

7648t cloyer, at li 3 3 ^ 
3001b. oil-cake, at id. 15 
5051. ^bafi; at W* f . . 4 9 



4 12 la 



iSi 9 10 



The first period of increase goes strong- 
ly toestal^ish the principle I naveadoptr 
edi as to estimating the value of the inf- 
^reased weight frpni the third perioA*^ 
weighing. 



Result of slaughtering the long horned Cow, 



Weight from food, 
89st. 51b.. 

5/. lb. 

Carcass 46 5 

l>oose fat 3 7 

¥lo()d. 3 

09i'A 23 2 

JJide. 4 



When killed, I Total loss, 
&Ost. I 9st. ^U). 

St. Ih 

Carcass 49 12 

OUal - 30 2 



80 Q 



■Ma^ 



au t Profit per da^, ...Is. \d. 



\% 
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It is evident the estimated value of the carcass of the . 
long-homed is too high : the kylo sells Id. per /£« at 
least dearer. The original weight gives the result of 
profit, tvhich is little short of the kylo ; when there is 
Ik) comparison in offal to carcass* The long-homed 
consumed a greater weight of food in 100 days^ thaxi 
.the kylo did in 140. 

The progress of the experiments created that degree 
of interest that made me anxious to proceed further: 
in consequence of which, I caused six very moderate 
three-years-old Highbnders to be tied up, the 27th of 
June, and fed them for the greatest part of the time 
>wth grass, cut from hedges, plantations, and walks, 
considered of little if any value. This experiment i$ 
^ tiighly satisfactory j — how much food of this kind does 
every farmer wa:ste ! and which is worse, suffers it to 
seed and multiply weeds ! My first object in cutting 
»y hedges was, to destroy weeds: the appropriation 
hf a great deal of the worst grass to any beneficial 
purpose, was an afterthought. For the last month 
they have been fed with carrot and tumip-tops. I had 
no straw to spare, yet they have maintained their coji- 
dition : one that appears to have failed took the sore- 
mouthy but has killed, extremely well. 



Calculation 
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Calcuhiion of the Increase upon the sit Highlanders* 



June 27 I July 6 I Aug. 3 [ Aug, 23 I Sept. 6 



St. I 



1 


35 


2 


3(5 


3 


37 


4* 


38 


5 


38 


6 


45 



St. 

sg 

41 

41 

42 

41 

31 



I 






St. 

43 .. 

44 .. 

44 .. 

45 .. 
45 .. 
4li .. 



St. 

44 

48i 
46 






1 



47 

46j 

44^ 



J/. 
45 

481 

48 

47i 

45 



r • 



Octl 
5^ 

48 

50 

48 

50| . . 52 

494.. 50 

46 



Nov. 9 

St. 

47 
51 
*7i 





Increase 


Daily 


Periods 


in each. 


Increase. 


days. 


St. lb. 


Ib.oz. 


9 


23 7 


6 11 


30 


20 7 


1 71 


18 


13 7 


1 12 


14 


6 7 


I 3 


25 


9 


13 


39 


2 


2 


135 


74 


1 4^ 



46| 



219 ..242 ..263 ..276^ ..283 ..292,, 294 



Estimated Gam of the six Highlanders, 



Increase of kylo (loss 

taken at 2st. 5lb.) 98t. jS. s. d. 

12lb- at 45. 86^ 2 2 

2d. per lb. on first wt. 4 I 8 £. s. d. 

6 3 » 

I35st. of green food. .176 
50st. of steamed cbafF. .042 
50lb, of oil-cake, 4 2 ' 



1 15 10 



^79 



Cost of feeding one Highlander, 



Days. 
135 



4ilt|S?st Y^^¥.\l^s.6d 



Weight of Kylo. 
From fd.) Before kill A Loss. 

461st. l39st. 61b.l78t.llb, 



Slaughtered Weight. 



St. lb. 

Carcass 23 4 

Loose fat 3 2 

Pide 3 5 

Ofial 9 9 



39 6 



it. IB. 
Carcass. ......... 26 6 

Offal. 13 



39 6 



Near!/ pays, per day; Sft* 

Whatever 
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r Whatever diflference of opinion may arise as to the 
mode of calculation and the dates assumed, I conceive 
. tlje advantages of soiling to be so apparent that no 
on^ can question them, either as applied to feeding 
;.horgesi milch-cows, or to fattening. The communi- 
cations received from various quarters fully prove 
^ the rapid progress it has already made. The benefits 
.that will result from soiling to the general state of 
, cultivation, will be greater than I should think it pru- 
dent to state (under all the indulgences. I might expect) 
to the full extent of my opinion. 

In concluding the labours of the year, I feel fully 
justified in anticipating the most rapid improvements 
in the agriculture of the county. To alter opinions, 
and to effect a change in habits and practice, are tasks 
of infinite difficulty : but the moment men are dis- 
posed to be convinced^ the change is* rapid beyond 
belief; such I believe to be the state of the public 
mind, as far as I can judge. May every thing which 
can tend to the general and individual happiness of the 
county have a prosperous issue. 



The following abstracts for eight years, will shew 
die progressive improvement in the produce of the 
Schoose Farm. The accounts are posted every fort- 
night ia the same manner, so that the result of the 
whole operations are brought into one point of view. 

iarge as the produce may appear from 520 acres, I 
think, it may still be greatly augmented. 

To 
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To what extent the rotation of crops may be carriecl 
where manure is to be procured, has not, t conceiYe> 
been hitherto ascertained by any thing which has yet 
been done in any part of the kingdom* I cannot see 
the extensive pastures which surround London aild othrf 
great towns, without lamenting they are not turned to 
better account. These are situations whefe garden 
husbandry ought to be carried to its utmost peffectioil; 
which would augment the produce seven fold ^t least 
beyond what it is, and give employment to a number 
of additional hands. The best example of this is to be 
seen near Biggleswade. 

JForkington-Hall, Jaru 1808; 



Honoured Sir, 

It appears from the accounts of the years 1 800 and 
1801, there is an extraordinary difference in their pro- 
duce, which may in some measure be accounted for in 
the fluctuation of the price of grain* Oats were in a 
great measure bought in the year 1800, at a very high 
price ; and valued to the farm, at the commencement 
of J 801 , at 24^. the bushel, and not worth at the end 
of it more than 10^. per bushel ; other grain in pro- 
portion. Hay was this year ( 1 801 ) also a very failing 
crop, and said to be 300 tons short of what an average 
year would have produced. Some items, to the amount 
of 1 1 8 tons^ had not been put into the stock. 

I am, honoured Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Wm. SwNBUltlfi 
WorlAngton, Dec. 30, ISO?. 

Sckoose 
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SCHOOSE FARM ACCOUNTS. 



•*i^a^a 



The following farm accounts of the Schoose are 
Bnavoidably blended with work done for the collieries, 
so that they aflford no fair data to judge what would 
be the profits of the arm under other circumstances* 
They exhibit^ however^ a faithful account of the pro- 
duce^ the increase of which is striking. Taxes of all 
kinds amount to 150/. per annum. Great and most 
essential improvements have been made, leaving at' 
the same time from one to two rents — from this the 
taxes must be taken ; and likewise a farther reduction 
for the interest upon buildings, which are upon a 
larger scale than are necessary. In this part of my 
management I should not recommend others to follow 
my example. The Flemish system of farming will 
require more conveniences for feeding cattle than the 
present mode. Truth has in all instances, been the 
object I have strictly aimed at — and I trust I have in 
no instance shrunk from the disclosure of it^ though 
it might be at the expense ^f self-condemnation. 
The accounts are vouched by ipy agent as they pass 
through my ofEce^ without my having any interference 
with thgn, so fearful have I been of deceivmg my- 
self. 
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S choose Farniy year ending Slst Deo. ISOOt 

DISBURSEMENTS.. S.\. d. 

To money disbursed as per Accounts^ » . . 6523 16 5 
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■ J 
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proportion as example is more fordbly Slustradve of 
imperfect practice than the most cogent rea$oning^ t 
present myself to the attention of my readers : and in 
detailing the causes which led me^ at a late period of* 
my Iife» to midertake the superintendance of my own' 
house-farm^ after having neglected it for upwards of 
20 yearSy I am desirous of benefiting those, who from 
choice or other, motives may, like myself, be inducecl 
to a constant residence in the country. The apprehen- 
sions generally entertained in the year 1801, from the 
failure of the hay crops, and the difficulties likely to 
arise in the providing food for any considerable num- 
ber of horses, roused me from my indifference, and 
impelled me to dedicate my most serous attenfibii 
to the subject.. The result of my inquiry was the 
srdoption of the plan for steaming potatoes^ mixed 
with cut straw, as a substitute for hay. Hence anr 
alternative which I had every reason to consider as^ 
likely to be productive of very tenous loss, proved 
most unexpectedly a source of profit, and iiffbrded 
me, what was not withm my expectation^ a i^d of 
pleasurable amusement. For above 20 years |t;haif 
confided the management of my ' farm,, which 'JWI bf 
some magnitude, entirely to the direction of a JfllDiff*^ 
with the single injunction of attending ta the ctSlEb^ 
of turnips. My crops were the first grown in ffife 
neighbourhood. This was, however, the solifary^ in- 
stance in which I had taken any part or concern -what- 
ever in its management. The success of my stiauhihg^ 
and the flattering marks of approbation conferrjed 
upon my humble endeavours^ by the^ Board of Agri» 

culture,. 
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This admirable precept I adopted as the rule of my 
agricultural proceedings ; and I have pursued k witb 
unremitting perseverance. Taking upon me at once 
the whole direction and superintendance of my fai;ia»^ 
from hence it became necessary for me to make mj- 
self acquainted with every operation. 

I have been much struck since the publication of 
the former edition of this work, by the perusal of Mr. 
Blith's * Survey of Husbandry surveyed.' In this is 
4^ailed much of the best practice of the present day^ 
as indeed in other authors of the same period- 
Amongst other things is given a description of a double 
coulter plough, wbich Lord Somerville has recently 
improved. That agriculture has not made a more ra- 
pid progress does not appear to be from a want of 
knowledge, but from a want of encouragement. Till 
the demand for the produce of the earth exceeds the 
quantity produced at home, the stimulus is wanting to 
call husbandry into actiont Agriculture is the off-* 
spring of arts and commerce. From these in due 
proportion springs the most liappy and prosjperou$ 
«tate of any country. 

The errors I committed were no doubt numerous; 
however they were not entirely without their advan- 
tage. Every failure proved a fresh incentive to energy 
and exertion. Practical knowledge is the most ser-^ 
viceable, and perhaps the only knowledge to be relied 
iipon. Though agriculture be so ancient an art, and 
lias of necessity been practised in every country with- 
out intermission ; yet so little attention has been paid 
to principles, that what . has been generally writteu 

upon 
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SridULD tile preceding essays have merited aiiy . 
ihare of the public attention, either on the grounds of 
their general usefulness, or from the correct attention 
with which the experiments have been made^ it may 
hot be unacceptable to the friend of agriculture, to 
cnkrge the sphere of his enquiry, by perusing the few 
general remarks which have occurred to me in the 
j)rogressive management of my own farm, or haVe 
iresulted ^roih my observations of the practice of 
bthers; 



Farming by Gentlemen. 

If farming, as is boldly and confidently assertfed oy . 
inanyj be a pursuit in which gentlemen must of ne- 
cessity be losers, it may not be useless to ascertain 
froni what combination of circumstances this failure 
arisei^. Conceiving that nothing is more tonducive to 
ihe interests of agriculture than the practice and en- 
couragement of it by gentlemen, 1 am anxious there* 
fore to examine into the grounds of an opinion, which 
appears to militate against past as well as present ex- 
perience. The advantage of the public, not less than 
the virtuous happiness of its individual members, are 
deeply implicated in the decision of this question. la 
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proportion as example is more forcibly illvBStrarive of 
imperfect practice than the most cogent reaaomng^ t 
present myself to the attention of my readers : and in 
detailing the causes which led me^ at a late period of 
my life,, to midertake the superintendance of my owa ' 
house-fu'm^ after having neglected it for upwards of 
120 years, I am desirous of benefiting those, who frbia 
choice or other, motives may, like myself, be induced 
to a constant residence in the country. The apprehen- 
sions generally entertained in the year 1801, from the 
failure of the hay crops, smd the difficulties likely t6 
arise in the providing food for any considerable num- 
ber of horses, roused me from my indiSerenee, an^ 
impelled me to dedicate my most seijous attenfibii 
to the subject.. The result of my inquiry was the 
srdoption of the plan for steaming potatoes^ mixed 
with cut straw, as a substitute for hay. Hence anr 
alternative which I had every reason to consider a& 
likely to be productive of very senous losi, proved 
most unexpectedly a source of profit, and iiffbrded 
me, what was not withm my expectation^ a f^bd of 
pleasurable amusement. For above 20 years |t 'haff 
confided the management of my ' farm,, which wIS bf 
some magnitude, entirely tp the direction of a opiffy 
with the single injunction of attending ta the cSi^b^ 
of turnips. My crops were the first grown in flife 
neighbourhood. This was, however, the solitary^ ih* 
stance in which I had taken any part or concern "what- 
ever in its management. The success of my steaming^ 
and the flattering marks of approbation confeired 
vpon my humble endeavours^ by the Board of Agri* 

culture^ 
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.ttiltiire, and the Society of the Arts and Sciences, 
Inspired me with a decided taste for agricukure ; and 
1 determined to remain no longer'ignorant of what 
It is so much the interest of the proprietor to be ac- 
Ijuainted with— ^the value of his estate, 2Lnd the most 
jadidous methods of cultivation and improvement. 

My first inquiry was respecting the system of. 
,tnanagementj which had been practised in my own 
ferm ; and I confess that it crosts me something to be 
obliged to expose my own remissness and inattention $ 
but as as impartial statement may prove serviceable to 
trfbers, I shall be more than compensated for any self- 
condemnation which I may have to record. It was 
Hot long before I discovered that the neglect and in- 
attention of the owner are maladies of a very infec* 
tious nature, communicating their baneful effects in 
every direction, and enervating the exertions of all 
ivithin its range. In shorty I found my farm in the 
worst possible condition. Every thing out of order^ 
. tod neither intelligence nor spirit in any one employ- 
ed. The extent of the farm' was upwards of five 
hundred acres, . valued at a thousand pounds per 
annum. I was surprised, beyond measure, at find* 
fag that not only the whole produce of that year was 
,BWalIowed up in expenses, but a debt of seven 
hundred pounds incurred in addition; a very just 
• feward for ign<5rance and inattention. The pro- 
duce, as I have now beyond a doubt ascertained, was 
Isnr short of what it ought to have been ; and the num- 
ber^ as well as the neglect'and idleness of those em- 
ployed, was out of all pl•oportio^ to the work per- 
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Li going over my ground a second time, I have found 
it necessary to make some additional drains. I have 
fo lament that it did not occur to me, in the first in- 
stance to lay down the drains on the plan of the farm. 
This would have saved much trouble to myself, and 
those that come after me. I strongly recommend it to 
those who have to begin their improvements. In the 
(course of the last summer, I got from deep ploughing 
in dxty acres of the Moor-Glose Farm, above 8000 
dngle horse carts of stones. I cut 1131 roods of 
drains, from a yard to four feet^ besides a main drain 
bf neatly half a mile; The whole cost Ss. per rood. 
Vtom the expense I was put to by removing immense 
coal-banks^ occupying several .acres, which had settled 
and stood some feet deep in water, breaking up and 
preparing, he. for wheat, the sixty acres cost 
me 25/. per acre, or 1500 pounds. Public opi- 
iiion has condemned it as a most injudicious expendi- 
ture. I quote it to shew the confidence I entertain of 
the bounty of the earth. I have no doubt thp three 
first.crops will repay me the whole expense, and leav^ 
the land worth 40s. per acre, which was not worth 10^. 
to begin with. Three years ago I expended 1 H/. per 
?s:x^ in draining and preparing a very miserable poor 
field of 28 acres for wheat. The -expenditure was 
cifjually condemned. The return of the first year wa^ 
fls follows :— -It yielded IO70 bushels of wheat. 

» 
Bushels, £. ?. d. 

1024 sold at 4^. Od. 512 10 
46 at 5aV 4rf. 12 6 O 
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Brought forward, - - 524 6 O 

28 acres, at 1 8/. per acre for draining, 

&c. cost - . 504 O 



Clear above expense - 20 6 O 

Though the Moor^lose is so much nearer to the 
town, and better sitiiated, I do not look for so good 
a crop. I offer this as an instance that may aflford 
some encounigement to those who are fearful of ex- 
pending their money on improvemeats«r 



■Xrtli 



Cleaning of Land. 

Thesiecond operation in Agriculture iis the complete 
eradication of weeds. Few have resohition and per- 
severance to do this as effiectually as it ought to be 
done.^ . My first attempt exhausted the patience of all^ 
employed, and (as I must candidly acknowledge ) my 
own also. The work was only half done, and has ob-« 
f ained me no credit> nor afforded satisfaction to any one. 
Further experience has convinced me that there is no 
expense, which the complete cleaning of the ground will 
not repay. The usual method in this country has^ 
been to attempt cleaning the ground previous to sow- 
ing it with barley J but this cannot be effected without 
making it a late crop. There are but two methods 
in which it can properly be done, either by naked fal-^ 
fews, or in tl^e turnip crop. My first ploughing 
(having a strong soil to work upon) wa^ too shallow* 
r For the last two winters I have ploughed all my ground 
intended for green crop with a chain plough of Mn 
Small'S) aftd four horses^ making the furrow fromr 

elevea 
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eleven to fourteen inches deep. As far as I have tried 
deep ploughing^, it has answered admirably in the North 
'4ii England, where 42* inches of rain fall in the 
tw^e months^ whilst in Norfolk they have but 22. It 
will be generally found impracticable to effect a com- 
plete cleaning of foul ground in one season* This 
gives a decided advantage to Norfolk and the South- 
em countries over the North, and enables them to 
effect .their farming operations at a much cheaper rate, 
as also in a much shorter period. I conceive it prac- 
dcable, however, by such an enlargement of the dis- 
tances between the stitches, as will permit of working 
both with the plough and hoe throughout the season^ 
to effect the cleaning of the ground as well, or nearly 
60, as from a fallow. Upon this principle, I have en- 
c;reased the distance between the stitches of my pota- 
toes, and all other green crops, to double of what is 
commonly allowed. 

To cabbages I give four feet and an half between 
every plant in all directions. Potatoes, which are my 
moisit important crop, I plant in beds, three feet long 
by two broad, giving four feet and an half length- 
ways, smd three feet end-ways, in quincunxes, so that 
the plough can work in every direction ^ I am disposed 
to think that I can obtain as much weight of crop by 
this method, as is commonly got by any other mode^ 
and have besides the great advantage of cleaning the 
ground. 

By taking two green crops I ca^ clean the foulest 
land perfectly well. This opinion, that on the wide 
ititches I can get an equally heavy crop, is formed 
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tipon two gf ounds. The first is^ that by having a 
large space to work in between the stitches, I can by 
constantly turning the land> during dry weather, pro- 
duce an evaporation equal to what would be obtained 
from rain ; and thereby greatly accelerates in my opi- 
nion the growth of the crop. The first day's exhala- 
tion from ploughing is in the proportion of nine hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of water per hour from an acre. 
The second day it decreases a third part of its evapor- 
ation, and continues to diminish for three or four 
days, according to the heat of the weather, when it en- 
tirely ceases, and is again renewed by fresh ploughing. 
I several times set glasses within a yard of each other, 
one on the fresh ploughed ground, the other upon 
what had not been ploughed for a fortnight. The 
evaporation of the ploughed land was as above stated, 
the other had none at all, the glass remaining perfectly 
bright and unclouded at the end of two houts. I could 
find no difference in the quantity of evaporation after 
rain, or after ploughing ; they gave the same result. 
To have rendered the experiment perfectly complete, 
the state of the barometer under the glass, and in the 
0}^ air should have been ascertained. I endeavoured 
as much as possible to exclude the air, and I conceive 
I was better able to do so on the ploughed land than 
on the hard-baked surface. That the air was not de- 
composed in the second glass was Certain, and I should 
therefore be inclined to suppose it had as little effect 
in the other, wheje probably there was less of it. A 
field of cabbages were this year set on a very ^rong, 
s^ clay^ which previous to their being planted was in 
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lugh tilth. The severe droughtwhich suciceededlhe fains 
that fell soon after setting, baked the ground perfectly 
hard . The plants made little or no progress ; they 
were seen by a friend of mine^ on Monday the 26th of 
May^ as I was commencing the breaking of the ground 
with the ploughs. They were worked for the whole 
.week. On the Saturday they were seen again by the 
same gentleman, and he could scarcely be persuaded . 
they were the same plants. The week had been very 
■dry, with a hot sun, and strong north-east winds. The 
.crop of last year was allowed to have been a very ex> 
^traordinary oncj and weighed thirty-five tons and a half 
per acre. Some of the cabbages were fifty-five pounds; 
ihey had only fourteen tons of manure upon the acr^^ 
JAj seqond principle is, to bury the dung as deep as 
possible, in order to retard the evaporation^ and keep 
the heat in the ground, by preventing the atmosphere 
jfrom acting upon it. It is a point to be particularly 
attended to, that the manure should be kept quite dry, 
which is done by having a deep trench in the center of 
. the space between the rows. By these two combined 
principles, I expect I shall succeed in obtaining equal 
. crops, though but one half, and in some instances, 
only a third of my ground is occupied* Tp pronounce 
. decidedly that this will be the case would require fur- 
ther experience than I can pretend to boast of. So 
many circumstances ought to be taken into considera- 
tbn in every experiment, that many trials must be had 
. before it can be pronounced altogether successful,. I 
have the testimony of a very meritorious agriculturist, 
1?1(0 }ias made several experiments upon this plan in 

p 8 garden 
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garden husbandry, and who states the most favourable 
result. The gentleman I allude to is the Reverend E. 
EUerton, of Colston, near Ulverstone* To such as 
have no option/ like myself, but are obliged to set their 
potatoes on wet ground, the plan I have followed has 
in one particular been found to answer a most admira- 
ble purpose. It keeps the potatoes so perfectly dry, 
that in this unparalleled year of wet, where in most 
dry grounds the loss by decayed potatoes has been 
very great, I have had -no loss whatever. I cannot 
boast of the weight of my crop, but indeed it was not 
to be expected, being set a month later than the usual 
time, and the vegetation destroyed by the frost in the 
very beginning of September, v^hich is a month befor^ 
what is common* I am hy no means discouraged or 
dubious of the principle on which it was undertaken, 
tod I hope to give it a very fair trial. The first object 
in drill husbandry is the clearing of the ground : I 
should state a second, proceeding from the same opera- 
tion, the nourishment afforded to the grain iii dry 
seasons from the evaporation which it occasions. I 
use the harrow-hoe twice on all my drilled crops, and 
the benefit produced by it is quite surprising. A man 
and boy with one horse can do six acres per day with 
case, it cleans' tte same breadth with the drill, or four 
rows at a time. 

Notwithstanding all the exertions made at the 
Schoose. there is not yet one field in that perfect clean 
condition that should satisfy a real good farmer. To 
have land completely in the order it ought to be> ndt 
II blade of grass or weed should be discoverable in 

the 
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the stubbles. I have seen but few fields in that state. 
I am .convinced it would repay the farmer to have all 
tis land in such perfection* This season after haiw 
Test, I had all my clovers and stubbles weeded : great 
^ 18 the expense^ I confidently look for its repaying in 
the end. I see no other method by which weeds can 
be got the better of, than that of never suffering them 
to seed. At all events the operation gave bread to a 
number of women and children. Thus, if it does not 
repay the expense, it is still money well bestowed* 



Seeds ano Weeds. 

There is not any thing that demands more care and 
attention than the selection of seeds for laying down 
permanent pastures. On a principle of economy, I 
should recommend, where they cannot be grown 
under the immediate eye and inspection of the farmer, 
they should be purchased from seedsmen. I would 
not advise the ma^ng use of any seeds that come oflF 
ground that was not known to be completely clean ; 
and I am sorry to say I do not know much ground that 
can be styled such, A friend of mine, who had be* 
stowed particular attention on a piece of land, with a 
view of hiaving something creditable to shew, not hav^ 
klg grass seeds of his own^ was induced to borrow 
some of a neighbour. Conceive what was his astonish- 
ment, after reaping the barley, to see his field co- 
vered wuh docks ! Inattention to weeds near home- 
steads is productive of most injurious consequences. 

p 4 I ha4 
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I hsfd long been at a loss to, cc)njecttlre, hcrw if Wasl 
|)oissible for the doA to be $o multiplied : this led me 
to an examination of the seeds they contained. In the 
first I examined, which was of unusual size; Ifound 
fifty-two thousand seeds, in the second three thousand* 
This fully explained the mystery, and if known 
should stimulate farmer$ to hare such peste carefully 
destroyed. In dimates where there is inueh moisture 
the weeds will be found more difficult to eradicate* 
Twitch or couch-grass is the grea^test enemy I have to 
contend with. Though no friend to naked falk)ws, I 
was obliged to hstve one hundred and fifty acres under 
fallow this year ; it joined part of a farm just taken 
into my own management, and had been so exhaust- 
ed and so over-run with twitchgrassj^ that it was not 
in a state to bear a crop of any kind* As a proof of 
thig, as Inuch twitch has be^n got out as mixed with 
hot lime afforded full seven hundred carts of vegetable 
mould, and helped in some measure to repair the in- 
jury it had done. Notwithstanding every possible ex- 
ertion it will require a fallowed green crop before iT; 
can be pronounced clear. 



till I 11 lH 



AcCOUKt$ AND ExPERIMENTSi 

Every transaction within the farm ought to be cl?arlj|? 
defined, and the eitpense and gain as fairly deduced 
as any mathematical problem. The cost of feeding 
every animal should be asceftained. The weight and 
degree of nourishment in every sp€jcie6 of green crop 

• should 
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tilould be fuUy known^ By these means accurate ca!-* 
culadons may be made of the duration of all crops^ 
and the losses sustained by over-stocking be avoided* 
I have obtained more insight into the value of cropSj 
and the extent to which they would support my stock, 
by weighing certain given portions of them, than by 
any other means* Knowing the consumption of food 
of each beast^ I am able to judge of the expediency of 
an immediate sale, or of keeping it as part of my 
stock. I should also recommend experiments to de- 
termiae both the weight and the produce of every crop 
of grain. These things^ plain and simple as they ap- 
pear^ are not generally attended to. By some they 
may be. considered as too minute; yet who that has 
^ made any extensive observations on the conduct of a 
farm, but must have frequently witnessed the greatest 
distress from a want of fodder. Had the precautions 
.which I suggested been followed, either the consump- 
tion of food would have been diminished, or a part of 
the stock sold in time to prevent the loss and inconve- 
(liencies arising from their subsistence. 



Labour and Workmen. 

To know how work should be executed, and to be 
able to judge what is a fair day's work, are objects of 
great moment to the farmer. Iii these particulars the 
greatest imposition may be practised.— Habit and at- 
tention are the only means of acquiring this know- 
ledge J and it is in this that gentlemen find themselves 

inferior 
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inferior to those who have been regularly brought up 
to the business. Besides the attention necessary to 
obtain a full and perfect judgment on these points^ I 
should advise the adoption of means to inspire the 
workmen with an interest and pride in the well-exe- 
cuting of eyery operation in the farm. A few real 
good men are invaluable, their example will in time 
have its effect on the others who are employed. To 
attempt by an advance of wages above the established 
rate to draw good men from other services^ is neither 
just nor Uberal^ and is injurious to the general interest 
of agriculture, which ought to influence all who en- 
gage in the same pursuit. I can, howeyer, see no rea^* 
sonable grounds to object to bestowing of rew^ds oij 
such as may distinguish themselves by superior exer- 
tions, especially at seasons when exertion is more par^ 
ticularly called for. To witness our fellow creatures 
engaged in carrying on any occupation in which we 
ire interested, and performing their service with cheer- 
fulness and alacrity^ Js a rich source of gratificaticHi to 
an enlarged and liberal mind, well worthy of being 
purchased with . kindness, attention, and encourage- 
ment. 

It is I think very practicable, and within the power 
of almost every farmer, to excite a spirit of enthusiasm 
in those whom he employs, and to turn it to the best of 
purposes. I do not pretend to say this is the work of 
a week, or of a few months, but that a system may be 
established for bringing it about. The plan I should 
propose, would be the taking apprentices, which might 
lijB easily and advantageously done in every large form- 
ing 
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lag establishment. A degree of education suitable to 
their future employment, as well as to their quickness 
of cottiprehensipn, should in my opinion be bestowed 
upon them ; and their rise in situation and confidence 
should be gradual, and altogether proportioned to 
their exertions. In boys it is no difficult matter to 

. create a spirit of emulation and rivalship ; and this 
directed to proper objects, would scarce fail of render* 
ing them valuable servants during the time of their 

. binding, and afterwards decent and usef\il members 
of society. I do not offer this as a speculative opinion, 
but one that has been practised for years in the differ* 
eot branches of work connected with my collieries, 
and which has produced most admirable workmen ; 
and to complete skill as artificers is united an attach* 

* ment to their employer, and to the place where they 
have spent their early youth . I have every reason to 
believe this plan of apprenticeship to farming will 
answer equally well, and I have taken ten apprentices 
already into my own farm. The number under my 
difier^it workmen are, perhaps, forty. If they con- 
duct themselves to my satisfaction, on the expiration of 
their indentures they receive a present of ten guineas ; 
but tins entirely depends on their own good conduct j 
and but one single instance has occurred in which it 
has been withheld. I have them instructed in reading 
and writing, which not only enables them to acquire a 
inorie perfect knowledge of the business they are en- 
gaged in, but fits them afterwards to establish them- 
selves. I hope that many of those whom I am now 
bringing up, will in time obtain farms of their own, and 

be 
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be able tp turn to their own advantage what they havd 
seen practised from their earliest days. No plan ap-» 
pears better calculated than this for generally diffusing 
experitnental knowledge, overcoming* the prejudices 
of long habits, and introducing a more improved and 
correct system of agriculture. . , 

Little progress has yet Ijeen made in the greatest 
part of the kingdom towards the saving of labour, 
and I am often astonished at seeing the ill-constructed 
carts, waggons, &c. of some of the best cultivated parts 
of the kingdom. It might be highly serviceable, if 
among the other rewards offered by the Agricultural 
Societies, premiums were given for models of waggon^^ 
and carts/ constructed on the simplest principles, and 
which should require the least draft. I was a few 
years ago greatly amused at seeing a waggon exhibited 
that could be disengaged, and made into two double 
carts. 1 will venture to say, without any regard to the 
first cost, that such a cumbersome vehicle would have 
required two if not three horses more to draw it, when 
fully loaded, than would have been necessary to carry 
the same load if divided in single horse carts. — 
Whatever is not useful is blameable, and such ma- 
chines ought not to be sanctioned by those whose 
judgment may influence, and consequently mistes^d 
others. 



DlFFEREl^T CotXNTRlES. 

Something is to be learnt in almost every district, 
but the indiscriminate introduction of every new prac- 
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iae where the circumstances of climate^ and soil, &c. 
^rfuch peculiarly recommend it, may be totally differ* 
cnt, is highly absurd. For instance, the drill husban- 
dry of turnips upon stitches answers admirably in the 
northern districts, where there is double the quantity 
of rain to what falls in Norfolk;- but when tried in 
Norfolk it was found completely to fail. I should say, 
reverse the practise and bury the manure as deep sts 
possible, and then sow the turnips directly on the 
manure, leaving twenty-four inches between the rows, 
this will afibrd room for the plough to ,work, which 
wiilnot only afford complete cleaning, but in the opera- 
lion famish that degree of nourishment to the turnip, 
which in very dry seasons would be highly serviceable, 
and contribute greatly to the weight of the crop. 



Manures. 

This method would also permit of fresh stable-litter 
being made use of without the necessity of its under- 
going that state of fermentation, which reduces it at 
least on^-third in bulk \ and in my opinion still more 
in efficacy. The pains and attention bestowed upon 
making of dung-hills, I neither approve, nor have 
ever practised. I have been constantly in the habit 
of nicking use of manure immediately from the yard. 
The only care bestowed upon it, is to guard it as much 
as possible from the air and wet, and to prevent the 
juices draining from it. Dung and all animal mix- 
tures I bury as deep as possible, taking care that they 

shall 
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shall lie deep. Lime, (the little I use being solely in 
compost) schistusi gypsum, sand, &c. are used for top- 
dressings. 

Farther experience has induded me to alter my mode 
of managing manure. I have taken great care in 
having horse and cow dung mixed in equal quantities, 
and the muck^heaps formed into pyramidal shapes, 
so as to admit of their being easily covered with earth, 
which is collected for this purpose from bead lands 
and ditches. This method prevents the evaporation, 
and the gas imbibed by the earth makes it equally 
valuable with the dung. I dm indebted to Mr. 
Parkinson for this hint. The making what is called 
manure p|es is a common practice in Ireland. It 
serves greatly to increase the quantity, which must be 
always acceptable to the farmer, Mr. C. Mason, of 
Chilton, in Durham, follows this practice, and highly 
approves of it. Much time is gained by having the 
manure so placed that it can be got expeditiously 
upon he ground when wanted. 

I have made considerable use of gypsum, without 
being able to discover the least benefit produced by 
it. In light soils, where there is a less proportion of 
iron, it may be attended with advantage. Schistus, 
which abounds in coal countries, when mixed with 
lime forms a very good marl. From Fifeshire I un- 
derstand it is exported for the purpose of manure. 
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Early Sowing. 

£arly sowing appears to me a very great and essen- 
tial object, both as to the crop and also as to the time 
of getting in the harvest. In the North of England a 
fortnight might be gained by it in the time of reaping. 
In the course of the last year, 1 807, I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the crops in various parts of the king- 
dom, and uniformly the early sown crops were the 
best. 

In the last year I top-dressed my clovers with hot 
Kme after the first cutting, which I found answered 
most admirably, and produced an abundant second 
and third crop ; the increase would alone pay the 
caqpense. I sold the second crop for five guineas an 
acre to an adjoining farmer, who for his own farm paid 
twenty.five shillings an acre rent, and he afterwards 
acknowledged it was worth the money. 

As'a proof that the risk to oats from frost by early 
abixdng is not great, some acres of that grain were sown 
in February two years ago, which were by accident 
left unharrowedy the frost set iii so severe that they 
remained uncovered for three days, notwithstanding 
which I never had a finer crop. The best and 
finest barley exposed this year in the Workmgton 
market was "^sown in March. Pleased and surprised 
at this instance of spirit, I was anxious to know the 
practice of the farmer, and what had led to it. On 
cnqiuiry he informed me ^< the year before he had 

been 
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been laughed at for being later with his harvest 
than any of his neighbours, which made him re- 
solve to have the start of theih another season/^ 
and he observed, it has answered so well, for the 
grain was harvested in August, that he was resolved 
to continue the practice. 



Leases. 

As far as I can judge, there is nothing retards^ 
the improvement of agriculture so much as the 
* narrow and illiberal policy of refusing to grant 
leases. The subject has been discussed by many, anct 
at great length ; but I have never been able to dis- 
cover one solid argument in opposition to granting 
leases in all this- mass of verbiage. No wise maii 
would choose to embark his property dependent on 
the will of another, and in my opinion no liberal man 
should wish or suffer it. I can conceive no one doing 
it but under the temptation of a profit without risk. 
Thus both the interest of the landed proprietor, 
the farmer, and the public are injured. Under 
lease more rent would have been given, more profit 
obtained by the farmer, and a greater quantity of 
victual produced for the public; I know many in- 
stances where farmers dare not adopt an improved 
system of husbandry for fear of losing their farni. 
Recently, on the inspection of a farm, for a premiuih 
offered by an Agricultural Society, the persdn3 ap- 
pointed to view expressed their astonishment that the 

land 
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land was not under better management, considering - 
its nature and quality. What was the answer? - 
" I know I could make it of double the value, but . 

- I have no lease/* The difference of spirit and 
exertion in those who have and who have not 
leased is very apparent. If my mind had been 
undecided upon the subject, the following instances 
would have determined me to grant leases. If 

'by the recital I can create the same sensations I 
inyself experienced, in viewing what I am about to 
relate, the reader will feel himself amply requited for 
all the time bestowed upon the preceding pages. The 
hot does equal credit to the liberality 'of the landlord 
in the mode of letting his lands, and to the spirit and 
intelligence of the tenant, who has had the courage to 
expend his whole capital in an improvement, which 
will, from the judicious method pursued, very "amply 
repay him, as well as double the value of the property 
at the termination of the lease. Mr. Overman, tenant 
to Mr. Cpke of Holkham, has taken on a twenty-one 
years lease, a large tract of open land adjoining to 
the town of Burnham. In the last year, he made 
eight miles of quick fence, and in this and the year 
following^ he proposes to make twelve miles more. 
So that when completed he will have formed twenty 
nules of fence, at an expense of above a thousand 
pounds. This well-informed and sensible farmer was 
satisfied, on calculating the expense of hurdles, and 
jhe endless charge of removing them, besides the 
losses by negligence, in the destruction of his crop, 

Q that 
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that he wbuld be a considerable gainer, by commenc* 
ing with the enclosure of his farm ; nor was he de- 
terred from the attempt, by the narrow-minded prin- 
ciple, that at the end of his lease, the property might 
thereby be doubled in value. On the contrary, it ap- 
peared no small satisfaction to him, that in advancing 
his own interest, he should at the same time promote 
that of his worthy landlord. Nor will such an instance 
of good sense and liberality go unrewarded. No man 
will enjoy more heartfelt pleasure than Mr. Coke, in 
being the fri^d and patron of such a deserving man ; 
and in seeing him and his large and promising family 
reap the fruits of such highly creditable and praise- 
worthy exertions. While I delight in recording this 
noble example of spirit and good sense in a Norfolk 
farmer, I shall be excused if I express some pride in 
the highly creditable exertions of a Lancashire yeo- 
man. Mr. Yarker, of Ulverston, took an allotment 
of common, within a mile of the town, of sixty acres, 
for twenty-one years. It consisted of a barren rocky 
hill, so steep that it was difficult of ascent on horse- 
back,, and had previously yielded a miserable pittance 
for a few wretched ^eep. Its value was under one 
shilling an acre. With a spirit and resolution seldom 
equalled,' Mr. Yarker has succeeded in ploughing ^nd 
levelling the whole, having blasted rocks, filled up. 
holes, &c. &c. and also enclosed and fenced it. So 
that a plot of old ground, which formerly did not 
yield sustenance for fifteen persons for a single diiyj^ 
now affords the means of keeping them for twelve 
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months. Can all the theory that has been produced 
against leases weigh an atom iu the scale against these 
two instances iii favour of granting them. 

Were I to be called upon to define what should be 
the object, wishes, and pride of a landlord, I could 
not do it better than by stating a toast given by Mr* 
Coke of Holkham, at Iiis last sheep-shearing, " Good 
tenants, and long leases/* A landed proprietor who 
acts upon such liberal principles, can scarce fail of 
having an opulent and respectable tenantry, and a 
well cultivatted estate. What can be more gratifying 
to an individual — what can contribute more to establish 
bis character and reputation ? And without intend- 
ing to detract from the merit of such conduct, I must 
state my firm belief, that it is the best policy, and 
most for the interest of the proprietor. Regularity in 
the payment of rents, exemption from losses, are no 
inconsiderable object in a large landed estate. There 
is a farther and more important consideration, a pro- 
perty so let will be in a progressive state of improve- 
ment, and the tenant of ability to give an advance 
at the end of the lease. Who can read the spirited 
and judicious conduct of Mr. Overman, without 
wishing to have such a tenant ? This truly intelligent 
fanner has paid the last debt due to nature from us 
all ; the regret at his loss is not confined to his family, 
his landlord, and other Iriends, but extends to all 
who had the pleasure of knowing him. Leases should 
contain as few restrictions as is consistent with due re* 
gard to the interest of both parties. As to tillage, 
one only appears necessary — alternate green and white 
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crops, leaving the rotation entirely to the option of 
the tenant. This makes the tenant's interest and the 
landlord's the same ; for without pains and attention 
to the green crop, the grain will fail. 

An alteration of the period of entering upon farms 
in the north of England, at least, is wanted. Lady- 
day has been the usual time : I have changed it to 
Candlemas, and made the rents due Lady-day and 
Midsummer. The crop by this means is sufficient 
security. I do not receive the rent till Midsummer and 
Christmas: the right, however, remains with the 
landlord in case of need. The premises ought to be 
insured against fire, and kept in repair — Hedges and 
gates to be left in perfect good order. I conceive it 
but fair and just towards a good tenant, that two years 
before the expiration of his lease, he should liave the 
offer of renewal : if he does not choose to give the 
rent asked, he has then sufficient time to look out for 
another situation. Such are the opinions which, as it 
appears to me, should be adopted by a great landed 
proprietor : such the line of conduct that best accords 
with his interests. 

The practice followed in some counties of letting 
by ticket, without giving any preference to the old 
tenant, is a miserable system, calculate! to destroy 
the respectable connexion between landlord and tenant, 
making the proprietors of land mere Jew brokers. It 
goes also to destroy that harmony and good tinder* 
standing which has so peculiarly distinguished and^ 
existed among farmers. The practice has not com* 
Rlon honesty in the way in which it is conducted* 

The 
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The ofiers are given sealed up, and the landlord - 

' chooses which he pleases, and often exacts more from 
die person he prefers^ under the pretext that greater 
aums have been bid : if this method is to be followed, 
let the highest bidder have it, and do not by this means 
■obtain the opinion of the county, and afterwards make 
a profit of it. It is much to be lamented the practice 
of granting leases is on the decline. Some contend 
..that leases emancipate a tenantry, and make them inde- 
pendent — others, that the depreciation of money gives 
to the tensmt an advantage over the landlord. What 
I deprecate and complain of is, the spirit of mercan- 
tile calculation, which has swallowed up every other 
honourable consideration. The pride of being re- 
tpect^ and beloved weighs nothing against rack-rents 
and servility — nay, it goes so far as to reconcile men 
to bad and wretched husbandry. Who that has paid 
the least attention but can see at one glance the tenant 
who has a security for his exerdons,- and him who has 
Aone; There are some respectable and highly dis- 

- tinguished families who never grant a lease or dispossess 
a good tenant j — are they confident, in this age of folly 
and extravagance, that a successor, of whom they 
have little power of judging, will think himself bound 
to follow their example. To refuse leases is a weak- 
ness unworthy such characters — What is right to be 
done ought not to be neglected. Why should any one 
be left dependent on a will over which they have no 
control ? The parties are not acting on an equal foot- 
ing of justice. The confidence inspired by high honor 
and probity induces the tenant to expend his capital, 

Q 3 What 
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What security has any man for life ? Reliance on fair 
character and reputation may be the cause of as much 
injustice and oppression, nay more, than if the land- 
lord were devoid of those qualities. Is there any 
thing more disreputable to a landed proprietor than to 
have frequently to enter and break up his farmers ? 
I own it would decide my opinion of the individual 
who was often reduced to the necessity of practising 
it. Mr Kent, apd no man in England ha§ more ex- 
perience, has recently written a tract upon the advan- 
tage of granting leases, published by the Norfolk 
Agricultural Society, states the great benefit that 
would arise in many counties by granting leases, where 
farmers would .willingly pay five shillings per acre 
more for their lands upon a reasonable length of lease ; 
yet this he observes is refused. Supposing the case 
to be by any means general, what a loss must be sus- 
tained by the revenue and the public, not only in pro- 
duce^ but such lands do not bear their just proportion 
of taxation, and thereby increase the burden of those 
fairly let. The legislature has recognized the pr^i- 
ciple that . the farmer whose lease has been for above 
the period of seven years, shall pay the then value. 
If the folly and caprice of landed proprietors wilfully 
depreciates the worth of their property, why should 
they be exempted from paying for it? I think upon 
every fair principle of justice they ought to be taxed 
for the additional rent that tould be procured on ;i 
seven years* lease. I have heard of an estate being 
left uncultivated, that it might not pay tythes. Could 
§uch. a case have been foreseen, or had such frequently 
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occurred, the law would have looked upon it as dis • 
claiming and abandoning J:he' property, and it would 
have reverted to the Crown. In China, where every 
neglect of proper cultivation hazards a public cala- 
mity, the State considers it as a crime sufficient to 
forfeit the property. The length of leases must be 
governed by circumstances : ground in good cultiva- 
tion from eleven to fourteen years. Where much im- 
provement is wanting, twenty-one years. Near to 
towns, where convenience is the main object, seven 
years. Till letting leases generally prevails, improve- 
ments in the system of agriculture will be partial. The 
thorough and complete cleaning of foul ground is a 
work of time aiid great expense. In very many cases 
years must elapse before the tenant can hope to reap 
the fruits of his industry. In some places there is a 
kind of implied contract, that in case the landlord 
takes the farnj from the tenant, he is to pay for the 
improvements. This, if acted upon, would be likely 
to produce an endless source of litigation. How are 
the improvements to be estimated ? I believe the most 
liberal would be very unwilling to allow the full ex- 
tent of what a farmer might fairly expect. Example 
and precedent speak with an authority not easily over- 
come. I would refer to what has been done in Rox- 
burghshire, Northumberland, and Durham, jind ask 
what has advanced these counties above the rest of 
Great Britain, for agriculture, and the value of land ? 
No doubt the spirit of the farmer, under the security 
of long leases. The great landed proprietors have 
neither expended their capital nor time in promoting 

Q 4 what 
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what has so essentially advanced their property. They 

r 

have had the wisdom and liberality to grant leases. 
Thence have flowed all the beneficial consequences t^ 
themselves and the public, and I trust they will ever 
continue stedfast friends to a system from which they 
have derived such important advantages. 



Jealousy of Farmers. 

Farmers in some districts have looked with an eye 
of jealousy upon the proceedings of gentlemen agri- 
culturists. , Most egregiously do they i^iiscalculate 
their own interest. Is it likely that he, who knows 
the real value of ground, should exact above its real 
worth ? for as he loves agriculture, and attends to it 
himself, he will have a pride in being the friend and 
patron of an industrious and thriving tenantry. They 
who cannot judge for themselves, must place their 
confidence in others, whose interest it is to obtain the 
highest possible rents, in order to recommend them- 
selves to their employers, and sometimes they are said 
to be paid according to the advance made in the 
rental. Can such proprietors have any pleasure or 
satisfaction in an intercourse with their tenants ? Let 
those who object to gentlemen farmers consider of 
these reasons, and then decide for themselves, whe- 
ther the lessee of a judge^ and friend to agriculture, 
or of him who gives no attention to it, and is under 
the guidance and direction of land-surveyors and 
agents, be in the better and more favourable con- 
dition^ 

Much 
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Much as I am disposed to recommend and admire 
the practice of agriculture by gentlemen, I lament 
when I see it pursued on a scale of expense which 
must be attended with certain loss. I am equally, or 
more concerned, when I see it assume a selfish ap- 
pearance. The selling or letting rams at enormous, 
prices carries with it the semblance of monopoly, the 
direct reverse of what ought to be the object of gen- 
tlemen farmers. If the expense of any stock require 

, such prices to repay the breeder, the breed cannot be 
adapted to general use. High prices paid by gentle- 
men to farmers may tend to promote and give en- 
couragement to breeding ; but the great landed pro- 
prietor and agriculturist should never act for one mo- 

.mcnt in a way to suffer his motives to be questioned* 
His interest point's directly to the promotion of every 
great and general improvement; he should facilitate!, 
not retard, its progress. Whilst the principles which 
goyern his conduct are believed to be dictated by a 
disinterested desire to forward whatever is for the pub- 
lic benefit, his example and influence will be exten- 
sive. Independent of the folly of submitting to give 
the prices, this practice has operated to retard the ge- 
neral diffusion of good stock, and to keep it in the 
hands of the opulent. 



Bailiffs. 



The general ignorance of this class of men has often 
been to me a subject of surprise. Few possess any 

knowledge 
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knowledge beyond the mechanical part of their pro- 
fession. Ask them what is the cost of keeping or 
rearing animals, and they are utterly unable v to give 
any information. Those gentlemen, actuated by pub- 
lic spirited motives, who embark largely in farming, 
without much previous knowledge, and without the 
power of devoting their time to it, would consult not 
only their interest^ but their comfort and pleasure, in 
putting, their farms under the direction of welUin- 
formed, and well-educated men, v/ho are fully ac- 
quainted with every operation, and at the satne time 
able to exhibit correct calculations on the probable re- 
sult of every branch of agriculture. Salary, however 
liberal, would be a trivial consideration compared with 
the losses and vexations which would be prevented. 
Above all things (I speak from experience) I would 
recommend, never to suffer the person who has the 
conduct of the farm to have .any other employment. 
I have known several very good bailiffs spoiled by 
being permitted to attend markets, and to be pur* 
chasers of cattle, &c- If they. once imbibe a taste for 
jobbing, the farm soon becomes a secondary consi- 
deration, and they are perpetually finding occasions to 
be absent. A large form can never want a 'sup^n^ 
tending eye for a day, nay, I had nearly said, and 
perhaps not improperly, an hour, without loss to the 
owner. I should strongly recommend a general in* 
spection of all implements in use, cart gear, &c. once 
a week, and that every man should be accountable for 
all things given into his possession ; if taken or made 
yse of by any other person, a fine should be incurred, 

I have 
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I have found a general Return, or Diary, according tp 
the form prefixed, of essential use. This obliges the 
derk and bailiff to constant attention ; for if there be 
an omission, there are immediate means of detecdoa 
and correction. 



■•• 



Thrashing Machines. 

The difference in construction and cost of thrash-f 
ing-machines is astonishing. Generally speaking, the 
machine is us.>iul in proportion as its cost is smalU 
Those of two-horse power are the best, most simple, 
and least liable to go out of repair. They are erected 
at an expense of from fiftv to eightv pounds, exclu- 
sive of buildings : where they can be wrought by 
V^ater it is most desirable. A small steam-engine does 
jthe work well ; but the d iiger from <ire is a great 
objection. In r.ost places fuel is also an object. I^ 
Scotland ihey have applied wind-mills to work thrash^ 
ing-machin^s, and they ^re found to answer. I have 
it in contemplation to add one to the Schoose machine, 
and to make it work the chaff, tunup^ and carrot 
cutter, and also to bruise oats. The cost in general 
is about 200/. but this must depend upon the situation 
and other circumstances. The must perfi ct thras^hing- 
machine I have ever seen is t'.at of C. Gibion, Esq. 
of Qualmore, near Lancaster, which is worked by 
water, and dresses the grain twice. The whole of 
this gentleman's farming establishment, farm-yard, 
j&c. is the most complete, without useless expense, 
fl^ I have seen. ^ 

CONSUMPTIOK 
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Consumption of Food. 

In great and complicated concerns, where a numer* 
ous stock is to be fed, the greatest care and circum- 
spection are necessary to avoid the distresses of being 
out of food. It requires a constant and unremitting 
attention. Abundance produces waste, and economy 
is only begun to be practised when want is become 
mevitable. As an example, though I had this year 
200 acres of wheat, and nearly 150 of other grain, 
the consumption of straw was such up to the middle 
of December, that in three months more my stock 
would have been entirely exhausted. Out of this 
want of foresight hassprung a very useful regulation. 
The whole of the straw is cut, by which means one 
h&lf the consumption is saved, and the horses eat it 
better than when given whole. 



Ploughing. 



Considering the importance of this operation, and 
the consequent attention given to it in all places wher^ 
agriculture has, made any progress, it appears strange 
that there should be -no form of plough agreed on, as 
the best adapted for ease of draft, and for making 
good work. Almost every country has its favourite 
plough, and bad as the construction of many of theia 
isj they nevertheless produce excellent work. Ease 
of draft is a point well worthy of attention. In pro^ 
portion as«the frictigu is lessened, so will tl^e labom 

be 
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be lightened both to men and horses. The fault of 
most ploughing is inclining the plough outwards, in- 
stead of keeping it pei-pendicular. The best plough- 
. ing is that which comes nearest to trenching, by turn- 
ing the sod completely, and exposing a fresh surface. 
I think it is more than probable that iron ploughs may 
be made to answer a good purpose ; their first cost 
does not exceed those of wood. Iron harrows are a 
great improvement, the teeth being fastened by a 
screw ; in case of their being broke, they can be re- 
paired with little trouble, and without delay, or loss 
of work. 

More diversity of opinion is found to exist as to 
deep or shallow ploughing, than might be expected. 
I should deem shallow ploughing four inches, medium 
six, deep nine ; but every six years I should advise 
making the winter fallow twelve : I have found it in- 
variably to answer, and it is with satisfaction I see it * 
becoming very general in the county of Cumber* 
land. 



Taste. 



I might indeed be justly accused of presumption 
were I to enter the lists with gentlemeifrwho deal in 
this commodity, and who are so obliging as to supply 
taste to such as either suppose they have it not, or do 
not choose to be at the trouble of exejting it. I do 
not mean to dispute any point with them, but I hope 
I may be excused if I state what I have felt on ap- 
proaching 
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family, but the surplus* of it is employed for other ne- 
cessaries, and the care and attention paid it does not 
break in on the cottager*s labour, or add to it in any 
degree to injure or oppress him. 



Agricultural Works. 

It is to be lamented that so many hasty productions 
on the subject of agriculture, (some even under the 
sanction of names entitled to respect and attention ) 
have been laid before the public. It has brought 
works on this subject into general disrepute. There 
is no system, however erroneous, that has not some 
champion. Were a beginner in agriculture to ask me 
what books he should study, I declare I could not an- 
swer the question . by recommending any, I think 1 
should say — observe nature^ attend to the best prac- 
tice, and do not read till you have acquired some opi^ 
nions and knowledge of your own. . If I am correct, 
does it not warrant this inference — that it is high time 
we should have some uniform system settled^ as ap- 
plicable to different soils and climates ? At present, 
the more we consult authorities, the more we shall be 
puzzled to come to any conclusion. The evil is evi- 
dently apparent, not so the remedy ; it exceeds theabi-^ 
lity of any one, two, or half a dozen individuals. It 
could only be effected in a manner proper for the ex- 
ecution of a work of such public utility, by the united 
abilities of some of the first, most enlightened, and 
distinguished agriculturists, selected from all parts oiF 

the 
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/T; 4ii6.empife, occupying all the various soils, and nibdi- 
• ^ ficadons of them, aided by the most scientific che- 
■ . mists^ botanists, ' mechanics, and naturalists. A code 
' . of agriculture formed by such a body would prove 
a source of national wealth and property, and justify 
f the expenditure of any sum that should be necessary 
to itsf completion. Those who wish well to agricul- 
ture, and are solicitous that the taste for it should not 
only continue, but be extended, must feel anxious to 
rescue, it from the ridicule with which it is threatened. 
Fanning is not exempt from its charlatans ; some actu- 
ated by folly, some by design. Those who are allured 
into the practice by hopes of finding the philosopher's 
stone, will be as much disappointed as the alchemists 
of old. Those who pursue it rationally will find 
health, amusement, with a fair return of profit. Were 
all the prodigies of agriculture to be collected iftto one 
volume (if any could hold them) they would form a 
very fit companion for the works of Baron Man* 
chausen. 



Fences and Planting, 

Nothing contributes more to the ornament of a 
farm than good quick fences : for beauty I should 
wish to see them regularly planted with forest trees. 
There are few farms where some spots may not be 
applied to planting with advantage. The miserable 
waste of Bowi-Brickhill, planted by the late Duke of 
Pedford, the greatest part with Scotch firs, pr^vi- 

R ously 
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ously not worth 6d. per acre for pasturey witt, in ast]^ 
years^ afford a sum to equal a rent of ISs. per acre^ 
together with compound interest. Had larch bea;i 
substituted, I think it would have made a return o£ 
20s, It is of moment that the legislature should at- 
tend to this fact; for how few acres of oak timber 
of a hundred years* growth and upwards will produce 
the Kke sura. The consequence is, no private gen- 
tleman can suffer his woods to stand to become tim- 
ber of a scantling fit for the navy. And when it is 
considered that it requires fifty acres of the best oak 
to build a 74«-gun ship (allowing 20 ton of use wood 
p^r acre) it is impossible not to feel some degree of 
anxiety how a fut\jre supply is to be jwrocured* A 
plan has, I understand, been lately under consider** 
ation of appropriating considerable proportion of the 
crown ' lands to the purpose of raising oak timber^ 
Such a scheme is highly judicious, and I heartily 
wish it may he carried speedily into execution* The 
extensive fir plantations made in various parts of the 
kingdom bid fair to afford, in a very few years, a 
supply of that kind of wood, equal ta our consump-^ 
tign. The Bishop of Landaff" was among the first per- 
sona who ascertained the value of the increase of wood*. 
Some years ago an estate was sold on the banks of 
Windermere, on which there were several acres of 
larch plantations. It was universally supposed to have 
been sold at a price infinitely beyond its value. The 
Bishop of Landafi* maintained a different opinion^ ami 
great as is his authority, I own, I was one who ques- 
tioned it* The consequence was> that an acre ol 

larch^ 
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hrch, of 26 years' growth^ was measured and valued 
tree by tree^ and though the situation was much le^ 
favourable than that of the plantation in qfuestionj cal- 
tttbting on this datum^ the wood at 60 years' growth 
would pay the whole purchase-money, with interest. 
What can be so advantageous for perpetuating families 

■ 

as a wooded estate^ forming a sinking fund to pay off 
die incnmbrances of each succeeding generation ? 
From the infoirmation obtained from my friend and 
ne^bour, the Bishop of Landaff, I have been in. 
educed to plant upwards of 700 acres of mountain land^ 
bc»*dering on the lake of Windermere, with above 
thiree- million of trees. I rejoice in the opportunity of 
doing justice to the individual to whom is due the me- 
rit of having inspired in that neighbourhood the taste 
for planting, and to whom. those who survive me will 
have sosch material obligations. 



Value of Land* 

Indepaident of the value of land, arising from the 
quantity^ there are other considerations which have a 
most material influence* Locality to markets is a very 
important consideration ; for instance, a land car- 
•riage of eight miles reduces the prices of grain 2d. per 
bushel J on wheat 5s. per acre ; 6s. Sd. on barley ; the 
same on oats. The power of obtaining with facility 
lime^ or other objects of manure, is a great point* 
Such circumstances are often overlooked, when the 
taq^enses attending cultivation, &c« are stated. The 

R 2 rent 
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rent paid generally forms an inferior consideration^ 
Were I to want a farm, the first object woutd be gpod 
buildings, and convenience for keeping cattle, and 
making manure : secondly, the quality of the soil : 
thirdly, its lying compactly. If I found the land wet, 
and that it could not be drained, no temptation of rent 
' would induce me to take it : a fourth consideration 
would be the distance from markets, and the power of 
obtaining adventitious supplies of manure. Where 
nianure may be purchased^ land is of considerably 
greater value than the same quality, where the farmer 
has no resource but in his own management. The 
powier of procuring hands for getting in the harvest 
has become a very great consideration. In some placQS 
it costs more- to cut, carry, and stack, an acre of 
grain, than the rent. I have known it in particular 
situations little short of 40^. The cutting grain with a 
scythe is most desirable, and necessity will soon com- 
pel its becoming general. Besides the saving of ex- 
pense, the dispatch would be of the greatest import- 
ance. I do not know what the preqiium of insurance 
should be on 100 acres of wheat, for keeping it ex- 
posed ten days to the chances of the weather ; I be- 
lieve it would amount to more than any farmer has an 
idea of. 



Markets. 

« 

The weekly attendance on Markets is a great loss 
to small farmers, whose individual labour in manir 

mstances 
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instanced is an object, but whose persoftal superintend- 

ance must always be materiaU When stated as a pe- 

riod of relaxation, I am always ready to make great 

allowances ; but fifty-two idle days, or the sixth part 

of a year, is a sacrifice a prudent man would hesitate 

about. I should state the account after this manner : 

iS. S* dm 

Fifty^two days, at 2^. 6t/. - 6 10 O 
Loss of the work of a horse - 13 10 O 
Expenses, at 2^. 6d. per day - 6 10 

^ 26 O O 



Habit is so powerful, that the times change, but we 
proceed in the same track, and it' is more than proba^- 
ble that not one farmer in twenty is aware of the sa» 
crifice* 



Letting Bargains. 

It is highly desirable to let as much work as is prac- 
ticable by bargain ; this brings both parties well ac- 
quainted with the proportion of labour which ought to 
be performed. There is nothing I lament more than 
time lost by idleness ; it is a waste which benefits no 
one^ at the same time that it encourages a spirit of 
dishonesty in the workman. Full, fair, and adequate 
wages should be given, and in return a fair and rea^ 
sohable portion of work ought to be performed^ not 
such as to injure or exhaust the workmen. There are 

R S no 
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po farmers so well served by their labourers as the 
Scotch, ^d those in Northumberland* Each great 
iarm has a number of cottages surrounding it ; the 
iiharacter and conduct of every individual is under the 
eye and perfectly knbwn to the employer^ and a bad 
and worthless fellow cannot long remain in his place* 
The kindness and attention of the master creates a cor- 
responding return of attachment and good will, which 
is one of the most interesting parts of their farming. 
There is also an emulation among the men to do their 
work well^ and the disgrace of slighting their labour 
dispenses with that constant attention on the part of the . 
employer^ which in other places is indispensable. 
There is no part of their management I envy so nxuch 
as the state in which they have their farm servants* 
Having the workmen assembled round the ^rm has i 
ferther advantage ; they are nfear their employment, 
and at hand to receive orders • in case the weather or 
other circumstances require an alteration in the ^lan of 
labour for the day. When labourers have to walk 
some miles to a farm, it is a great additional fatigue, 
^ifid take$ up a large portion of theur idpie, ihdepend* 
ent of wha( h requisite (ot rest and; proper rddotdikxi^ 
Ixi many ihatanoes this is a great draw<4D|tek Sp9m tliD^ 
l^ue of a faicaok 



f 
/ 



S.ETURNS — Economy, 

The beet criterion for judging of merit m &rming^ 
k to asci^rtiiin the amount p£ the ^ Itetwn*** 1W» 
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.IB the touchstone, by which good or bad farming mzf 
he tried. I would always carefully distinguish between 
whit genHemen may with great propriety do for thdr 
tiwn ple^ jre, and the embellishment of their estates ; 
pad what they do as a part of a system, of agriculture. 

I have never felt more provoked, than at being, 
told concerning any operation I have been carrying 
on«-^^' It was very well for me, I might do any thing ;'* 
which is a civil way of saying, that I might play the 
fi)oI, without paying the full price of my folly. Some 
indulgence may be granted to gentlemen, in the ex- 
tent and mode of erecting their farm buildings, as this 
can neither deceive the farmer, nor lead him iiito an 
esfpensive imitation. It may, indeed, subject the 
owner to the same mortification I met with, of being 
askedj if there were any wisdom in such an extent of 
building ? Not able to justify my propensity, I wscs 
obliged to say, I did not think there was. From the 
nature of the plan I am proceeding with, of having all 
jtoy cattle housed throughout the year, I require more 
building than in the usual, mode. ^ I have the advan* 
tage of a run of water for part of the year to work my 
machinery ; and I believe I shall find it to be my in- 
terest to erect a fire-engine, that when the water shall 
fail, I may have recourse to it, rather than do the 
work with horses. This I consider to be a matter de- 
pending entirely upon calculation } that plan is best 
which is cheapest. 

Though I am by no means disposed to doubt, or 
call in question the honesty and integrity of any par- 
ticular class of persons, still, the fewer temptations 

R 4 . there 
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* there are to err, and the more eyes that dan be lixeS 
lipon the conduGt of any considerable business, the 
better} for this purpose^ and to save the trouble of 
frequent inquiry, the quantity of milk given by the 
cows, morning and- evening, is regularly chalked tip 
in some conspicuous place, where every one may see 
it ; and the same is done in respect to the quantity df 
grain thrashed. I would extend this publicity of pro- 
cedure to all the operations in the farm, in order that 
every individual employed, should have the eyes 'and 
attention of all the rest turned upon him ; which 
would be not less stimulating to industry, than a guard 
against even the temptation of dishonest practices. - 

Ttie care and matiagement of the grain is an office 
of much confidence, and requires great and unremitv 
ting attention. The man whp has it under \i\% char^ 
keeps a stock-book, as does also the clerk ; and every 
receipt and delivery of grain must be entered down,-s0 
that at any moment, the stock on hand may be ascei^ 
tained. The allowance of oats for each horse is fixed, 
and the whole delivered out once in the week to thfe 
stable-keeper, whose duty it is to measure it out at 
the stated hours of feeding* * 

In every new experiment the most accurate accouikt^ 
are kept of the expense incurred, in order dearly td 
ascertain how far it may be found to answer^ or what 
are the probable causes of failure* 

And such a degree of accuracy (at all times necedi- 
sary) becomes more essentially so, when it is c6n^» 
dered, that should they, who may be disposed t0 
adopt the plan, be misled in any part of fhe procdfl% 
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tiU invincible prejudice would be raised, and all pro* 
Bpect of amending the slovenly practice of the neigh* 
bourhood be retarded, if not entirely lost. 

In taking of stock, which is annually done in De- 
cember, I prefer having a fixed price for horses, cat- 
tle, and husbandry implements. This saves trouble^ 
and gives a more regular result of the profits than the 
variable prices of the market. For instance, an ad- 
vance of price in horses and cattle might give an ap- 
pearance of profit, when in reality the crop would 
have yielded none. The farm-accounts are kept at 
my office, where all payments are made. Once a 
fdrtnight the labourers are paid, and every man at- 
tends and receives his own money. All receipts are 
paid over immediately to the office, and every money 
transaction of sale or purchase recorded. No one, im* 
doubtedly, has the same interest as the proprietor to 
have a correct account of the real profit or loss of his 
farm ; and yet from that weakness inseparable fron^ 
human nature^ there are few who would not be in-^ 
clined to disguise from themselves the real result, 
when contrary to their wishes, by charging for per* 
manent improvements, &c. &c. Feelmg this to be 
the case, I have put the keeping of the accounts en- 
tirely out of my own reach or controul. My bailiflF 
has, on the same principle, no knowledge of the result 
till after the striking of the yearly balance. In the re- 
turn of the value of the crop, there might be a mo- 
mentary deception ; but the succeeding year would 
detect both the amount of the error in the estimate^ as 
H^ell as the inaccuracy of the valuation* Hitherto the 

estimate 
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estimate has always fallen below the value. Th€ sa- 
lary of my bailiff is fixed at a sura certain, with twenty 
pounds for every thousand pounds cleared beyond the 
rent and expenses- The hopes of obtaining something 
more valuable than mere profit, the praise and com* 
mendation of others , is a stimulus which cannot fail 
of operating with full effect upon every honeist rnind^ 
aad there are few better means of ensuring faithful 
service. To the two head ploughmen, I give greater 
^ages than to the rest, as I look for their being al- 
ways ready to set the example of exertion at all time^ 
wh^i it may be particularly required. At th$ coii^ 
mencement of my farming, I encouraged all my la^ 
bourers who had cottages, to keep milch coWs. Since 
the establishment of my dairy, as they can at mj 
time have whatever quantity they may require, either 
cf new milk at twopence, or of skimmed milk, at one 
penny per quart, they find it more to their interest to 
purchase the milk, and have consequently given up 
their cows. ^ 

Taking the value of attendance, the loss in the va- 
lue of the animal, and the failure of milk during win- 
ter, no one can doubt but the furnishing them with 
milk from a large dairy, is more for their comfort and 
advantage. The practice of good agriculture is a con- 
stant lesson of economy, commencing with the means 
of obtaining crops^ and extending to the appropria^ 
tion of them, and branching also through the various 
labours requisite in every concern of agriculture. The 
economising of labour is an object of the greatest ims* 
portanca* Where is there a f^rm upon the best esta* 

blishmentf 
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Ukhment^ which would not admit of considerable 
ledrenchment and improvement in this point ? The 
inost important savings are m the labour of horses ; 
this 18 to be effected by improving the construction of 
vaiggons^ carts^ and other implements of husbandry. 
The saving of a single horse's keep^ harness, shoeing^ 
axid^ decrease in value> is a gain of fifty pounds pec 
annum. The Reverend St. John Priest, of Norfolk^ 
visited this country for the purpose of ascertaining the 
draughts of the single horse carts, (which was copied 
after those in use at the Carroo-works,) and on a 
comparison with the Norfolk waggon, one horse in 
$ve would be saved. An instance of the superiority of 
tkese carts occurred a few years ago. Mr. Faulder, a 
native of Cumberland^ and a very spirited improver^ 
removed to a farm at Eltham, in Kent^ and took his 
Wgle carts with him ^ he contracted for the manure 
irom a neighbouring barracks, at so much per wag- 
gon i but having only single carts an estimate was to 
be made, and four of them were agreed to be taken 
as equal to a waggon. The bargain was so much ia 
Mr. Faulder's favour, that the ensuing year they re- 
duced the number to three ; this also gave the balance 
in favour of Mr. Faulder, and finally they were set- 
tled at two. 

Ten minutes sanred per day^ in the work of any la- 
bourer, in the twelvemonths amounts to one week's 
Vork, These are truths which should be ever fresh 
in th^ memory^ in order to call ferth all possible ac« 
tention to every mechanical and manual operation. I 
ifiA o^ea surprised^ how I could for so great a length 

of 
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pf time have overlooked very great and obviouiJ 
abuses in the waste of labour. For instance, it tooK 
the labour of one person to twist straw-ropes, for bind-^ 
ing up the straw drawn for cutting ; in the room of 
these, I substituted ropes with rings and hooks. The 
drawing of the straw was held to be indispensable for 
cutting it properly, and this took the labour oijg^o 
men. From accident or neglect, the drawing was on 
one occasion forgotten, and the immediate demand for 
it leaving no time to repair the oversight, the only re- 
source which they had was to attempt the cutting of it 
undrawn. In the midst of the business I arrived^ and 
most agreeably surprised I was to find it answier per- 
fectly well, though attended with a little naore trouble 
to the person employed. 

Having doubled the quantity of cut straw, I consi-^ 
der that by thus dispensing with drawing the straw, I 
have saved the labour of four persons for nine months 
in the year. I completely concur with Des Cartes^ 
♦* that it is well to doubt of every thing, in order to 
aearch for the proof.** '"' 
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Tythes, 



It is much to be lamented that the legislature has 
not hitherto taken up the subject of Tythes. Mr 
Pitt had a:ctually a project for the commutation of 
them. The late administration were said tp have 
had it under consideratibU, with a view of relieving 
the Irish. The subject has been noticed by those s^ 

present 
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present in power. , Much would it be for their credit 
and fortunate for the country, if this measure could 
be carried into effect, , Steps have been taken to ascer- 
tain the state pf the British clergy, and I wish that 
the same plan which makes a better provision for 
^em, may do away what is found so intolerable a 
grievsuice. I have no doubt that the plan would be 
highly acceptable to the generality of the clergy. With 
some few exceptions, they are infinitely more mode- 
rate in what they exact, than the lay-impropriator. 
Their income is, in many instances, inadequate to their 
^tuation. It will scarce be denied, that the interests 
of religion, as well as good policy, require the re- 
spectability of that body to be maintained. Much it 
is to be regretted, that no mode has hitherto been 
found out of effecting this more consonant with the 
feelings of those who are to pay it, and at the same 
time less injurious to the interests of the public, who 
are doubtless interested in having the greatest possi- 
ble produce drawn from the earth.* Where tythes 
are taken in kind, it must prove ruinous to agricul- 
ture ; for though but a tenth of the produce, it is a 
fifth of the manure, forasmuch as it takes two acres 
cf straw to make manure for the cropping of one. 



Irrigation. 



This is very little introduced into practice in the 
North of England. A claim has been set by a lord 
x}{ a manor, and owner of ;a mill, to the sole and en- 
tire 



\- 
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tire right in the watef of- the rivers ; and in a csM 
where no possible injury could be sustslined by the 
mill, it is concluded to be a trespass to use the water 
for the purpose of irrigation* 1 his cause is now de* 
pending in the King's Bench, and the &te of thb 
deci^on involves a question of much importance to 
the agriculture of the country* What little! have 
done has been attended with complete success, and 
bids fair to treble the value of the meadow. The 
first cost has been six pound per acre. From beuig 
of the annual value of 3/. I conceive it will become 
worth 10/. In Northumberland I met with ofte ift- 
stance, at Wark, where it did not seem to answer. I 
could obtain no satisfactory ^hition of the came of 
the failure. Any neglect in opening the chsmnels wil! 
most unavoidably, hi a very short trme^ defeat all the 
beneficial effects. 



Choice of Stock., 

It appears highly desirable that agricultiflrisls^shodkl 
come to some settled opinion, as to the flQeri<5 and 
qualities of stock of various, breeds, both of $faecp 
and cattle. It should be ascertained what are the 
properties, what the excellence, where lie the defects 
of the different breeds of animals. More than one 
gentleman with whom I have been acquainted, per- 
sons, as far as I was able to judge, divested of sdl pre* 
judice, anxious only to be right, have had the mil- 
fortune to get very wrong in their choicer After be';' 

stowing 
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ftowiag much time and attention^ and incurring t 
great expense to procure the best breed, they have had 
ib^ mortification to find themselves perfeftly mistaken, 
and all to begin again* Fresh expenses were thus in^- 
curred, and scarce a purchaser to be found for th^ 
discarded objects of former favour. To be a com- 
plete }udge of stock is certainly a rare and difficult 
acquirement. The science extends to many points, 
which would totally escape the observation of the pre- 
tenders to knowledge in this branch. For instance, 
I have heard of an animal being turned out of a stock 
of Ugh estimation, with which ordinary judges could 
find no fault. What want of discernment 1 The 
cow had white eye-lashes ! an indisputable proof of 
jncHigrel breed I When perfection extends to such 
minutiae^ a man's whole life is scarce sufficient to ac- 
quire a competent knowledge of all the points of per- 
fection. Example and fashion are so powerful, that 
few are capable of resisting their influence when 
placed within the reach of their vortex ; I would be 
understood to mean when they are sanctioned by per- 
sons standing high in public estimation. I am not 
therefore surprised at the extensive scale in which most 
Bovices in agriculture embark in purchasing and feed- 
ing stock. There is something highly gratifying in the 
right of fine animals. By this pursuit the public often 
is benefited, seldom the individual. From the scale 
of expense on which the breeding system is generally 
carried on^ I should conceive all the return looked for 
BUist be in fame, not in vulgar profit. Such as wish 
to unite both fame and profit, will do wisely to bestow 

som€^ 
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some pains to ascertain the actual cost at which theit 
stock is bred and reared, from one to any given numr 
ber of years. This will, nine times in ten, prevent 
the heavy losses which are incurred, and lead to eco- 
nomy in feeding, and applying such ground only to 
raising stock as is likely to make some return. 



Servants, 



Though it is a fact not to be controverted, that set- 
vants are greatly changed for the worse, in. all situa^ 
tions, compared with what they were in. former times j 
yet I cannot accede to the general and almost uniyet*- 
s^ blame thrown on them. I believe a full proportion 
of the fault belongs to the masters. If those in high 
life suppose they are at liberty to set bad examples, 
without their being followed by those about them, 
th^y are sadly mistaken. He who wishes for. good 
servants must know not only how to value them., but 
' how to merit having them. On the conduct of do- 
mestic servants a great check and restraint is imposed, 
by the necessity of having a character from thdr, last 
place. In farming servants this is neglected. J re- 
joice to see efforts making in various agricultural soci- 
eties, to restrain their members from taking seiryants 
without characters. The love of change is grown so 
prevalent, that few farm sei vants choose to remala 
above a year, or two, in the same place. The require 
ing a character will make it more difficult to ch^ng^ 
and therefor^e make servants more cautious, pf Uieijr 

conduct* 
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Mndtict. Though this r^gUUtion ha« in taew the bd^* 
ttefit of both paities, ther6 is a circumstance whicli the 
hW otight to provide. There h a punishment for k 
ftted tharacter, but for refusing to give one from pre- 
judice, or malevolence^ there is no remedy. This k 
lA eztteme hardsiup } ind ^ t hope to see the require 
jixg ditoacters from servants become general, a law 
^ould pass to guard the servant against injury, froi^ 
ttlMers improperly refuang to give characters. 



WoRKfNOTON ACBLICULTU&AI' SoCICTV. 

i^efbre I conclude these obse^ations> T think k 
fisr to observe, that if there be any merit in the ex> 
^rtioiis I have made, much of the commendation is 
' 4tte to the favour of the numerous and respectable 
A^pricUltural Society, which bears the name gf thig 
ptoce^ though supported by every part of this icounty, 
jrt well as by many of the geademen and yeomstqry 
ci adjoining coundes. 

Their kindness in placing me at its head, and apr 
praiting thdr meedngs to be holden at the ^ Schoose,*' 
subjects my agricultural operations to an annual re- 
view. The Schoose Farm may, therefore, be consi- 
dered as an experimental one. Thus am I indebted 
to them for a stimulus to e±ertion, which no. other 
combinarior^ of circumstances could have produced^ 
Past credit is only a pledge fot futufe exertion. The 
^quality of the ground on which I have to operate, is, 
with little exception^ inferior to most. Any plan, 

s therefore. 
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therefor^,: which will succeed \iith me^ must, as far 
as soil is concerne4, answer in all other places. The 
advantages of the situation for. obtaining manure is 
great, and in this, and this only, am I fortunate, 
and I endeavour to turn it to .the best account. 

l^umerpus- are the advantages resulting from agri- 
cultural meetings ; they create ^ general spirit of im- 
provement : the commendations besto\ved on merit, 
produce £^i em^l4tipn in others, and a desire to parti-i 
cipate in the honours bestowed by such societies. 
They have the further advantage of impressing 4 
strong bias ip favour of agriculture in the ri^ng ge- 
neration, and these early impressions are not easily 
effaced. If the effect should be to decide i few young 
meii of rank and fortune to pursue those studies, thte 
knowledge of which tend so greatly to improve agri- 
culture, we might then hope, without any thing t:hi- 
merical in the supposition, to see the practice becpnic 
universally fashionable. Not to be conversant in every 
subject connected with good management, and the 
value of property, would be supposed to be a defect 
of education, and 'considered as great awant^asiti$ 
how considered by too many, not to excel in fox- 
huiiting, barouche-driving, or any other pursuit that 
has the sanction of fashion and folly. 

The exhibition of well-construcled implements con- 
tributes greatly to their Introduction into genehJ prac- 
tice. Somel. caution is necessary, not to sanction im« 
plements, the utility of which has'hpt met the appro- 
bation of good practical farmers. The premiums 
offered for improvement in farming implements have 
^ " ' mult plied 
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tnultipHed the claims for new inventions, which have 
tio- merit but their novehy^ and when brought into 
practice are perfectly useless. The farmer who pur- 
chases onfe bad implement is disposed to discredit all 
new inventions. Before ^tiy premium is bestowed, 
the impTement should have been tried for at least six 
months. The examination into every branch of ma- 
nagement cannot fail of being highly useful. 

I have stated nothing but what i§ the result of ex- 
perience. It is not in human nature to be devoid of 
prejudice in favour of our own systems 5 conscious of 
this, I have endeavoured to prevent its delusiye influ- 
ence, and my wish has been rather to understate thaiji 
to go to the full extent of my opinions. If uninten- 
tionally I have fallen into errors, I trust to the candour 
of public indulgence, and I shall be at all times ready 
to retract an erroneous opinion, and to confirm a 
4oubtfuLone by further trials. 

To the territorial extent of the united empire nature 
.lias set bounds j to the spirit and exertion of its inha* 
i)itants I know of none. By extending the improver 
ments of agriculture to the highest point of which they 
are capable, the population of the kingdom may be 
doubled. • Great Britain and Ireland, peopled by 
. thirty millions of Britons, enjoying the blessings of a 
free constitution, honestly and fairly adniinistered in all 
its parts, would present so firm and united a body as 
might bid defiance to all the efforts of the slaves of 
despotiHUA 
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iociStyfor the Enoouragement oJArts^ ^anttfadtirii^ 
and Commerce^ Adelphi^ ll^ndon, I6()d; 



The dold Medal of th^ Society t^ais this^ ^e^idtL 
Voted to John Christian Curwen, Esq. M. P. of 
Workiiigtdn-Hall, iii Ciimbefland^ for the fdllbwing 
Agricultural Cdrniiriunicatioiis on his Ciilture of Car- 
tot?, his Method of Feeding Milch Cows ill Winter^ 
ind dn his Drill Horse EToe; 



hAtdcoun't of. Mr. Curtven^s Method of cuttivdtiiig . 
t!^dfr6t^j and apply iitg ikem ai Food for Cattle. ^ 

' I>2A»l Sir, 

. tf you judge the subjoined account 6i the cilltiife o^ 
Carrots deservirig the attehtion oiF the Society, I will 
beg yod to submit it to their inispection j With voxaf 
thanks for your kind attention^; 

I am^ dear Sir^ 

Your obedient Semnij 

^ J. C CVBWEXI 

IrorUngton-Hall, Oec. 14, 1805; 

fo Dt. C. TAYLORi 

SecreUiy to the Society of Arls,, &:o* 
Adtlphi, London, 

Sif, 
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Sfit, 



in Mr. A. Young's valuable and interesting Reporff 
on the Agriculture of Suffolk, I was much struck with 
his account of the culture of carrots, and the .ad van-, 
tafge resulting from the application of them as food for 
horsesl.^ From the very genei^I opinion which prevails, ^ 
that none but particular soils are applicable to the 
growth of carrots, the "culture of them to any extent 
has been confined to sm^ll districts. I presume, there* 
fore, that it may not be unacceptable to the Society to 
be informed of the success of trials in the cultivation of . 
this valuable root J on a stiff loam, partakiAg^ in ft' 
great measure, of clay. Mr. Young's observations 
are confined to sowing by broad -cast, which, can be 
successful' exclusively in sandy soils, "the method t 
have pursued has been to trench, plough^ and stitch 
up the ground intended for carrots, as. soon a$ it wa« 
cleared of the grain, leaving it in that state during 
winter: its working in the spring is by this means 
facilitated. In April I break it up, by giving it three 
or four ploughings, harrowings, and rakings, which 
bring it into garden tilth, previous to the last plough^, 
ing, I give from ten to fifteen cart-loads of ashes per 
acre. The second week in April, or sooner if thef 
season permits, it is stitched up, and made ready for 
sowing } allowing three feet between each stitch ; and 
I throw the ridges as high as they can be got. The 
tops of the stitches are smoothed with a very Kghfr, 
roller, so as to admit of a furrow being drawn wkh a 
hand-hoe. 



Carrots. i6i 

The seedi ten days or a fortnight before it lis used, 
\h mixed with wet sand, and placed in some warm ^- 
ttiatioh, so as .to be in a full state of vegetation before ' 
It is sown. A fortnight is gained by this method, and 
the carrots are less liable to be injured by the weeds.* 
Two Jpounds of seed are sufficient with care for iwi 

jacre. The plough add harrow are kept at virork dur^ 

^~ ... ^ 

ihg the whole summer. The plants are • twice hand- 
weeded, and afterwards thinned. The expense at- 
tending this is considerable, but the vilue of the crop 
iunply compensates it. 

In 1804, I had aii kcre and a rood, which had 
peeh previously occupied by cabbages, and afterwards 
by taresi The tQj>s of this crop were so abimdaiiti 
that they would have fed twenty head of cattle for a 
inonth.' I began cutting them too late, by which 
ineans "I lost a great part, tt i^ essentially necessary 
to get the carrots dry, to enable them to keep. I en^ 
ideavour, if the weather be favourable, to have them 
Tup by the first or second week in October. The 
taking them up with gripes costs 10/. per acre. The 
crop yielded 829 Wiriche^ter bushels, equal to 4143 
Stone (of 14 pounds). Estimating the carrots at 6cf. 
Jier stone, (the price of oats at that time) they wer6 
irorthto me 10i3/. 

Each working horse in my employ is allowed 81b; 
of oits per day. One half was taken away, and sup- 
plied by an equal weight bf carrots^ and this was con- 
tiniled while they lasted. The general opinion was, 
that the horses improved in their condition upon this 
food, 

8 4 In 
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In 1805, I had three acre^ and three foods of a 
similar soil, sown with carrots, which had pferiously 
borne a crop of oats. The first part of the sea3Q» 
was uncommonly cold, acnd afterwards tmusuaUy wet> 
which checked the growth of the tops, so that they 
i^ver got to any ^ze, and were «atm off by die^« 
In order to facilitate die work, aQd dt the faxxie tkne to 
^ve expense, I made a trial of the plough, to take 
off the earth from the carrptf;^ an4 then setting in and 
turning them up. 

The injury was triffing, and the expensre not a tentb 
part what it had been^ There were 108 carta of 80 
stone each, or 2246 stone per a.cre^ which at 6i(j. p^r 
stone would amount to 60/. atid upward^ per acre^ 
I have made use of them as in the precedujig 7^^> with 
the most complete success, and salved 60 bfush?}9 of.. 
bats per week^ apd shall be able to conjtiauQ to dp sg^. 
for a fortnight ot three weeks longer^ 

In the first trials an, acr^ of carrot;^ was. eq\^difi^ food 
to 23 of oats, allowing 60 Wmchester bushds of oal^ 
per acre, and at three stone the busbeL On takipg. 

A 

up the carrots^ a small piece wa§ cut frpm tbi$ top. of, 
each, to prevent it from vegetating, and these wer^.. 
immediately used. The remainder were piled i^ roiy^ 
two feet thick, and five feet high, leaving a spajc0 be- 
tween each row for a free circulation of air. 

I do not doubt but that they would k^p in, this way: 
for a length of time. I have always made in:Mipti^cGbUsef, 
use of them, as old oats are mors valuable thw &ft% 
and moreover, the saving of oats is ni itsqlf amat^s^r; oi 
jmuch importance* 
^■■■{ i Th« 
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The QKcesa of these triak has determined me t6 ex-^ 
. teii4 the cultivatioii of carrots, and I have prepared 
Xxfx acres for the ensuing sealton. 

Air. Young recommends carrots as a substitute for 
haqF ' ^en the expense of procuring them is small, 
thit may ansRVer ; but when the ground is to be pre* 
pared for them at a considerable expense, cheapersub* 
' sdtutes may be /ound. The carrots are a costly arti- 
cle of cuhure ; the giving of them in part instead of 
oats^ will well answer. The expense of each acre in , 
aowing, cleanings and housing, will not be short 
of 15/. 

Whatever system can multiply the produce of one 
acre into that of two or more, is, I conceive, an ob« 
ject to a country where the consumption of the first 
necessary of life exceeds what is. at present produced 
- 'mthin the empire. In this point of view I flatter my- 
self that the present paper may not be thought un- 
worthy the attention of the Society. 



■MM* 



Wi> Isaac Kendal^ Bailiff*, and Thomas Moore^ 
Groom, to J. C. Cur wen, Esq. decertify, that Mr.' 
CuRWEN*s working-horses had 4lb. of carrots given 
them in the room of -so much oats, from October, 
1 805, to January, 1 806, being three months : that 
without the use of carrots Mr. Curwen allowed his 
working-horses from Bib. to 12 lb. of oats per day^ 
according to the size and work of the horses : that the 
carrots answered every purpose, and that the horses 
were never in better condition than at the time they 

were 
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were in use ; and ^e believe that they would not have 
been better, nor fitter for work, with the whole al- 
lowance of bats : that th6 ctops of carrots Have been 
extremely good by Mr. Gur wen's mode of manage* 
ment. The saving of oats was .^8 Winchester bushels 
per week by the use of carrots upoi the food of 7o 
horses. 

Wbrklngtonj May 10, 1806. 



From subsequent trials I have found it advisable td 
leave the top uncut, and to pack the carrots with the 
tops outward, leaving room for the air to pass between 
each row. The top vegetates, but does little injury j 
and carrots so treated will keep very long. I have 
found the same method to answer with turnips. 

The last year's crop was highly productive: the 
tops produced upwards of four tons, and sixteen acres 
would average about 2000 stone per acre : they kept 
extremely well till the middle of March, and were a 
prodigious saving at the high prices at which oats haVe 
l^een at. 

March 28> I8O9. 



IMPROVEMENT 

. IN TH» 

CULTURE OF VEGETABLES. 



Society for the Encouragement of Arts ^ Manufactures^ 
{md Commercey Adelphiy London^ 1808. 



The Gold Medal of the Society was this Seseioa 
voted to John Christian Curwen, Esq. M. P. of 
Workington-Hall, Cumberland, for his Improvements 
In the Culture of Vegetables. The following Com- 
mvuiications were received from him. 

Sir, 

I am fearful you should suppose that I am become 
indolent, and that the favours so .liberally bestowed on 
me by the Society, had ceasedr'to operate as a stimu- 
lus to the further exertions of my humble endeavours 
to assist those objects which, by the fostering hand of 
the Society, have been so essentially promoted. You 
will excuse me for wishing to assure you that I am 
not idle, and to inform you that the objects which 
at present employ me are, I conceive, of great im- 
portance to agriculture. 

The first is by experiments to ascertain the best 
and most productive mode of applying manure. The 
second is to determine whether the distances between 

the 
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the stitches in drill fausbanthy itiar||f not be greatly 
enlarged, without any diminutidn of trop. 

I am strongly inclined to believe that ^Here thd 
ground is laid dry, thic manure CaH sdal^cdly* be de« 
posited too deep ; by so doing the evaporatioh is 
retarded, and consequently the manut'e continues for 
a greater length of time to fumi^ nourishinem tc^ 
the crop. 

The increase of the distances between the stitchesi 
permits the power of- eontinuihg the operations of 
turning up the soil to a more extended period, which 
not only improveis the tilth, but furnishes? a greatef 
degree of moisture by exhalation, than cdn b^ yielded 
ftom ground in that state of hardness it soon reqiiifei 
when undisturbed in summer. This evaporation i^ 
prodigious, though not perceptible to the eye : it is^ 
however, fully demonstrated by a very ingenious ex* 
periment of the Bishop of Llandaff ; and I am anxi- 
ously expected to form such conclusJbns from trials 
I am engaged in respecting its effects* on v^gietalion, 
as may deserve the consideration of the Society. 

My former objects of feeding cattle with potatoeS^ 
supplying milk to the poor, &c. are pufsued with 
increased success. The use of potatoes an a foocT 
for horses and cattle increases daity. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your faithful and ob^enf Seivarif, 

i. c. CUR W£N; 

. London^ April lUt, 180?. 

To CHAicJL'fis TayiiOR, Mv XX SeiKr 



]iih Virith great satisfaction that I have the honor c^ 
fggkcL fubnutting the result pf my farmxn,^ operatiojos 
^ x\^ consideration pf |he Society of Arts* Deiq)Iy 
ji9pre§$ed Tdth a fense pf the mxay hyor% conferred 
iipoo xiK by them, I have found myself tnipeUed> 
|:M9th by grabkude and inclination^ to proceed with re- 
^iMibIe4 exertion, ^ the best return in my power. 

The liberal patronage ^tnd encouragement bestdwed 
vpn agnqilt^re by the Society^ has powerfuUy contiv 
|>ji^ted to awaketi the comntry to a just estimation of 
|t5 importance^ as the basis of individual happiness 
9iid national prosperity } ^ at this moment the em- 
pirf owei^ its preservation and security td it. 

I si^^mit with great deference the result of my re- 
pnt operations* J am disposed to flatter myself that 
ihey inay lead to important consequences and disco* 
iifisdesy highly beneficial to agriculture. The expe- 
riments I have made tend to establish the double 
fldvan^ge of well cleaning and working the groiuid. 
l^i^9 as it frees the land from weeds ; and secondly, 
9S it conduces to the growth of the crop. It a£Fordt 
likewise a very strong demonstration in favour of 
vsmg manure in its freshest state^ by which not only 
tbe gres^t usual expense of making dunghiUs wil! ^ 
eayed, but the manure made to extend to the improve- 
iKiait of a third more lan4« 

Most of the farm I occupy was in that state of 
foulness as to rejiuire, according to general practice 
and opinion^ a succession of faUowato clean it. 3e* 

8 4 ins 
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ing unwilling to adopt a system which is attended with 
such loss, I determined to attempt to clean a part of 
it by green crops, and for such purpose to allow a 
much greater distance between the stitches than had 
ever been in practice. My first experiment on this 
plan wa?^ made on a crop of cabbages ; they were 
planted in a quincunx form, allowing four feet and a 
half between each plant, in order to allow room for 
the plbugh.to work in "all directions, I adopted this 
plan of field husbandry, as affording the greatest 
facility in cleaning the crop, though 1 believe it 
never was before practised. Two thousand three 
hundred and fifty plants were set per acre (e^ht 
thousand is not unusual in the common method,) and 
each plant had, by computation, an allowance of a 
'stone of manure, or less than fourteen tons per acre ; 
though the common quantity is generally from thirty 
to forty tons per acre. The manure was deposited as 
deep as the 'plough could penetrate, drawn by four 
horses, and the plant set directly above it; 

The plough and harrow constructed to work betwixt 
the rows, were constantly employed during the sum- 
mer, and the ground was as completely freed firom • 
weeds as it could have been by a naked fallow. The 
very surprising weight of my crop, which- in October 
w^s thirry-fiye tons and a half per acre, and many of 
the cabbages fifty^five pounds each, were matters of 
surprise to all who saw thbm, as well as to me, and 
1 could assign no satisfactory jrefason tor the fact. The 
quality of the land was very indifferent, being a poor 
cold clay,:— the manure was very deficient of the usual 

quantity,-?? 
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a|nanti|:y,— the plants wh^n set by no means good,—- 
in. short there was nothmg to justify the expectation of 
even a tolerablie crop, I did not fjnd any thing in the 
accounts from cultivators of cabbages to aflford me 
a solution of my difEcultie?, or any clue to explain 
itl By mere accident I met ^vith the Bishop of 
LandafPs experiment ascertaining th^ great evapora. 
itioa from the earth, as related in his admirable Trea- 
tise on Chymistry ; singular as it may appear, this 
Very interesting experiment had remained for thirty 
years without any practical inferences being drawn 
from it applicable to agriculture. \t appeared to n\c 
liighly probable, that the rapid advance in growth 
inade after the hoeing of drilled grain, was attribute 
able to the absorption of the evaporation produced 
from the earth, and was the cause of the growth of 
piy cabbages. *With great impatience and anxiety, 
as I had the honour to inform you last year, I looked 
forward to the ensuing season to afford me an oppor- 
tunity of continuing my experiment. I had long 
Jjeen a strenuous advocate for deep burying of manure, 
though my sentiments rested chiefly on opinion ; this 
appeared to open a field for incontestable proofs of its 
advantage. My cabbages were last year planted on 
the same plan as the former year. Fortunately I 
extended the same principle to |hy potatoes, which l 
was obliged to set pn wet strong ground, from want 
of, a choice of Jand. My annual quantity of potatoe 
ground is from sixty to severity acres. They were set 
in beds three feet long and two feet broad, leaving 
lour feet and a half between each bed lengthways, 

and 
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and three feet endways. On each acre there were 
|S30 ' beds, and 6 1 50 sets, or iive to each bed, vis. 
one at each comer, and one in the middle^ The sets 
of potatoes, when planted according to the usual most 
aj^oved practice, in three feet stitches^ and nine 
inches apart, amount to about twenty thousand. la 
the present, and indeed in all seasons when potatoes 
are scarce, the saving in planting is a considerable 
object. A great advantage also arises in being able 
to keep the potatoes and manure from wet. In the 
late uncomtnonly wet season I sustained little or no 
loss in my mode, which was not the case in many of 
the driest grounds. This plan unites hand hoeing with 
Jiqrse culture, and wUl be found serviceable in wet soils. 

The lateness of planting, together with the prema- 
ture frosts, prevented my forming a fair judgment as 
to the quantity per acre which mighttbe obtained by 
this method. My view in fixing upon thk plan was» 
to enable me to judge of the effects of evaporauon, 
by being able to continue my operations for a longer 
period. I have no doubt but that in common season^ 
notwithstanding the increased distance, the whole 
ground wotild be covered^ 

My experiments on cabbages this seaton commenced 
by planting them early in April. From the raia 
^ieh fell subsequently, and continued till the be^in- 
tiing of May, succeeded by severe east winds, the 
earth became so hard ttfki baked, that the plants hid 
made very little progress. 

In the first week in June the ploughs were sek t0 
work : as they started^ Mr. Fonsonby^^of Hail Hall^ 

was 
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'tras present, and saw the ,"crop ; it was with difficulty 
that the ground was first broken, but by the end of 
ihe week it was. brought into fine tihh . Notwithstand- 
ing the whole week had b^en dry, with a strong sun 
wd severe east wind, yet such was the progress in 
growth of the cabbage, that when seen again by that 
gentleman on the Saturday, he could scarce be per- 
suaded they were the same plants. 

During these operations I had been making constant 
experiments with glasses, contrived for the purpose, 
to ascertain the quantity of evaporation from the land, 
which I found to amount, on the fresh ploughed 
ground, to nine hundred and fifty pounds per hour 
<m the surface of a statute acre, whilst on the ground 
unbroken, though the glass stood repeatedly for two 
hours at a time/ there was not the least cloud upon it, 
which proved that no moisture then arose from the 
earth. 

The evaporation from the ploughed land was found 
to decrease rapidly after the first and second day, and 
ceased after five or six days, depending on the wind 
and sun. These experiments were carried on for 
many months. After July the evaporation decreased, 
which proves that though the heat of the atmosphere 
be equal, the air is not so dense. The evaporation, 
after the most abundant rains, was not advanced be- 
yond what the earth afforded on being fresh turned 
up. The rapid growth of my potatoes corresponded 
perfectly with the previous experiments ; and their 
growth in dry we^ither visibly exceeded that of other 

T crops 
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^ps where the earth was not stirred. The component 
parts of the matter evaporated ren^ain yet to be asr 
certamed ; the beneficial effects arising from it ta 
vegetation cannot be doubted or denied, bvjt whether 
they proceed from one or more causes, is a questioq^ 
pi much cuiiosity and importance. 

May not a siniijar process here take place, as when 
water is exposed to the action of the air in irrigation ? 
Is it too much to suppose some natural operation tp 
take place in the earth, which n^iy decompose the 
pxygen contained in 2^t from tb^ hydrpgai, during 
the absence of the sun, which on the sun's re-ap-> 
pearance may be again given out ii) a state highly 
propitious tQ vegetation ? Oxygen is found tp cpntaia 
carbon; and may not the growing plants imbibe it 
from the air, and may we not thereby account for its 
forming a constituent part of all vegetables ? 

The investigation of these objects presents a wide 
field for inquiry, ^ni may lead tp very important 
discpyeries. From more or less oxygen contained in 
the earth, may not its proportions account for the fer- 
tility of one soil above another ? May not the advaiir 
tages supposed to be derived from loosening the soil, 
proceed from its being thus rendered in a fit state tp 
imbibe the air ? Fallows soon becpme so hard upoi^ 
the surface, as neither to be capable of absorption or 
evaporation. Qne very important result is place4 
before the eyes, and within the reach of every prac- 
tical agriculturist to ascertain, namely, that the evar 
poration frpqi dung is five times as much as fronf 

esurtb. 
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earthy and is equal on the surface of an acre to 5000 
pounds per hour^ By making use of dung in its*, 
^"eshest state, the farn^er ms^y extend his cropping to 
one-third more land with the same cjuantity of manure. 
It is with regret that I have viewed in many parts of 
the kingdom the quantity of manure which is exposed 
pn the surface, and tends to no good. I am strongly 
of opinion^ that in all light soils, if the manure was 
buried in trenches as I propose, and the turnips sowed 
;d>ove it, that more abundant crops would be pro- 
cured. By cleaning with the plough, great advantage 
would be derived to the crop, from the evaporation 
yielded by the earth,- Hot manure might also be 
iised. By fermentation dung is reduced to one half 
its bulk, and its quality reduced in a much greater 
proportion. The manure now commonly taken for 
one acre of broad cast^ would, if deposited whilst hot 
in drills^ answer for four acres, and the crop pro- 
duced be much more. 

If the Society of Arts extend their sanction and pa- 
tisonage to my exertions, I shall feel bound to proceed, 
and to endeavour to bring the experiments to a regu- 
lar system. The glasses I used for determioing the 
quantity of evaporation were of a bell form, and 
placed with the open part upon the earth ; a quantity 
of tow was first weighed, ready to wipe oflF the moist- 
ure collected from evaporation within the glass, which 
tow was then again weighed as exactly as I could after 
the glass had stood for a given time, and been wiped 
dry with the tow ; and from knowing the contents of 
the glass I made my calculations. Mn Robert Wood, 

T 2 watch* 
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vatch-maker, of Workington, attended to theexpe« 
liments made with the glasses. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect. 

Dear Sir, 

« 

Your obedient humble Servant^ 

Wbriingion-Hall, Jan, 9> 1808. 
Ta C. T4YL0*, M.D. Sec. 



Dear Sir, 

It is with great pleasure and satisfaction that I learnt 
yesterday ftom Mr. Arthur Young, the Secretary of 
the Board of Agriculture, that he has adopted my 
ideas of the great importance of evaporation, and that; 
he has actually ordered Mr. Blunt, optician, of Corn^ 
hill, to construct him an instrument for ascertaining 
the evaporation, which instrument I shall request Mr, 
Blunt to show to the Society. Mr. Young intends in 
die course of the summer to make a variety of experi- 
iaents oil the quantity of evaporation produced from 
^Sbrent soils, agreeing with me, that the greater or 
less degree of it, influences most materially the luxu« 
jrknce or growth of the crop. 

In all the valuable tracts which Mr, Yotttig Im 
gjven to the worlds he has never adverted to this, and 
the first knowledge of it as a principle for proniotmg 
the growth of crops was obtained from tny accQunt 
of the Schoose Farm, in the report of the Winling^ 
ton Agricultural Society, of whiieb he k a m^nnber. 

Sditg 
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^eing unable to account for the surprising weight 
of my first crop of ciabbageis, with only dne^-third of 
the manure usually given, I was led to make the ex-» 
periments I have laid before the Society \ and I believe 
1 am not only the first person in Lancashire j but even 
iir Great Britain, who ever thought of ploughing the 
ground upon the principle I have executed, for pro- 
moting the growth of the crops, I flatter myself that 
Iny experim«its on the economical application of iha- 
nure, will lead in a high degree to facilitate a more 
extended cultivation, and obviate the objections which 
have been started by some persons against the inclosure 
of waste 'lands, froiil their supposition that manure 
could not be furnished for more than the land at pre* 
Bmt cultivated. 

I remain^ de<ir Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

J. C. CURWEK% 
Uletson^s Hotel, Verestreet^ 
yiprilQth, 1808. 

To C- Tatloh, M.D. Sec. 



CERTIFICATES. 

A Certificate from Miles Ponsonby, Es^. of Hail 
Hall, testified that he had seen Mr. Curwen's stat^ 
ment of the rapid progress made by his. cabbages hsk 
the month of June, 1807 ; that he perfectly recoUectfi 
viewing them on the Monday, and again on Saturday 
in the same wesk ; that the impioremest lA tb^ 3ii* 

T 3 fearanif^ 
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pearance of the plants was so great, that he imagined 
the land had been replanted, till Mr. Curwen ex« 
plained the eause which had prodaced so great a 
change. 

That he considers Mr. Xllurwen's plan of managing 
his potatoes and cabbages as very good garden hus^^ 
bandry, and the besjt calculated for keeping the land 
clean, improving the plant, and at the same time en- 
riching the ground, of any that he had observed; 
and though the mode is entirely new there, he has no 
doubt but it will be found beneficial, and that it will 
in a few years be much attended to. 



A Certificate from Mr. D. Campbellj SecJ'etary to 
the Kendal Agricultural Society, stated, that he had 
attended to the cultivation of potatoes in most parts of 
Lancashire, and could speak vnth the greatest precision 
respectmg it in that part of the county, which is north 
of Lancaster. 

That whether they were planted in the lazybed wayj 
by the dibble, or with the plough^ they were always 
set in rows from one end of afield^ ox piece of ground^ 
to the other end or side^ with narrower or wider inter- 
vals, as the cultivator might deem best suited to 'the 
kind of polatoe he was raising. That he never before 
saw or heard of their being cultivated in beds, in iht 
manner practised and described by Mr. Curwen ; and 
that being more particularly desirous to ascertain 
whether any such method was pursued in the great 
potatoe* district which lies south-west from Lancaster, 

including 
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Incloding Pilling, the Felde, RufFord; and the neigW 
bourhodd of Prestoft^ he applied to George Clayton^ 
Esq, of Lostock Hall, ahd Robert Heskethj Esq. of 
Warrington Hall, gentlemen upon whose accuracy 
the utmost dependence may be placedj atnd Who in- 
formed himj that neither from their own knowledge, 
nor from inquiries they hslvle made, can they learn that 
the method of cultivating potatoes alluded to, has 
been seen or heard of in a tract of countryj wheref 
more ai'e raised for the market than in any other of the 
same extent, perhaps, in the kingdom; 

Mr. Campbell further stated, that Mr. Cui^wen^fi 
ts^bbages were planted at a much greater distance than 
any he had ever before seen] and their size far ex- 
iqeeded, as a general crop^ aiiy that had fallen under 
his db^rvation ; that the ground was perfectly clear 
from weeds, and from having beeii frequently turned 
bver by the plough in the inter vals^ the mould ap- 
peared to be in fine order for a subsequent crop, and 
he conceived that in the two ess^tial points of free* 
dom from weeds, and of the land being in a fine tilths 
lao garden could exceed it; 
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. Other Certificates respecting the novelty of the me- 
thod of planting potatoes^ as practised by Mr. Cur- 
tsren, were received fj^iii the following gentlemen : 

William Knott, SummerhiU. 

Mr. Sunderland, Ulverstdm 

J. FfNKY Marshall^ Bglton Oak* 

T 4 Furthef 
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Further Certificates, stating the method to be new^ 
as practised by Mr. Curwen, for planting both pota* 
toes and cabbages, \vere received from the following 
gentlemen : 

Walter Gardner, Crooks. 
William Harrison, Ulverston. 
A. Benson, Reading. 
Henry Richmond GaIle^ Bardsee liiall. 
Jos. Penny, Budgefield. 
Edward Barrow, Allithwaite Lodge. 
Charles Gibson, President of the I^ancaster 
Agricultural Society, 

Rev. J. Barns, Pennybridgc. 
Rev. E. Ellerton, Cokon. 
Jos. Yorker, Ulverston. 
Michael Knott, Thurstonville. 
Rev. Joseph Brooks, Ulverston. 
Thomas Machell, Aynsome. 

Also from the following Farmers, resident in the 
neighbourhood of Lancaster : 

Thomas Tart. 

William Armstead. 
William Staller. 
Anthony Eidsforth* 
CHiiisTopnER AtkinsoK. 

RoBERt EHMOUDSON, 



Dear Sir, 

Mr. Curwen halving infi^rmed me, that a questba 
would prob^y j»m in the Society of Arts,. &c. re- 
lative 



. * 
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lative to the degree of exhalation of water from the 
'earth, and it appearing to me to be intimately con- 
nected with various matters in agriculture^ I think you 
will not be displeased at my mentioning a few circum- 
stances, to prove that the object much deserves atten- 
tion. I conceive that it bears upon the point of show- 
ing the great depth to which dung may be ploughed 
with safety ; for when we find, as 1 have done, that 
from two to three thousand gallons of moisture are 
exhaled in a day from an acre of land, and that the 
quantity vaiies greatly according to the state of tillage, 
it should appear that such a vertical stream of vapour 
must remove all apprehensions of burying dung. I 
also think it goes to the point of hoeing and horse- hoe- 
ing such plants as demand much moisture. I have 
found that the dung in a farm-yard, laid three feet 
deep and hard trodden by cattle all the winter, has 
exhaled in the proportion of above four thousand gal- 
lons per acre in ten hours; from hence a practical con- 
clusion may be surely drawn. I could much extend 
these observations, but they are sufficient to convince 
so enlightened a mind as your's, of the propriety of a 
very exten^ve pursuit of this inquiry. 

I have the honour to be. 

With much regard, dear Sir, 
Your faithful and very humble Servant, 

Arthur Youno^ 

Board of Agriculture, May 6th, 1808. 
To C. Taylor, M.D. Sec. 
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X HAVE great satisfaction in complying with the 
- wishes of the Boards in transmitting them the rules of 
the Miners* Society of Workington, and also the 
amount of the poor-rates. Harrington is a separate 
parish. The account of another work I have not 
received ; they are all however subject to the samp 
regulations. 

That 1 have not made the progress in this insti- 
tution which might have been expected and hoped 
ifor, must be attributed to the prejudices I had to 
combat in an undertaking entirely new : and latterly, 
to the hardships of. the times : I look forward with 
confidence, from the present prospect of things, to 
induce the people to extend their contributions, and 
to make comfortable provision for age and misfor- 
tunes. I must premise, that the miners are a fluctu- 
ating body, and do not look much beyond the pre- 
sent moment ; their weekly earnings are from J S$. to 
25^. A discretional power, in extreme cases, is ex- 
ercised by the committee, and though not sanctioned 
by rules, has allvays been approved. I last year pro- 
posed a benefit society for cloaths, to be divided at 
the end of the year, subscribing a third as my share, 

^ jCommunicsitkms to the Board of Agriculture, yoL IV. 

I hope 
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I hope this may succeed : it is provided that the mcpi- 
ney can only be applied for cloaths. The subscrip- 
tion 2rf. per week. 

The town of Workington consists of nearly 8000 
souls } 1 50 sail of vessels belong to the port ; and 
if the expense of militia men, their families, and a 
hundred per annum, (payable fbr eighteen years for 
a poor-house) be deducted, the burthens of the poor 
will be found light. I do not know of any instance 
in which, my miners have cost the parish a sihilliilg, 
except in cases of death \ to make provision for their 
&milies exceeds the present means of my society. 

To encourage the people to provide tl^e means of 
support for themselves, in cases of sickness or mis- 
fortune is highly desirable, both as to the eflFects it 
produces in making them more respectable members 
of society, as well as exempting parishes from eiior- 
mous burthens; I have always wished to promote 
societies, and to enable them to grant every resusonable 
assistance, which I do not think could be had ifrom 
their own individual contributions ; and to place the 
conduct and management of this in some measure 
under theii* own .control. It is considered as disho- 
nourable to require assistance from a fund belonging 
to their associates and friends, unless the necessity be 
real ; to avoid being chargeable to a parish cre^te^ 
but little exertion, I fear, at present. 

Were a general contribution required from every 
person, together with a proportionate part from the 
parish, and any person neglecting or refusing to pay' 
to have no relief but i!n the poor-house, I am sanguine 

enougl^ 
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/Uiough to believe very few would subject themselves 
to what is considered as disgraceful. 

I offer what I have dpne with great diffidence, sen* 
able it is very imperfect, but desirous of showing my 
respect for the Board ; and looking with confidence 
jhat, through their exertions, the public may hope 
for much useful information, and that it may lead to 
some legislative regulations, beneficial for the labour- 
ing poor, and which may also tend to lessen the enor- 
mous burdens which are at present so oppressive, and 
Tyhich by no means contribute to render the lower 
prders either happy or comfortable. 

Tl»e Workington Society was divided into two 
iclubs; the Bankland, and the Moorbank Colliers. 
The following is their account : 

Mstraci of the Receipts and Disbursements for the Relief of the 
Poor of the Township of Workington, as under : 

Collections. Disbursements. 

From the 1st ApriUl7d2> ^. s, d, £. s. d. 

tolst April, 1793 604 18 1 501 17 5 

to October, 1 793 324 1 9 358 12 O 

to October, 1794 637 3 0| 501 11 5 

to October, 1795 424 11 1^ 475 9 1 

to October, 1796 392 15 8^ 513 14 O 

to October, 1 797 549 18 5^ 509 8 9| 

to October, 1 798 574 3 6i 560 5 5^ 

' to October, 1 799 ^89 I9 ^ 691 19 2| 

to October, 1800 1005 I8 1 903 I6 6 

Jto October, 1801 11.05 1 8^ 992 I9 9 

^.6258 10 8f ^.6059 13 Qi 

balance in the bands of Thompson^ overseer, 198 17 O 

■ ' ■ 

£.6258 10 9i 

Abstract 
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jib 'tract Accounts of the Receipts and Disbursefnentff 
for the Support of the Poor of the Township of 



fVorkington. 



Prom the soth of Oct. laoi, to the &th of ^or, 1S03» inclusive. 

RECEIPTS. £. s. rf. 

To balance of last year's accounts - 198 l6 6 

To cash for the assessments - - 82S 7 2| 

To cash borrowed from Wood, Tborapspn', and 

Co. for the use of the Township • iOO O O 

To cash remaining due to William Wallace, late 

overseer - ' - - 52 5 €| 

-To cash for paupers' work, and on account of in- 
fant bastard chi'dren - - 49 8 1 
To cash from Little Broughton, for house rent 

and- paupers 
To cash on account of miliiiamen's families 
To cash from Harrington, on account of John Ctrr 
To cash for John Mason*s Board 
To dit'o for Elizabeth Preston 



3 18 


6 


M> 


I 


irr 4 6 





9 H 


6 


2 2 





£. 1258 5 


5 



DISBURSEMENTS. df. s. d. 

By the weekly disbursements of the -house, re- 
movals, appeals, cloathing, &c. &c. - 45711 ij 

By cash paid on account of infant bastard chil- 
dren, sick pauper^ &c. &c. - ^' 297 & I*l| 

By abatements for vacant houses, &c. - 22 3 Jl 
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§ 

9y cash paid for the naaintenance of two lunatics^ 
' at Newcastle^ viz. Wilfiam. Winn and Walker £, s, d» 
Brown ' . - 42. 6 ^6 

Bj cash paid to militiamen's families - ^ ^9 9 

iPy, ditto paid J. C. Curwen, for interest for one 
year, and part principle of the sum expen4^ 
in building and fitting up the house - 112 

Bjr cash paid the overseers, collectors of govern- 
ment taxes, and keeper of the house - 46 13 6 

By balance due the township » . 230 3 8 



£. 1258 5 5 



From thfc'ioth of Nov. I802, to the 8th of Nov. 1803, inclusive. 

RECEIPTS. £. s. d. 

To balance of last yearns account . 230 3 8 

To cash for the 1st collection £,a5Q 2 10|^ 

To ditto for the 2d ' - 510 14 ll| I 1023 10 9 

To ditto for the 3d - - 256 12 11 J 

To ditto received for paupers* work, account of 

infant bastard children, &c. 
To poundage on assessed taxes 
To cash from Little Broughton, for house-rent and 

paupers 
To cash on account of militiamen's families 



69 7 


4 


12 7 


6 


lU 

5 3 





; 10 





£. 1348 2 


3 



DISBURSEMENTS. JB. s. d. 

By the weekly disbursements of the house, as per 

book • •* . 461 8 0| 

J3 By 
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By cash paid on account of infant bastard childreri, £. s. J, 
sick paupers. Sec. - •* 295 5 3^ 

By cash to Tye and Sewell, market lookers 5 5 O 

By cash paid Wo<Jd and Co. £. lOQ and interest 

£.6 - - . 106 O O 

By cash paid to William Wallace, £'. 52. 5s. Old. 

and interest ^.3. 45. 5^Jr - 55 10 O 

By cash paid J. C. Curwen, for interest for one 
year, and part principle of the sum expended in 
building and fitting up th^ house £,112^ and 
ground-rent 55. - - 112 5 O 

By cash paid for the maintenance of two lunatics 
at Newcastle - - 

By cash paid to militiamen's families 

By defaulters in payments, per John Thompson's 

- account - - . - 

B}' abatements for vacant houses 

By charitable abatements 

By cash paid John Fletcher, for assisting former 

overseers per agreement of the old committee 15 O O 

By John Fletcher's salary, as overseer, keeper of 
the house, and collector of the assessed taxes 30 O 

By balance due the Township - - I62 13 8^ 

;£.1348 2 3 



42 13 


7 


S5 a 





4 1 


2 


17 19 


3 


4 18 


3 



From the Qth of November, 1S03, to the 5tfa of November, 1804^ inclusive ^ 
and continued till Easter, (30th of April,) 1805. 

RECEIPTS. ^.9. d. 



J 1019 17 9 



To balance of last year's accounts . - 1^2 13 SS 

To cash for the Ist collection £. 50g 7 ^i 
To cash for the 2d - 510 10 2J 

To cash for paupers* work, and on account of in^* 
fant bastard childreib up till Nov. 5, 1S04 89 If - Q^ 

To 
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^acash for ditto, lip tiU 2dth of April, 1805 ' 3S 15 
To poundage on assessed taxes, £. 12. 3s, gd» and 

^. 12. 165. charged in the abbve two suit! ^ 
To cash from Little Broughton, for house-rent and 

paiiperi - - - 11 

To balance due to Jbhn Fletcher, overseer - 193 



d. 
^ 



a 



7 
3 



6 
7 



te. 1515 15 5| 



MMM 



DlSBURSElMENTS. 

By the w^kly disbursements of the housej as per 

book> to the 5th of Moveraber, 1804 

*' ■ . • ■ • . 

By ditto> ditto, to April 20th, » 805 - . 

By cash paid on account of in£!nt bastard children; 

sibk paupers; &c. to November 5, 1804 
By do. do. do. to ^Vpril 20, 1805 
By do. paid to D. Mandal and B. Edkin; market 

lookers ... 

By cash paid for the maintenance of' three lunatics 

at Newcastlie, to the 5 th of November, 1804 
By do. -do. do. to April 20th, 1805 
By do. paid to balloted men, per order of the De- 
puty LieutenantSi &c. 
By easli^id to the drill sergeants to the W. V. 

per order of J. C. Ckirwen * 

By cash paid to militiamen's families to the 5th of 

Novernber, 1804^ 
By dp. do, do. to Ap^il 20th, 1805 
By abatements for vai^ant houses 
By charitable abatements 
By John Fletcher's satoy, as overseer, collector of 

the assessed taxes, and keeper of the house, one 

year and four months 
tlousc rent> &c. not paid 



503 17 9 

230 O 5 

141 14 6 

8 8 

57 9 r 

38 1 8 

79 10 e 

43. 15 e 

57 10 8 

21 14 6 

11 4 ^1 

2 10 6 



40 p. 




^.1515 15 5| 



ji/« «• 



V 2 



From 
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From the 2l8t of Aprils 1805^ to the 20th of April, IBO6, inclusive. 



RECEIPTS. gg. s. d. 

fo cash for the 1st collection ^.510 II 01 ^^^ ^ ^ 

> 1032 8 
To cash for the 2d - 521 17 9 J 

To do, received for paupers* work, account of in- 
fant bastard children, &c. - - . 75 19 ^ 
To poundage on assessed taxes * - 669 
To cash on account of militiamen's families , - 52 11 O 
To cash for Charles Sharp's board, 52 weeks^ at 4*. 16 8 O 
I'o balance due John Fletcher, overseer - 53 5 10 



=e. 1230 19 10 



DISBURSEMENTS. £. s. d. 

By balance of last year's account -' 193 3 7 

By the weekly disbursements of the house, as per 

book - - fc 492 14 i 

By cash paid on account of infant bastard children, 

sick paupers, Sec, - - 3^3 I9 1 

By cash paid to D. Mandal and B. Edkin, mar- 
ket lookers - - 8 8 

By cash paid for the maintenance of three lunatics 
at Newcastle - 

By cash^^id to militiamen's families 

By abatements for vacant houses 

By charitable abatements 

House rent, Src. not paid this year 

By John Fletcher's salary, as overseer, keeper of 
the Jbouse^ and collector of the assessed taxes 



66 


«9 


'4 


49 


4 

• 


7 


4f 





7 


2 


10 


t 











01 

so 


« 




to 


>e. 1230 


19 


10 



From 
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From April 21st, 1806^ to Easter^ March S8th^ I80;. 

RECEIPTS. 

# 

TQ:Ca8h for the assessment 

To do. received for paupers' work, account of in- 
fant bastard children, &c. &:c. 
To cash on account of militiamen's families 
To do', from the overseer of Harrington, on account 

of Jphn Carr's expenses 7 

To cash, poundage on assessed taxes 
To do. for Charles Sharp's board, 36 weeks 
February 20th, I8O7. To cash, borrowed of Wood 

and Co. - - - 

T« balance, due John Fletcher 



j£. s. 


^: 


522 16 


1 


91 16 


8 


16 5 


6 


5 16 


8 


6 13 





7 ^ 





340 





18 6 


9i 



^.1008 19. i 



DISBURSEMENTS. ^. 

]Q)r balance of last year's account - 53 

By the weekly disbursements of the house - 422 2 
By cash paid on account of sick paupers, infant 

bastard children, &c. - r 338 ig 

By cash paid to militiamen's families - ?9 9 

By do. ppid to Mr. Ben. Thompson, as per bill 21 3 
By do. for the maintenance of three lunatits, at 
Newcastle, viz. W. Brown, W. Wynn, and 

John Carr - - 69 

By cash paid the market-lookers . - 8 

By abatements for vacant houses - . 5 

By charitable abatements - - 1 

Py John Fletcher's salary, as overseer, &c. &:c. 30 



5 10 
2 3l 



5 

O 



2 10 
8 6 



2 

6 
O 



2 
8 
O 



i£. 1008 19 2| 

By balance, brought down - . - £,35S 6 9| 

Ji, B« Three instalments due J. C. Curwen, Esq. on account of 

the poor-house, ^« 112 eadi. 

U3 Frow 
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From March 99^ X807, to Easter, April 16^ 180S, inclusire* 

RECEIPTS. £. *. * 

To cash fbi the £rst assessment r IQ^B U 2 

To do. for the second do. . - ^22 X6, 4 

To do. received for paupers* work> account of inr 

fant bastard children^ &c. &c. - 3^ 14 6 

To cash due from the overseer of Harrington, pQ 

account of John Carr -s expences at Newcastle 
To cash, poundage on assessed taxes r 

To do. received on account of militiamen*8 ^imilies 
To balance due John Fletoher * 7 












13 


2 





IJ 


14 





2J& 


7 


a 



^.1917 6 8 



DISBURSEMENTS. £. s. d. 

By balance, due Jobn Fletpber - r IS ^ 9| 

By Gash, borrowed of Wood and C!o. — repaid Sep* 

tember 14th - t 

Interest qq do. as per statement r r 

November 20tb> 1805, by llth instalment, on acr 

count of the poor bouse^ paid J. C. Curwcn, due 

October 30, 1804 
Ground Rent - • ^ 

By ti^e weekly disbursements of the house 
1^ cash paid on account of sick paupers, infant 

bastard children, &c. &c. - » 432 J 3: 

By expenses repairing the road leading to the poor« 

house«-[^ee /Ae Resolutions.'] r - 9 11 Q 

-October 31> paid J. C. Curwen, three instalment^ 

on account of the poor-house, till this day 
By cash paid the market-lookers 
By do. p^d to militiamen's families 



340 


Q 


q 


SI 


4 


9 


112 





Q 





«. 


Q 


483 


.-« 


Q 



336 

• • 








8 


8 





63 


6 






. t 
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^5. s. a. 

By do. paid for the maintenance of three lunatics 61 18 6 

By abatements for vacant hoases^ and ap overcharge 2 9 10^ 

By charitable abatements - - 10 1 O 

By John. Fletcher's salary^ as overseer^ &c. &c. 30 O O 

£.l9y7 6 8 



By balance^ due John Fletcher . £. 2^8 7 8 

N«B« By act ofyestry^holden December 8, IJ^pl, it was^ agreed 
to pay 8 per cenf* on the principal, or sum> expended in buxldiog 
the poor-house (;£. \400) for 18 years and 38 weeks. — Fourteen 
' inatalments are paid. 



rti»mM> 



By comparing the difFerent years of expenditure 
for the poor, there will be found a very great in- 
crease in the last few years j the high price of the ne- 
cessaries of life will account for it in part. But the 
. most striking and deplorable feature arises from the 
depravity of morals which is spreading most alarm- 
ingly. A few years ago the proportion of bastards to 
children bom in wedlock was one to forty-eight; 
latterly, I fear, it has been one to under . twenty. 
The burdens brought upon parishes is the least part 
of the evil. The total neglect of illegitimate chil- 
'dren threatens to multiply the number of the outcasts 
of society. I am still now firmly of opinion of the 
benefits which would result to the public, were the 
Legislature to interfere, and take all the male bastard 
children, after seven years old, to educate for the 
army; navy, and dock-yards— considerable as the ex- 

u 4 pense 
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pense would be in the first instance, yet this would 
be lessened by the great saving which would be made 
in the bounties and other expenses incidental to the 
recruiting service. But what would the expenditure 
of any moderate sum be, in comparison to the eflfect 
produced on our national morals. To have this de- 
-sirable object carried mto execution, I should be glad, 
if by no other means, to see a part of the expense 
bom by the parishes ; or in exempting them from 
this burdqn, to require more care and attention being 
paid to the education of female bastards. To the 
credit of the parish of Workington, they have agreed 
to pay for teaching the children of all the poor, ove? 
and above what is allowed ; and in many instances, 
where the, parents can maintain themselves, but are 
not able to educate their offspring, the parish under- 
takes it ; the beneficial effects of which will be speedily 
felt. The first symptom of decay of any nation i^ 
discoverable in its morals* Apply this to the present 
situation of Great Britain, and \vho will be boI4 
enough to say we have not much both to regret ^4 
fear. 
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Bank-Lands Colliers' Society, Workingtpiju' 



From August Ist^ 179^^ 
to 31st Dec. 1797 
to 31stDec. 1798 
to 3l8t Dec. 1799 
to 31st Dec. J800 
to 31st Pec. 1801 
to 3)st Dec^l802 
to 31st Dec. 1803 
to 31st Dec. 1804 
to 31st Dec. 1805 

III the hands of Wm, Tate, treasurer 



Collections. 


Payments. 




jB, s. 


1 


72 19 4 


26 3 


2 


109 10 11 


62 14 


10 


65 16 


62 2 


5 


56 3 10 


81 4 


7 


43 16 2 


60 9 


2 


35 7 


48' 5 


6 


41 17 3 


56 2 


2 


65 1 


84 3 


10 


123 19 1 


131. 3 


5 


613 15 2 


612 11 


1 


g 


3 4 


1 


1 


615 15 


2 



s, dt 

Collected ^om the Society 332 18 I 
C!ontributed by Mr. Curwen 232 17 l 



£. 6X5 15 2 



* Thi^ CoUiexy is 00 longer wort:ed. 



Moorbank's 
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MoorbanVs and Chapelbank Colliers' Society. 

Collections. Payments. 

£ s. d. £^ 5. d* 

Year 1793 92 3 3 87 19 9 

1793 87 18 O 186 4 

J794 78 13 O 79 3 8 

1795 1J7 19 ^ 122 12 8 

1796 121 13 e 111 9 2 

1797 152 1 4 141 19 8 

1798 243 15 10 243 5 9 

1799 247 5 O 235 14 9 
1600 256 5 6 286 12 9 

1801 261 9 3 331 13 10 

1802 261 4 320 1 10 
1808 ?57 ? iO. ,477 4 1 

1804 420 11 6 515 2 7 

1805 415 5 3 615 10 a 
18Q6 445 19 2 517 19 10 

1807 440 8 1 507 7 ^ 

1808 420 17 4| 479 13 6 

4323 12 41 4259 12 5 

Deficiency made up by Mr. 

Curwen. « 956 4§ 

.. ■ . 

Contributed by the Colliers 3325 17 Oj 

J. C Curwen> Esq. 3 -tenths proportion 

per rules 997 1 5 O 

Ditto further to make up deficiency . . 936 O 4 j^ 



mm 



j£* 5259 12 5 



«M«MWiMBBa«. 



Harrington 



\ . 
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Harrington Colliers* Society. 



Collections. Disbursements. 



fear 




- 


4 s. 


d. 


*^, s 


d. 


j;93 From Oct. 30, to l6 Jan 


.1^04 


38 5 


3 


6 





1?94 


to Dec. 24th 


- 


62 14 


6 


45 6- 


7 


?795 


to Dec. 3d 


•» 


gn 17 





79 8 





1797 


to July 1st 


- 


99 18 


5 


72 17 


5 


1798 


toJunp l$t 


•• 


61 5 


1 


71 4 


4- 


1799 


to June 20th 


m 


53 7 


3 


63 7 





1800 


to Juno 29th 


- 


56, 12 


4 


56 6 


11 


1861 


to June 30th * 


w 


63 19 


11 


101 15 


2 


1802 


to June 26th 


■1 


71 15 


4 


71^ 11 


9 


1803 


to June 20th 


- 


72 19 


10 


92 16 


8. 


1804 


to June 9th 


- 


103 17 


11 


7S 16 


7 


1805 


to June 14th 


M 


78 


8 


57 5 


10 


1S06 


to June 30th 


m 


63 3 


i 


109 18 


10 


1807 


to July 4th 


- 


55 17 


7 


53 9 


5 


180& ; 




- 


124 12 


2 


62 9 


2 


Salapceio 


the hands of the treasurer 


• 


• 


62 3 






j^. 1098 6 4 1098 6 4 



Collected from the members - 873 6 4 
(Jqntfibutpd by J, C. Curw«n, Esq. 225 

£. 1098 6 4 
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RULES 

FOK THE REGULATION AND GOVERNMENT 

OF 

THE SOCIETY OF COAL-MINER&, 

Binployed in the Works of. L C. CUflWEN^ Esq. of Worl^ngton^ in th« 

County of Cumberland. 



INTRODUCTION. 



" The COLLIERS' Society was instituted in the year 
1793. The first and principal object it had in view w^s to 
inake provision for unfortunate sufferers from accideiits 
which occasionally happen in the Works^ an^ which no 
skill or attention can at all times prevent. It proposed aUip 
relief against the common infirmities incident to huiD4|Q 
nature. 

^^ The establishment of this Society was not, on Us 
commencement, agreeable t6 many. The founders of it 
have now the satisfaction of seeing their intentions fully an- 
swered. It has proved itself burdensome to none, and a 
blessing and consolation to numbers. 

*^ Under this impression, the Proprietor, warmly at^ 
tached to your interest, assures you of his zedlous co-oper- 
' ation and ardent desire to promote and contribute to any 
further augmentation which may afford more ample con* 
golation to misfortune, and brighten the conclusion of Uv99 
5pent in his and the public service.^' 



The foregoing Address was prefixed to the RULES of Ih^ 
CLUB, in January, 1797 ; since which period the san^ 
guine hopes tb^n entertained, of extending the adyantaga» 

of 
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■of this institution^ have been fully realized by the Society 
-cordially agreeing again to the following Rules and Regula« 
tions, on the pinsTof January^ 1805. 

Tht allowance to Widows of unfortunate Sufferers, and 
of those wh6 have spent a Considerable portion of their 
Mves in these works, will (it is trusted) afford a source of 
considerable comfort to afflicted sufferers, and encourage- 
ment to the industrious to continue in an employ where 
their comfort and happiness are considered as an object of 
'the first importance. 



RULES for the COLLIERS' SOCIETY. 

Article I. THE following Rules and Regulations 
shall be binding to all the Members, after the first day of 
January, 1805. 

The paymaster to be the treasurer. 

n. Every male member of this society, above the age of 
sixteen years, if his average earnings per day be two shil- 
lings and six pence, and upwards, shall pay into the hands 
^ of the treasurer sixpence per week, for the use of the soci- 
ety; and every such member who can earn two shillings 
per day, on an average, and less than two shillings and six 
pence, shall contribute five pence per week, for the use of 
the said society. 

Women above fifteen years of age, shall contribute three- 
pence per week, for the use of the said society. — Boys, 
above thirteen years of age, and under sixteen, shall con- 
tribute three pence ; above ten, and under thirteen, shall con- 
tribute three halfpence; and under ten years of age, shall 
contribute one penny : also, girls, under fifteen years of 
age, shall contribute three halfpence per week, for the use 
of the said society. And every person employed in or about 
the coal-works (except those who are members of another 
society) shall pay their contribution. 

J,C. 
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r • » 

J. C. GuRWKN^ Esq. the prdprietor of theSe dolt^ried/ 
proposes to subscribe three-ten ihs of the whole sum sub* 
scribed by the members, for the use of the said fund. 

III. A committee of twelve persons shall bet annual]]^ 
chosen by ballot, out .of such members ad have been em- 
ployed in the works for seven years, or upwards. The 
business of the committee shall be to examine into thel 
circumstances and conditions of members claiming assist-^ 
ance from the fund, on account of sicknessib ^ accident 
in the works. And if any doubts arise^ with- respect to 

4 r 

the propriety of the claim, the surgeon's certificate (who' 
may attend the party) shall entitle him to the following 
stipulated relief. 

■ 

IV. Strangers, em{)loyfcd iii the works,- Shall nbt be 
entitled to any relief from the fund, in case of sickiiesB^ 
&c. till they have contributed six successive months to 
the fund; unless by consent of thfc committee, tliey 
contribute six months subscription to the fund^ on entiy. 

V. An officer or inspector shall be dhoscn annually otit 
of the society^ with a salary of twd guineas per ahnum-^ 
whose business will be to attend particularly to cases ^ 
sickness and accident, and to give such information^ from 
time to time, to the committee, previous to or at their 
weekly meeting, as he may think necessary, vx order to 
prevent impositions. 

VI. No Member of this society shall be entitled to any 
allowance for the first week of sickness ; unless the Physi- 
cian or Surgeon^ who may be called in to attend the party^ 
give it under his hand, that his disorder is of such a natqrei 
that, he believes he will not be able to work in less i\xta 
four weeks from its commencement ; in such case, he may 
at the end of the first weeks' sickness, haVe the stipulated 
weekly allowance paid him : but if such certificate cannot 
be obtained, yet notwithstanding, should his sickness of^' 
disorder unfor%inatcIy continue^ and incapacitate bim fmai 

worfr 
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•%5irk for fouf\Vefck9^ the first week's allowance^ill, in such 
tascj be paid him* 

VII. In cases of casual sickness^ or accident, a full 
Bubscribing Member will be entitled to ten shillings per 
week, for the fir^t twelve weeks : six shillings per week for 
the next twelve weeks ; and four shillings per week after- 
wards, till able to work. 

VIII. Members who contribute less than sixpence per 
' week to the fund in cases of sickness, or being disabled 

from work, will be entitled to receive, in al) cases, a 
weekly allowance in exact proportion, as six pence bears 
to the allowance to a full Subscriber j that is. Members, 
subscribing five pence per week, wHl receive eight shil- 
lings and four pence per week, for the first twelve weeks 
sickness; five shilling per week, for the next twelve 
weeks; and three shillings and four-pence per week after- 
wards. Members subscribing three pence per week, will 
-receive five shillings per week, for the first twelve weeks 
sickness; three shillings per week, for the next twelve 
weeks : and two shillings per week afterwards. Members, 
subscribing three half-pence per week, will receive two 
shillings and six pence per week, for the first twelve weeks' 
sickness ; one shilling and six pence per week, for the next 
twelve weeks ; and one shilling per week afterwards. 

IX. To every married woman, on the birth of a child, 
the Treasurer to advance the sum of one guinea, on demand. 

X. In case of any serious accident in the works of such 
a nature, that the surgeon who attends the party, certify 
under his hand, (as in the 6th rule,) the Treasurer may 
advance immediately the sum of one guinea. 

XI. On the death of the wife of any Member of this 
Society, who was not a Member herself, the husband, or. 
surviving friends, will be entitled to the sum of twenty 
shillings, foi defraying the funeral expenses. And on the 
death of a child, belonging to any Member of this Society, 

above 
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Jibove tbe age of five years, who was not a Member thereof^ 
the parents will be entitled to ten shillings^ for defraying 
the funeral expenses* ' 

XII. Any Member^ meeting with an accident out of his 
employments occasioned by drunkenness^ fighting, or any 
«nproper conducl^ shall not (during his incapacity to work) 
be entitled to any benefit from the fund. 
. XIII. The widow of any Member^ who shall lose his 
life in the works, shall be entitled, whilst she continues her 
widowhood, and has a child under the age of ten years^ to 
forty shillings per annum. 

XIV. The widow of any Member, who shall lose his 
fife in the works, for every child she may have under 
seven years of age, shall receive one guinea, to be paid on 
demand. 

XV. In case of the natural death of any Member, his 
widow will be entitled to the sum of five pounds : if no 
widow, the siim to be paid in equal portions to his chil- 
dren, after defraying thereout tfie funeral expenses ; but if 
neither widow nor children remain, then three guineas to 
be paid, for defraying the funeral expenses. If the deceased 
Member shall have been twenty years in Mr. Curwen's 
coal-works, without interruption, and the widow can pro- 
duce a certificate of her . being sixty years of age, on the 
death of her husband, she shall be entitled to twenty shil- 
lings per annum, during life. 

XVI. In ca^e of the death of any Member, by any un- 
fortunate accident in the works, the Members of this So- 
ciety shall subscribe six pence each extraordinary, to tbe 
common fund ; and the widow, or surviving children, shall ' 
be entitled to receive the sum of ten pounds, she or they 
defraying thereout the funeral expenses 5 but, if no widow 
or children remain, then no extra subscription. to be made 
—the funeral expenses only to be paid^ if they do not exceed 
the BJsm of three guineas.* 

XVIL 



'^ 
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XVn. bci the marriage of any collier, hiving paid his 
bontributioa to this fund for three years before^ and who 
continues in the works for twelve months iafter the mar- 
Hage; siich Member, dn these conditions, to be paid fiv6 
^ineas, if the state of the fund will allow it^ at the time it 
lilay be due slnd demanded. 

XVlII. Wonien on their marriage, according to their 
Contribution, to have a proportionate allowance, on the 
'tame conditions. 

• XIX. All persdri^, quitting the works, to forfeit their 
benefit and interest in the Society. 

XX. Any Member, neglecting or refusing to pay the 
contribution for three months, unless all arrears are paid 
tip at that time, shall forfeit his benefit aiid title to the sai4 
fund ; and can only be re-admitted as a stranger. 

XXI. The Society shall advance oiit of their fund, to the 
DISPENSARY established in JVorkington, the sum of 
five guineas finnually. 

XXli. The Treasurer shall keep an account of all the 
teceipts arid disbursements, respecting this Society; and 
fthall make minutes, in such an account of all the cases 
where relief has been given : in which account shall also be 
inserted, from- time to time, the names oF the respective 
eommittee, with the description of such cases as may 
Conie before them. These accounts to be open for the 
itispection of the committee, at all reasonable times, whea 
they may require such inspection. 

4 XXIII. The accounts of this Society to be printed and 
published annually. 



Friendly 
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Friendly Society, Workington. 



From October &tb, 1 784, 
to 1st Jan. 1785 

Interest 
to ist Jan. 1780 

Interest 
to 1st Jan. 1787 

Interest 
to 1st Jan 1788 

Interest 
to. 1st Jan. 1789 

interest • 
to 1st Jan. 1790 

Interest 
to 1st Jan. 1791 

Interest 
to 1st Jan. 1 793 

Interest 
to \tX Jan 1793 

Interest 
tout Jan. 1794 

Interest 
toistJam 170» 

Interest 
to 1st Jan. 17 (M( 

Interest 
to 111 Jan. 1797 

Inteiat 
to 1st Jan. 1798 

Interest 
toltt^an. 1790 

Interest 
to lit J8n. 1800 

Interest 
to 1st Jan. lioi 

Interest 
to Dee. ]9> 1801 

Interest 
to Dec. 18, 1809 

Interest 
to Dec. 33, lioa 

Interest 
toDce. M> 1804 

Interest 
tbDee. 97>i805 

Int<rest '■ 
toDec.20,.i8Otf 
Interest 
toDee.35, I807 

Interest 
toDec.it4, I808 
Interest. 
Saluice in Mr. Curwen's hi^ads 



Contributiona, 


Disbfirseiii8Rt8. 


£ t. d. 


£. 


«. d. 


' 98 14 9 


4 


ir • 


3 Id 






83 • 


13 


• 


5 


, 




39 13 


33 





500 






31 5 


34 


3 8 


00 






33 8 


a* 


10 s 


9 






33 10 


19 


5 


7 10 






81 a • 


35 


10 


7 10 






30 13 


49 


13 9 


7 10 






85 14 


so 


13 


7 10 




*■ 


34 a 


37 





700 






38 13 10 


40 


10 . 


700 


• 




97 4 


33 


* 


700 






SO 7 4 


39 


19 


700 


. 




49 13 


40 


19 


7 






10 7 11 


93 


10 4 


3 






70 


199 


3 t 


• 1 3 


- 




79 13 3 


137 


3 10 


439 


- . 




9a 4 


IW 


3 O* 


3 3 




fl 


09 ti 


09 


10 


3 0} 


* 




03 4 


00 


13 


3 10 






03 4 


04 


8 


3 IS 1} 






55 13 


47 


13 


3 10 10 






00 1 3 


39 


11 & 


473 






53 11 10 


41 


13 • 


5 19 0i 






73 9 


83 


10 .0 


1ft 4 




• 


■■ • • 


137 


5 Id . 


p430 1 9i 


9^1436 


I oi 
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itULES ANU OftDEfts ot THE Workington 

FRiElffDLY SOIETY, ijss. 



iNTRODUCtlON. 

IHE Priehdly Society was instituted in the year 1783^ 
i^'ith ih^ codcarrieheie and patronage of a large and respect- 
able part oiF the town. It was the first. institiiiiori oiF the 
kind in the tieighbourhbd, founded on the flattering repre- 
^ntatibns of the benefifs derived from similar sdcietied* 

Howeveir sanguinis the hopes of the first fouhdet's tvere, 
the (experience of fourteen yfeal-s has more thin confirmed 
tbetoi. Numbers have reason to t'ejoice they availed theiri- 
itUti dt thi^ benefits of this Sbcifety ; providing thfereby a 
ftburce of cotisolatioh and comfoirt in the hoiir of adversity, 
by meaiis cotifiparatively small estiitlatl^d upoii the most- 
moderate eslrnings. 

The arguments on which this wis first recomthended [6 the 
publi6> have from various^ causes beodme infinitely stronger 
Hiid more cogent* The advance of every article of life has 
greatly narrowed the sphere of benevolence, atid left the 
'happy lot of affording consolatioti to the afihctedin much 
fewer hands. If this observation be foutided^ tnUst -not 
every thinkiilg individual feel it doubly his duty to provide 
by foresight and attention for the tnisfortune inseparable to 
humanity I Let those who have received the benefits of the 
Society reflect upon the motives that actuated the first 
founders, and endeavour by a grateful arid animated ac- 
knowledgment of the comfort it has afibrded tbem to re- 
commend it to their friends and rioighbours, thereby 

X 2 zealously 
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zealously co-operating in the plan of diffusing as widely as 
possible the blessings afforded by the Society to those 
under sickness and affliction. 



Articles of the Workington Friendly Society, 



Articlk I. THAT this Society's meetings shall be 
held on the first Friday in every niOnlh, from the honrsf 
of seven till nine in the evening. Each new meml^r 
to be hereafter admitted, to pay seveiT shillings and 
six. pence entrance money : and every rhcmber to pay one 
shilling monthly to thi stock ; four pence quarterly for the 
use of the Workington Dispensary, for the benefit of sick 
and infirm members. And that each member shall pay 
six pence for the funeral of any member of this society. 
Any member neglecting to pay as aforesaid for more than 
four months, to be excluded this society. And no mem-* 
ber shall be excluded this society but for non-payment of 
arrears of any kind, , without having his case first stated 
before the committee,' and the same decided by their im- 
partial judgment. 

11. That John Christian Curwen, esq, is elected per- 
petual president of this society ; ismd that a committee of 
twelve members be elected once a year at the annual feast|. 
who are to choose a vice-president and two stewards. 
The stewards to be chosen from amongst the members of 
the committee, and changed as often as the committee 
think proper; and the vice-president to be chosei> out 
of such members of the society as shall not be of th# 
committee; 

HI. One of the secretaries shall attend the meetingt to 
receive all monthly and other payments ; keep the accounts 

■•f 
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of tlvis. society jand from' time to time accourft to the com- 
mittee as they direct, the president to be accountable for 
all monies received by the secretaries. 

IV, Every person who wishes to become a member of 
this society, fnast be proposed by a member at a monthly 
meeting; and if approved oF by the committee, to be ad- 
mitted a member the meeting following: and that no 
person shall be admitted as a member of this society, but 
such as bear a good character, an J are of a sound and 
iieSiUhful constitution, and under the age of thirty-eigh- 
years, and produce a certificate to testify the same if re- 
quired by the committee. And that this society shall not 
be restricted as to the .number of members, but eonfined 
to the parish of Workington, and to such other persons 
who have been em ploy e|d one twelve months previous to 
the time of their application to become members of this 
society in any work within the township of Workington. 

y. To allow to a member, after paying to the fund for 
.one whole year, seven shillings and six-pence per week, 
when sick, ■ lame, blind, or infirm (so as he cannot work) 
and proceeding from no irregularity for twenty -six weeks: y 
but if he continues to require assistance from the fund 
for a longer time; then, for the next twelve weeks, four 
shillings and six-pence per week; and provided he can- 
not at the end of that time support himself he shall 
fcceive three shillings and six pence per week, until he be 
able to follow some employment, or for life. And any . 
member falling sick, &c. so as, to require assistance from 
the fund, shall send notice thereof to the clerk of this 
society the third day of his sickness, and to receive his 
benefit or weekly pay from the eighth day of his sickness 
or infirmity. The stewards to visit the sick once a week, 
and direcT the apothecary to make his rep6rt lo them for 
the use of the committee. 

X3 V. 
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V, That any member of this society who removes out 
of the said town ox parish, if he requires assistance, is to 
send a certificate . describing his sickness or infirmity, 
signed by the minister or cburchtwardens, or otherwise 
so as to satisfy the committee that he requires relief, and 
to appoint some person in Workington to receive the 
same for biiQ during tbe cpntinusM^ce of his sickness or 
infirmity. 

VIL That the sum of five pounds shall be ps^d to. the 
widow, children, or parents | but '\f the member has no 
such kindred, the funeral e:i^pense3 only to be paid by the 
society for the funeral of any member (after the first year) 
. and the members of this society to s^tt^qd t% fvin^ral^i if 
convenient. 

VIII. That if upon any great sickqeft or emergency 
happening, tbe stock or fund of this society shall be re- 
duced to sixty pounds, then the committee to b^v^ powe^ 
to lessen the weekly payments pf those who are receiving 
benefit until the stock or fund aniount to ninety poi^nds^ 
and then to proceed on as before. 

IX. That the member^ of this society do empower sind 
authopze the president, vice-president, treasurer, and stew* 
Jtrds, togetjier.with a majority of the committee for tbe 
time being, to lend out the society's money, and the 
securities for siich monies to be taken in their names, an4 
their supcessprs for the sole use of the members of this 
society, i^nd also empower them the said persons to call 
in the said monies so l^nt out ; and generally to do fill act9 
necessary for lending out, calling in, and recovering the > 
same, pirsiiant to an act of parliament made for the eq» 
couragement and lelicf of Friendly Societies. All the 
necessary expenses attending the business, to be defrayed 
put of the society's fund. 

X. That the said comn^ittee or majority of them Bfaall 
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teptt^Sr z,wi purpp^ . of this - ^oci^ty, declared by th^i^ir' 
ai^ conOrmefj by the justices of the peace, according tq 
tbe directiong of the act of parliament iii tha^ case made 
aod provided ^ but that all the rule^, orders, or r^gula*; 
tioQ$> ' for the disaplution;^ or d^^^nnination of this 8o« 
cjety, \^ithout ^aid copsent ^s aforesaid, or for the dis-r 
tribiiCion or division of the stock or fund of thi9 society 
ciontrairy to the rules, orders^ and regulation[s, vyhich shall 
Iiave been cpnfirmed by the justices at their sessions fn4. 
filisd in pursuance of the act in that case made and prayide;^ 
shall b^ void and of no effect. 
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RULES AND ORDERS 

to BS OBSEKTBD BT 

THE SISTERLY SOCIETY, 

Infttituted Feb. IS, l793. 



INTRODUCTiaN. 

The experience of some years has detenniaed on the use* 
fulness of Societies^ instituted for the purpose of iffording 
mutua) relief and assistance in sickness and misfortune ; 

i 

and every reason which can be urged in the favour of suck 
societies of men, applies with dovtble force to ^.sodety of 
women. They ^re al) of them equally exposed to the com* 
znon calamities of human ns^ture ; and many of them^ from 
the employments in which they are engaged, to all the acr 
cidents and misfortunes^ arising from externar cauaes in a 
life of labour. ITierefore from these copsid^rations^ the 
utility, and even the ncfzessity, of the following institutiaQ9 
must, it is apprehended, be sufficiently apparent. 

By the original Rules of the Society, each member of SO 
^ears standing was to receive bh per annuni during life. 
Out of 160 original members on the )5th anniversary, there 
were I90 living. The society finding their funds would bQ 
inadequate, unanimously resolved to rescind the Rvile;^ ami 
to advance the weekly allowances to the sick* 



TO THE SISTERLY SOCIETY, 

THE liberality and good sense, which have been sopow* 
crfully exemplified in the resolution of your society, I may 
say^ the upammous resolution^ for rescinding the twelfth 

• ruk 
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role of your institution, cannot but afford th^ highest gra<? 
tification to every feeling mind, and to all who are friendly 
to your society, its interests, and prosperity. As a bodyt 
the step you have taken may be viewed as a sacrifice ; but 
as individuals liable to participate in the miseries incidental 
to hun^anity, you must be considered as having acted wisely 
and prudently. In your determination upon the subjects 
you have displayed a propriety and moderation which reflect 
the Highest credit upon your judgment and feeling. 

The immediate fruit of your decision will be, to afford a 
great additional comfort to the sick and afflicted. Under 
the regulation of the twelfth rule, which you have abolished^ 
fiveguii^eas per annum was payable to every member of 
above twenty years standing ; but under no circumstances 
pould they receive any further relief :— by the regulations 
you liave now ^^ide, in case of a protracted sickness, four- 
teen pounds ten shillings may be drawn the first year, and 
thirteen pounds ^ year as long as the individual may require 
the aid of the society. Possessed of health, the sacrifice 
cannot be considered as bearing any comparison with the 
essential comforts {|ind blessings afforded to the afflicted. 

Within the period of the establishment of your society, a 
great and important change has taken place in the value of 
all the necessaries of life : the depreciation of money has 
rendered the allowance for sickness of five and three shil- 
lipgs per week inadequate to the times. The first object of 
your society was to render yourselves independent of paro- 
chial relief; failing in this, your institution must have fallea 
to the ground : it could only have been supported in two, 
^waysy by the measure you have taken, pr by a further ei|- 
lerease of your monthly advances. As a proof that this 
statement is well fopnded, I may appeal to the smallness 
of admissions of new members. The deaths, from the 
commencement, are three in a hundred ; the admissions 
^9 pot exceed two, with the exception of the present year, 

wheii 
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when there arc already ahove twenty, this may fairly be tt» 
tributed to the hopeund prospect of the change which has 
taken place» Thus^, what appcjared at first sight to be a 
matter of regret, has fortunately enabled you, by the sacri^*. 
fice of a very uncertain benefit, to make such present ad- 
vance of your weekly payments, as the circumstances of the 
times have rendered indispensable, with the best founded 
hopes of having the means of rendering the society a still 
greater source of solace in the hour of affliction. Past ex- 
perience inculcates a lesson of caution, and it'will^be well 
to have some trial of the scale of your present expenses, 
before you proceed further. To encre^se the advantages of; 
the society will always be acceptable j to retrench them, 
however readily you might be willing, in case of necessity, 
to acquiesce, would be very painful and distressing to all 
those who are interested for you, as has been most severely 
exemplified upon the present occasion. 

The society has gained a great object by the immediate, 
advance of the allowances, being five years previous to the 
period when further benefit was to be looked for. And here, 
it must be observed, that the members of the oldest stand**, 
ing, in the course of nature, are the persons most likely to 
reap the greatest and most immediate advantage. 

The equalising the benefit to all the members of the so- 
ciety is an act of sound policy as well as liberality»: it will 
be the means of alluring the rising generation to join the . 
society, and to become the prop of your age, as others in 
due course of time will be of their's. It is only by keeping, 
up the numbers of the society, that it can insure the faith* 
ful performance of its engagements. On a fair, candid, and 
dispassionate review, it may be fairly assumed, t,hat thej 
more the subject is discussed, the more reason there will be. 
found to view what you have done as advantageous to, the 
interest of the whole body, collectively as well as indiyi- 
dually« * 

Should - 
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# 

Should there he found some, among so large a body, who 
are "blessed with robufet health, unacquainted with sickness, 
aind possessed of ihe best grounded hopes of a long contjnu- 
ance of these b]essin2!:s, and who look to the society for the 
anr.ual annuity, rather than for an immediate solace for 
evils to which all are equally exposed, but which Providence 
has hitherto kindly exempted them from feeling; let them 
visit the bed ofi^ickness, and hear the voice of thankfulness 
for the essential comforts the encreased allowance has 
affordedi^ This, I trust, will carry conviction to their 
hearts ; And whilst they acknowledge, with gratitude to 
Heaven, their own happy lot, they will also rejoice they 
have had the power to alleviate the sufferings of a fellow- 
creature. 



JIULES AND ORDERS. 



HdLK 1. The Society to be under the direction and con- 
troul of a Lady Patroness, a Committee of twelve members, 
'and two Stewardesses, assisted by a Secretary. The office 
of Lady Patroness to be for life; unless the appointment 
shall be rescinded by a vote of two-thirds of the whole 
body. 

II. All propositions must be addressed to the Lady Pa- 
troness, or, in her absence, to the member of the commit- 
tee who shall take the chair. No sister to continue speak- 
ing, after being called to order. Any member who shaH 
be guilty of improper conduct, shall be subject to a fine of 
■one shilling, at the discretion of the chair. 

IIL The society to hold its monthly meetings at Work- 
ington-Hall, on the first Monday in every month, between 
the hours of seven and eight in the evening. 

IV. No person to be admitted a member of the society, 

above 
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tbove the age of forty^ without the consent of the wholes 
body, at the diiniversary. In future, any person proposing 
to become a meitibcrj shall deliver to the secretary, at or 
before some monthly meetings a certificate of her age^ place 
of abode, and a testimonial of her character, by two or 
more member^ of the society ; which certiticate aiid testis 
monial shall be publicly fead by the secretary : but the elec- 
tion shall not take place till the next succeeding tiionthly 
meeting, which shall be effected by a majority of two& 
thirds of the members present at stich meetings 

V. All new rules and regulations to originate at ihii atini«' 
versary meeting* Members having rules and regulations 
to propose, sbalKgive three months previous notice to the 
secretary, together with a fair copy of what is proposed in 
writing, in order that it may be put Up in the society^s 
room, that every sister may be perfectly acquainted with it | 
the approbation of two-thirds of the members present at the 
anniversary meetitig, necessary to carry aiiy new law.' 

VI. The appointment of secretary to be in the kdy pa* 
troness ; the salary to be six guineas per annum : that the. 
offer of the lady patroness to pay one^half of the said salary 
be gratefully received* The committee and stewardesses to. 
audit the accounts of the secretary every quarteTf and if 
found correct, to subscribe the same. 

The stewardesses shall take care to keep due order and 
^regularity at* all the meetings. Any member refusing to 
comply with their injunctions, and shall persist in imptopef 
conduct, shall be reported to the lady patroness^ or in her 
absence, to the person who may be in thb chair, bywfabiii 
she shall be publicly reprimanded ) and this failing of pro* 
per effect, the question shall be immediately put for the 
expulsion of such refractory member, to be determined b]f 
a majority of two-thirds of the members present* 

VII. Any member against whom a complaint shall b« 
inade to the committee, for notorious breach of duty, or 

coadiict 
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. -cooflttct disgraceful to the sex, sball be called before tiie 
<M>imaittee to justify herself; if she fails in this, in theoftt* 
nion of a inajority of the committee, they shall at the first 
meeting report the same to the society, and move for her 
expulsion, which shall require a majority bf two*-thirds of 
the society • 

VIIL The lady patroness shall be accountable to the so- 

. «iety for all the money collected and received, and shall at* 

low the common interest upon all balances which may re- 

main in her bands, and shall give security for the principal 

and interest to the society, if required. 

IX. New members must have contributed for twelve 
months previous to their being entitled to the benefit of the 
society. Members who from accidents or sickness, but nbt 
lo be understood to extend to any incapacity arising from a 
state of pregnancy, shall be rendered incapable of following 
their employments, shall be entitled, having been one weds 
|)reviously afRicted, to receive during such incapacity, sevea 
shillings and six pence per week for the first twelve weeks^ 
and five shillings per week till their health shall be 
so restored as to permit their following their employ- 
ments. In case of accidents which shall not wfaoUj 
incapacitate members from doing something towards their 
own support, it shall be allowable for the committee and 
stewardesses to make them such lesser allowance, than what 
is given by the above rule, as they may deem jutt and ex- 
pedient; but in all such cases, a full report of the proceed- 
ing shall be made at the first monthly meeting: and 
should the society disapprove what has been done, either in 
whole or in part, the individual who has received the relief 
shall pay the whole, or such part, back to the funds, at 
two shillings per month, as shall be ordered. 

In the discharge of this discretional power, great le- 
sponsiblity is imposed on the individuals of the committee; 
thereby, to prevent any improper relaxation of the general 

rulc^ 
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Yule, and to cdl for the strictest investigatidh before relief 
IS granted : on due proof beitig made to the Satisfaction df 
the committee, that any ittember has imposed upon the 
society, and r-eceived the weekly allowance without being 
justly entitled to the same, such member shall be expelled 
the society, and be precluded from all further benefit there- 
from ; and her name written up in the society's room^ - 
where it shall remain for the space of twelve months ; and 
a statement of the fact inserted in the annUal publication 
of the society. Weekly certificates must be produced Id 
the secretary, ^tested in the form subjoined to these rules, 
by the medical gentleman appointed to attend this society^ 
to authorize the payment of the weekly allowance. If the^ 
member, claiming the allowance stipulated, reside at a dis- 
tance of more than six miles from Workington, she must 
procure a certificate of her condition from the medical at- 
tendant, if any such there be, otherwise from the mini- 
ster, and transmit it to the secretary ; but in cases where' 
the certificate of neither the one nor the other can be ob- 
tained, without considerable inconvenience, then a certificate 
fron^ the churchwardens and some ricar neighbour, will be( 
allowed i the member so obtaining a certificate shall ap^ 
point a person to whom her weekly allowance is to be paid! 
for her use. The party shall have been confined one week, 
before she shall be entitled to relief. If the certificate be 
by the churchwardens and a near neighbour, the society 
must be satisfied at the first monthly ineeiing, why netthei' 
the certificate of the medical man nor minister was eib< 
tained. 

X. The secretary shall prepare a list of the names, place^ 
;o£ residence, and complaints of such members as 'may , 
from time to time, receive the benefit of this society, which 
list shall be hung up in the public room, fof th^ inspec- 
tion of the members, in order that frauds may be the m'orfe 
easily detected. The committee sh^l examine this list 'aft . 
^ ' . every 
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a^ery meeting, and if they see cause, shall be at liberty to 
order a medical person or the stewardess to attend any sick 
member in the neighbourhood, {at the society's expense,) 
and report the case of the patient. 

XI. Every member of this society (unless prevented by 
some sufficient -cause) to attend the monthly meetings, 
and pay the subscription 5 and every member who shall 

' neglect to pay^ any subscription for three months, shall on 
the first quarterly meeting be fined six pence. If the fine 
and subsci^tion be not paid in the next ensuing three 
months, a further fine of one shilling shall be imposed; 
and the member guilty of such neglect, shall be deprived 
of all the advantage from the institution, for half a year, 
reckoning from the end of the last three months. And if 
the monthly subscriptions and the several fines be not pakl 
up on the next anniversary meetings the name of such 
member shall be struck out of the books ; nor shall she 
again be admitted into the society, but by a. vote and pay- 
ment of all arriearSi No member shall be allowed to &pcak 
at this societyj on a question of expulsion, without having 
previously communicated the matter on which she intends 

. speaking to one of the stewardesses, and having obtained 
her license. All fines shall be applied to the uses "of tlije 
general fund. 

XII. Married sisters of this society, on being confined 
in child-bed, shall be enilrled io receive ten shillings and 
sixpence. If after the' expiration of o'le month, such sister 
should remain in a bad state of health, or being certified 
fpr according to the Xlih Rule, she shall be entitled to the 
benefits thereof. . . 

XIIL On the death of any sister of the society, who has 
been a member ♦wclve months, and is not in arrears, four 
guineas shall be paid to her surviving friends towards the 
expenses for her funeral. Any sister who shall have the 

Y misfortune 
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xnisfortune of losing her husband^ shall be entitled to receive 
four guineas from the society. 

XIV. Ail sisters are expected to attend! at the anniver- 
sary, to walk in procession to church. • The lady patroness 
to order the dinner ; ^nd one shilling to be collected or 
charged to each member, towards the expenses* 

XV. The accounts to be annually printed; inserting 
likewise the names and sums padd to each sister. Every 
member to be intitled to a copy of the rules, on her admis* 
sion. Thk society to subsist so long as there are five con« 
tributing members; when reduced to four members only» 
these shall be at liberty to put an end to the society^ and 
divide the stock amongst them. 

XVI. No child, under twelve years of age, shall be enti- 
tled to any benefit from the society 5 but from twelve to 
sixteen years of age, she shall receive five shillings for the 
first twelve weeks^ and three shiflings after that period, so 
long as her illness shall continue : after sixteen to be consi- 
dered as entitled to the full benefit of the allowance. 

XVII. Any sister who shall have contributed ft>t fifteen 
years, without having at any time been chargeaible- ta 
the society, shall be entitled, on her marriage, to five 
guineas. 

XVIII. That a medical' attendant be appointed by this 
society, with such allowance as shall be thought reafon- ' 
able; the appointment to be by a majority of the society f 
and not to be altered and revoked without the coneuN 
rence of two -thirds of the members^ at their ftnnivel^ary 
meeting* 

XIX. That the committee and stewardesses be empo^ 
ered to provide wine, in such cases and in such qiiantitiee 
as maybe directed by a written order, under the hand 'iif 
the medical attendant, appointed by this society. 

XX. The form of certificates (a number o£ vhich^ ibaK 
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DC pnnted, and given by the secretary to every sister whof 
toay require the same) shall &e as follows : 



Medical Certificate, 

% 

I 

t do hereby certify upon the word and hoiibuf of a mfidl- 
6al man, that —»;——. is tptally incapacitated from fol*' 
lowing her usual occupation^ in consequence of 



Clergyman's Certifitatt, 



h 



-, minister of 



^aqred word^ that I believe 
^ork. 



•, do certify, upon tby 
— to be incapable of 



t, 



Cburcb Warden and Neighbour* s Certijtcatew 
, church-warden, do hereby certify, upon 



the word and faith of an honest man, that I believe ' « 
to be incapable of work. 

I^ ^ near neighbour to — , do confirm the 

above certificate of the church^warden, upon the faith of 
aiy word and credit^ 

XXI. The society resolved that the fund should accumu- 
late till it arrived at a sura which will yield an interest of 
lOOl. per annum ; and then be vested in government 
securities, or in mortgage^ as . may be deemed most ex*^ 
pedient. 

Resolved, That the Rectors of Workington, Harrington, 
and Plumland, be Trustees for the society 5 and that they 
be requested to see tbe above resolutions carried into eSebt. 

T 2 Notice 
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Notice to tbe Society. 

A note has been given to the above Trustees, by J. C# 
Cursven, Esq. for the amount of the balance in the Lady 
Patroness's hand* 

It was suggested, that it might be proper to have the rules 
of the society registered at the quarter sessions : this was 
over-ruled, on the ground that there were in this sisterhood 
a number of highly respectable individuals, who joined tht 
society solely with a view of promoting the benefit of their 
neighbours ; and who would always have that weight and, 
influence with the gocJety, iSis to guard the interest of every 
individual, and prevent a suspicion of any members suiTer-^ 
ing frorfi prejudice or enmity \ that the interference of ma- 
gistrates was, therefore, wholly unnecessary, and might be 
highly prejudicial to the interests of the society. 



Provisional Society, Workington, 

Year 1802, there were ninety- two subscribers, eight of whom 
&iled to make good their payments. 

Contributions by the Society - ^5 10 O 

Mrs, Curwen's donation * - 15 15 



£.71 5 O 



Shares. 


^e. 


s. 


d. 


Share. 


se. 


s. 


d. 


As84 : 


;i 


5 





I : 





16 


H 



Year 1803. — One hundred and seventeen persons subscribed, 
fourteen of whom did not answer their payments. 

CpntributAd 



» . 
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• 

Gontributed by the Society 
Mrs. C.'s donation . 


^ £. s. 

. 69 
15 15 


d. 




• 


jB.84 15 





Shares. £. s. d. Share. 
As 103 : 84 15 : 1 


£• s, d, 
I 16 5| 





Year 1804, there were one hundred and twenty-one subscribers, 
six of whom declined, 

^. s. d. 
Contributed by the Society - 75 7 O 

Mrs. C.'s donation - - 15 15 O 



jS.gi 2 O 



Shares, 


^. 


s- 


d. 


Share, 


£' 


s. 


d. 


As 115 : 

• 


91 


2 





1 : 





15 


10 



Year 1805, there were one hundred and thirty -five subscribers^ 
three of whom did not answer their payments; 

sS s. d. 

Ck)ntributions by the Society - 86 2 O 

Mrs. C, 's donation - - 15 15 O 

£. 101 .7 O 

Shares, . £, s. d. Share, £ s. dm 

AJI132 : 101 17 .0 1 : 6 Ji 5 



year 1806. there were one hundred and twenty-five subscribers. 

j£, s, d. 

Contributions by the Society . - 81 5 

Y 3 Brought 
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Brought forward - - 81 5 
Mrs. C. '« donation - 15 15 Q 



Shares, sB* i, d. Shtfr^. £. s. d^ 

As 125 : 97 a 1 : o i j a 

T^ " ' ' . ■■ "' ■ . ' . '*■ 

T«ar IQ07. — Oiie hundred and thirty- four persods subsefibe^* 

six of whom did not make good their payments. 

J5« f« a* 

Contributions by the Society <* 83 13 O 

Mrs* C. '$> donation r - 15 15 Q 



Shares. .£» s. d. Share. £, 4. d. 

As 128 : d9 8 Q I : O 15 Cr 



Year 1808/ £. $. 4 

Contributions by the Society . 70 4 

Mrs. C's donation - 15 15 Q 

^mmmttmmmm 

£. 85 19 q 

Shares, ^» s. 4' Shar?. £. s. d. 

As 108 ; ^ 19 1 ; p 15 11 



ThePROFISJONAL SOCIETY for the Kar 180B, 
urider the direction and Patronage of Mrs* Curweni 

T|iE object of this Society is to hold out encouragementji , 
and to aflbrd the means of providing necessary ddthing^ by 
small weekly contributions y wbichji it is bopedy will be found 

Vipry li^le burdensome to any, * 

X ■ ". 'For . 



/■ \ 
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For each share the sum of three pence per week must * be 
Mntributed^ to be paid either by the week or month. 

The whole sum to be divided at the anniversary meeting 
of the Sisterly Society, January 1, 1803. 

Any subscriber being three months in arrear^ to forfeit all 
cbums in the society. 

The division to be made in Tickets, applicable solely to 
the purchase of clothing, and can be applied to no other 
purpose. 

%• Donations and subscriptions will be received by Mr. 
W. Swinburn.— ^The subscription will be open till the first 
of February, on each subscriber paying from time first of 
January. 

Donations to the Society » 

Mrs. C. - f 5 5 

Mr: C, - - 10 10 



To HEADS of FAMILIES. 



An Easy and Advantageous Mode of providing 

Clothing for Children, 

« 

Whatever promotes industry, and stimulates exertion 
in the rising generation, is an object well deserving the at- 
tention of pa «-ents, both as it regards their own interest, and 
the future welfare of their children. With this view, the 
Provisional Society for furnishing clothes was instituted 
and weekly payments were put on so low a scale as three 
pence, to enable children, even under ten years of age, to 
earn thajt sum, by a very moderate exertion^ in addition to 
their usual occupations. 

T4 . li 
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. Is it ndt an object worthy the attention of parents^ to 
encourage their children to become contributors to this so- 
ciety ? Is it not likely to produce emulation, and to plant 
the seeds of industry ai>d exertion ? . "» 

What. child, if once admitted as a contribiator, would 
not use every means in its power, rather than ^forego its 
»hare, and the honest pride of obtaining decent clothing ? 

The suni collected last year, with Mrs. C/s donation of 
fifteen guineas,, exceeded eighty-four pounds. The shares 
of each were sixteen ^hillings and five pence. The present 
year will be nearly the same. 

#^# The Subscription Book fqr the ensuing year will be 
open for one mouth at Mr. Swinburn's office; the.noi>? 
payment of the contribution for two months forfeits the 
share. 

Workingtojh HqIU J^.^c. 28, 1804. 



Honourable Society of Workington, 

Instituted ly Tradesmen and Mechanics^ and patronized iji 
many very respectable Individuals. 



deceived* 




• 


DitMsted. 






d. 


^, s. d. 


From 1792 to 1801 collected 


1016 





lOli 


From Jan. 1802 till Jan. 180^11 


101 12 


3 


113 2 p 


do. 1803 do. 1804 


75 10 


a 


65 9 


• do. 1804 do. 1805 


81 9 


2 


36 14 9 


• do. 1805 do. * I8O6 


92 15 


10 


. 40 1 9 


do. 1806 do. 18Q7 


81 17 


8 


41 6 6 


do. I8O7 do. 1808 


90 11 


2 


7^-7 t) 


flo. 1803 dg. I8O9 


89 2 
611 19 


11 

8 


77 70 


' 


448 8 -p 




1 


« 
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RULES AND ORDERS, 

To he ol served by the Honourable Society of IVorkingfon, 

which commenced Feb, 9 i 1792, 

INTRODUCTION. 

When we look upon mankind as beings subject to an 
innumerable train of evils and calamities, resulting either 
from pain or sickness, or ihe infirmities of old age, whieh 
render them unable to procure even a scanty subsistence, 
when at the same time they are made capable of the noblest 
firiendship, common prudence induces us so to form our- 
selves into society, that the insupportable condition of the 
individual may, by the mutual assistance and support of the 
whole, become tolerable, li has ever been deemed a mark 
of the greatest wisdom, for those who live in prosperity, 
and ace able to endure labour, and follow their several call- 
ings and professions, to make some kind of provision against 
the day of adversity 5 and it is evident that a man by unit- 
ing in the bonds of society, will most easily accomplish, 
and most effectually secure to himself, this important end. 

This scheme, for alleviating our miseries and distresses, 
however weakly it may operate upon the minds of those 
who live in health and affluence, is as laudable in itself, as 
experience has proved it beneficial in its effects ; since it 
will, in all probability, not only free us from becoming 
burdensome to the public, but also secure us sufficient 
maintenance and support when in distress. 

Man, l}ke the generous vine, supported lives; 

The strength he gains is from th* embrace he gives. 

On their own a^is, as the planets run, 

Yet make at once their circle round the sun : 

So two consistent motions act the soul ; 

And one regards itself, and one the whole. 

Thus God and Nature linkM the^ general frame. 
And bade self-love and social be the same. Pope. 

RULES 
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RULES AND ORDERS* 

Article L THAT the different meetings of this society 
shall be holden as long as it shall exists at a private room 
taken for that purpose, at the expense of the society ; and 
any member endeavouring to remove the said meetings to 
an^^ other^ without the consent of a Qiajority of this so-* 
ciety, shall on conviction by a proper proof made to this 
society, pay a fine of five shillings to the society's treasury, 
or on refusal, shall be excluded. 

II. The oiEcers appointed to conduct the affairs of this 
society shall be as follows, viz. one President^ one Trea- 
surer, one Clerk, two Stewards, two Wardens, and such a 
number of committee-men as circumstances may require^ 
agreeable to these articles. The president to be elected by 
a majority on each quarterly nrght, and to serve one quar<* 
ter; the old president to propose one member, and the two 
declining stewards each one; and of which three, the 
society shall proceed to vote one, and the member Who gets 
the greatest number of votes shall serve as president j on 
refusal, to forfeit five shillings.— -The stewards shall serve as 
they stand on the list of enrolment ; or, on refusal, to forfeit 
two shillings and six pence. The declining stewards to 
serve as wardens ; on refusal, to forfeit two shillings and 
six pence : and any member residing out of the town, who 
cannot conveniently attend to serve in any such ofEceis, 
shall on every New Year's Day, pay four pence into tha 
box, in consideration of being freed from such services. 
The clerk shall be chosen annually by ballot, on the first 
meeting in the New Year. Members to serve as conmiit* 
tee men (on the admission of new members) as they stand 
on the list of enrolment; but on every emergency, or par- 
ticular case, a select committee of eleven members to be 
chosen by the officers in manner following, viz* the presi- 
dent 
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dent k) choose three^ the clerk two, the stewards two^ and 
the wardens each one. 

III. The office and power of the president shall be to 
take security from the treasurer, for the society's cash j to 
tee that the room be furnished with all things necessary ; 
to order a meeting of the society on any emergency ; to 
ice that every officer perform his duty, and if not^to 
bring them under a fine; to command silence; and on 
neglect of duty, he shall pay a fine of five shillings to the 
treasury, or be excluded. 

IV. The office of the treasurer shall be to receive the 
lociety^s cash monthly : to pay all sick members^ and all 
other money which may be disbursed by the society whilst 
be is in office ; to take and give satisfactory security to the 
president, for what money he may receive or lend out; to 
annually render in an account to the president of what cash 
he may have received or disbursed, during the last year, so 
Ibat he may order the same to be printed and distributed 
futlongst the members of the society, on the anniversary 
IBceting; and on neglect of duty, shall forfeit five shillings 
pa the treasury, or be excluded. 

V. The office and power of the stewards shall be to take 
jiito the society all new members after the doctor's exami« 
nation; to visit all sick members; to keep the whole so* 
icicty in good order; to command silence; to fine a bro- 
fbcr for misbehaviour, according to the rules of the society; 
and on neglect of duty, shall pay a fine of two shillings and 
six-pence to the treasury, or be excluded. 

VI. The office and power of the wardens shall be to 
assist the stewards in observing the orders of the articles^ 
arid grievances given to the society; and to fine any oiem* 
ber or members who may be seen or heard breaking through 
any of the rules, which are or shall be hereafter made ; zndi 
on neglect of duty, shall pay a fine of $ne shilling, or be 
excluded. 

VII. The office of the clerk shall be to keep and regti- 

late 
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late the society's accounts; and after the appointed time 
for the dismission of the members of the society each night, 
shall make up his books for the night, and render in to the 
treasury what cash he may have received ; to enrol each 
new member, after being approved of by the stewards and 
doctor^ and to supply the same with a book of articles ; to 
tal^e an account of all fines, and receive the same from the 
stewards ; and he being absent and failing to appoint a su& 
ficient person to do his duty, within half an hour after the 
fixed time for the society^s meeting, shall pay a fine of two 
shillings and six pence to the treasury : anid for the' per- 
formance of his duty he shall be paid quarterly by each 
member of the society two pence. 

VIII. This society shall meet on the first Tuesday ia 
every month, at the room appointed^ from seven o^clock ii^ 
the evening till half past nine, during the spring and sum- 
mer months ; and from seven till nine, during the autumn 
and winter months : and any member residing within the 
towxiship of Workington, neglecting paying or sending bis 
monthly money, within the hours above specified, shall for 
the first night's neglect, pay a fine of two pence, to tke 
treasury, for two successive nights six-pence, and for three 
successive nights so neglected one shilling, or be excluded. 
Any member or members residing out of the said town* 
ship, but within twenty miles of the same, shall pay. up hvi 
arrears quarterly ; or for the first quarterns neglect, shall pay 
a fine of two shillings and sixpence to the treasury, for the 
second quarter's neglect five shillings, or be excluded. 

IX. That each member, on admittance, shall pay. five 
shillings entrance, ancf' eight pence for his book of articles; 
and continue to pay one shilling per month to the trea- 
sury, three, pence per quarter to the doctor, and two-pence 
per quarter to the clerk ; and to continue a member eighteen 
months before he be entitled to any benefit from the society 
whatever. 

X. That the number of members (exclusive of such as 

may 
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tnay be superannuated) shall not exceed two hundred^ and 
that no person shall be admitted as a member who is under 
the age of eighteen, and above the age of twenty-eight; 
and any member who shall hereafter be found guilty of 
theft murder^ or such like criminal actions^ he shall be 
• excluded the society, without any benefit whatever 5 and 
it is moreover thought proper, not to admit into this so- 
ciety^ any person of the following callings; viz. soldiers, 
sailors, miners, bailiff, or bailiff followers, or any of the 
embodied militia ; and any member who shall hiereafter 
become any of the same, he shall be excluded, except im* 
pressed or ballotted into the militia. 

XI. That no person shall be admitted a member of this 
society, who is a member of any other of the same nature, 
and any admitted member hereof, entei^ing into any other 
of the like kind, shall be excluded "this society. And if it 
should be found out that any member has imposed upon 
this society, either by concealing his age, bodily infirmity^ 
or any other circumstance contrary to any of these articles, 
and this discovery be made or proved within the space of 
eighteen months from the time of his admittance, he or 
they shall be expelled the society, and forfeit what money 
they have paid into the treasury ; and no person shall be 
accused of such imposition afcer the eighteen months. 

XII. Any person mindful to offer himself a member of 
this society, shall give notice to any member of the society, 
and deposit one shilling per month, until he be ordered to 
personally appear with a certificate from the doctor, stating 
his being sound, and fit to become a member of this so- 
ciety ; and if the said person be then voted into the society, 
and do not enter himself and pay up his duesj before the 
expiration of three months, the deposit shall be forfeited to 
the treasury, and he not allowed to beconie a member from 
the time his deposit was received. 

XIII. Evexy member having paid up all his du^s and de- 

mands. 
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mands, agreeable to those articles, for eighteen nionthsy 
froqn the time of his entrance, sfaitll (if he fall sick, or be 
otherwise disabled from following hitf occupation) receive 
from the treasurer the sum of nine shillings per week, for 
the space of twelve months, if his sickness or ailment con- 
tinue so long ; and the steward or stewards shall titit sacb 
member twice a wedc, provided he reside within the town^ 
ship of Workington ; and' if the steward or stewards neglect 
making such visits, he or they shall forfeit two shillings and 
six- pence to the treasury, or be excluded : and any mem- 
ber fraudulently impositlg upon this society, in any way 
whatever, shall on proof thereof, be for ever excluded the 
benefit of the society. 

XIV, That if atiy member's sickness continue! abovef 
twelve months, he shall, after that time, receive five shil- 
lings per week, as long Us such sickness shall remain } and 
if such sickness, ailment, or old age render him incapable of 
following bis usual employment for 4iis support, he shalf 
then in that case contidue to receive five shillings per week^ 
till the day of his death ; and further, he shall be allowed 
the liberty, after his superannuation is decreed, of earning 
two or three shillings to himself, if he be able, besides by 
paying his monthly money regularly into the treasury, 2nd 
making quarterly (if required by the officers) a declar*' 
ation appointed for that purpose, his weekly allowance 
from the box $ and if such member or members reside 
within the township of Workington, the stewards shall 
visit them at every opportunity, and make a report of the 
same to the president, giving him at the same titne a true 
information of their state and case, as far as their observa- 
tion and judgment can direct, without false accusation, or 
fraudulent connivance : or, on neglect of his duty^ forfeit 
five shillings to the box, or be excluded. 

XV. That if any member of this society reside out of 
the township of Workington, but in some part of Great 

Bfitab, 
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Bi^itaia> Ireland, Scotland, or the Isle of Mann, (having 

^id up his dues to the treasury), and shall be afflicted 
with sickness or ailment, so as to render him incapable 
of following his usual employment, he shall send a certi* 
fieate, signed b3^the minister and churchwardens, or by a 
surgeon or apothecary, if any attend him, naming his 
•ickndss or lameness, and cause of the sapie i and if such 
sickness or lameness continue above one month, he shall 
for every month send a certificate, signed as the former, or 
it will be rejected ; and any person's name being forged, or 
jiut' to a certificate, without such a person's consent or 
koowledge, (on proof thereof ), the member so doing sh^U 
be excluded. The postage of letters or certificates, sent by 
any member to this society, shall be paid, or they shall he 
itgected. And on the death of a distant member, the same 
allowance shall be made, as if then in Workington, on » 
oertificate being first produced, signed by the minister and 
derk of the parish, where such member may die, and testis 
fying that his funeral was deceit, and becoming a Christian. 
XVL If any member's sickness end in death, it is agreed 
that the sum of eight pounds be allowed from the treasur}*^, 
and given to his widow, if he was married ; but if the de- 
ceased member was unmarried, then the said sum of eight 
pounds shall be given to whom he may order, by his last 
will and testament, on their paying thereout his funeral ex* 
peases. And if any member be married, and his wife die 
before him> it is agreed that the sum of three pounds, as a 
part of the above eight pounds, be paid to the member, on 
the death of his wife, to defray her funeral expenses, and the 
remaining five pounds to be paid at his death as aforesaid, 
provided he continue a member of this society till his de* 
eease. It is further agreed, that as long as this society's 
fund does not exceed the sum of fifty pounds, each and 
every member shall pay one shilling on the deiath of a 
member, and sis pence oa the deatb of any werober^i 

wife; 
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wife ; and when the fund amounts to more than fifty pounds^ 
and not exceeding one hundred pounds, then there will be a 
collection of six pence each on the death of eachmember y 
and when the fund is found to amount to above one hun« 
dred pounds, then the whole (funeral expenses to be as 
above) to be taken out of the treasury. 

XVII. That if any member of this society die withiii the 
township of Workington, it is agreed that every member 
then residing in the said township shall, on public notice 
being given,, assemble at the club- room, one hour before 
the time of interment of the deceased brother, and shall 
from thence proceed to where the deceased brother is, tad 
and to attend him in regular procession to the place of in- 
terment , and if any member die out of the township of 
Workington, and his corpse be brought to be interred in 
the said township, then the remaining members, residing 
in the said township, on having public notice of the same 
given, shall attend as before mentioned, and proceed from 
thence, in regular procession, to meet the corpse at 
the entrance of the town, aixl accompany, it to the place 
of interment ', and if any member die in the township of 
Workington, and his corpse be interred out of the said 
township, then the society, on being summoned, shall 
attend the said funeral, in regular procession, to a conve* 
nient distance out of the said township ; and any member 
residing in the township not attending when summoned to 
a funeral, shall for such neglect pay a fine of two shiHings^ 
or be excluded ; except it can be proved that such an absent 
member was either sick, or three miles out of town^ at the 
time of interment. 

XVIII. That a surgeon or doctor shall be appointed to 
attend the sick members of this society, who shall upon 
notice being given him by the stewards attend any meoober 
who may be afflicted with any sickness or lameness, pro- 
vided the said member rfside witbjn the said township of 

Workingtoq^ 
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Workington, or within twd miles of the same ; and shall 
fiiniish such sick member with suitable medicines and his 
attendance } and any sick member of this society, who may- 
r^ide at 2( greater distancefrom the said township, on ap- 
plication to the surgeon or doctor, will be entitled to his 
advice and medicine, equally as if he resided in the town 
of Workington ; and the said surgeon or doctor so appointed 
shall for such service well and truly performed, be paid 
from each and every member of this society, the sum of 
three, pence per quarter ; and on neglect of any member 
hot paying the same, he shall forfeit six pence, or be ex- 
cluded. The doctor or surgeon to be chosen by a majority 
of the society ; and on the neglect of his duty, shall pay a 
fine of five shillings to the treasury 

JUX- If any member of this society, by his irregular way 
of living, or by any notoriously vile practice, ,or unlawful 
means, after his admittance into this society, bring upon 
himself any distemper or inaimment, every such member 
shall, upon a sufficient proof thereof, be excluded the sot 
ciety without any benefit therefrom ; and any member be- 
ing afflicted by any unlawful means, who conceals his true 
case, and receives his weekly allowance from the treasury, 
such member shall, on proof thereof within the space of 
twelve months, be excluded ; and every member privy to 
suph unjust practices, (who doth not immediately inform 
the stewards of the same) shall, on proof thereof, pay a fine 
of five shillings to the treasury, or be excluded. 

XX. Any member or members being in this society 
eighteen months, and having paid up all his monthly dues 
and demands to the treasury, if he or they have occasion to 
leave the town, he or they shall give or send an information 
to the president then in office, where he or they purpose 
residing, provided he or they do return again within the 
ipac9 x)f twelve months^ (healthy and sound) and paying 

s!% vp 
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up all arrears, shall be received again into the society, 
without paying any new entrance-money ; and every absent 
memb^r^ residing twenty miles distant from the town of 
Workington^ shall, on paying up^ his monthly dues and 
arrears every year's end, be entitled to every benefit of this 
society, the Bame as if upon the spot ; and any such absent 
member neglecting paying up his yearly dues, shall fpr th^ 
first offence pay a fine of ten shillings and six pence, or be 
excluded. 

XXI. Any member or members being afflicted with 
either sickness or lameness, so as to render him incapable 
of working at his usual employment, and he receiving his 
allowance at the same time, such a member shall^ if he 
have journeymen or apprentices employed under him, be 
allowed the liberty of superintending or ordering the same 
workmen tQ their duty, and in that case he shall be aU 
lowed his usual allowance from the treasury ; but should 
such member or members be found working themselves at 
their usual employment, or disguised in liquor, during the 
time they are receiving their allowance from the treasury, 
shall, on sufScient proof thereof, pay a fine often shillings 
and six pence to the treasury, or be excluded. 

XXII. If any member be charged with a breach of any 
of these articles, or any crime these articles do not fully ex-» 
plain, , it shall be decided on the first quarterly night fol- 
lowing ; the stewards and wardens giving notice to each 
member when he pays his money ; and every member re- 
fusing to give his vote, or leaving the room before such 
matter be decided, shall forfeit six pence ; aild any mem^ 
ber refusing to keep silence, when demanded, while such, 
matter is in hand, shall pay a fine of two pence, and quit 
the room in peace, without offering violence to any mem^ 
ber, or he shall forfeit one shilling to the treasury.. Or i^ 
any member accuse another with a breach of any of these 

articles^ 
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U(icte8> ^nd caniiot (when catted upon) make his acciiast- 
tioo good, he shall pay a fine of five shillings to the trea* 
suiy, or be excluded, 

XXIIL No member ot memberU shall abuse any othet 
members of this society^ during club-hours, by any scan- 
dalous language ; but if atiy member have any grievances 
agkinst another^ the same shall be represented to the com% 
mittee ; and if either the offending or defending membera 
reject the award given by the committee^ he shall forfeit 
five shillings, or be excluded* 

XXIV. If the president, stewards, treasuifei", wardens, 
and all others in office, do not attend at the club-rooni 
-within half an hour after the time specified in the 8th 
article, such officer or officers shall on neglect thereof pay 
a fine of six pence, except he be sick or lame, or out oi^ 
town at the time, or appoint a deputy to act in his absence i 
and no member in office shall, without leave from the pre- 
sident, be allowed the liberty of leaving the room. Until 
the alerk's book be settled for the night: such offending 
officer shall, for the first offence, pay a fine of six pence, or 
be excluded. 

XXV. Any matters of consequence which any member 
may have to lay before the society, on his communicating 
the^ same to the president, he shall order it to be decided 
on the first quarterly night following j and any new articles 
or by-laws, proposed to the society, shall be approved two 
monthly nights, the one a quarterly night, before it shall 
become binding Or of any force ; but provided it should 
meet with the approbation of the majority, on the two 
monthly nights, then the same shall be of equal force as 
if here printed. The clerk drawing a true copy of the samCf 
and placing it in the most conspicuous part of the room^ 
that every member may be acquainted with the same. 

XXVL Each and every mernber of this society shall, ort 
every anniversary of this institution, on the fourth day of 
June, in every year, (excepting it fall on a Sunday, in 

5S 2 which 
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which case, it is to be held the day following,) pay one 
shilling and six pence to pay the expense of a feast which 
shall on that day be provided for the society, at such a 
place as the majority may determine on the preceding 
monthly meeting ; and all the absent members* money shall 
be spent, at the said place and time, by the members then 
present. And each member shall attend at the same 
place by ten o'clock in the morning, to go in procession to 
sach a place of worship as shall have been agreed upon the 
preceding meeting, where a sermon shall be delivered suit- 
able to the occasion, of which previous notice shall be given 
to the minister appointed to preach the same by the president, 
v^ho is authorized by this society to procure what may be 
wanted, as agreed to by a majority, for the said proces- 
sion, the expenses of which to be paid out of the box. The 
procession to be conducted in the following manner, viz- 
tlie wardens with white staves ;.the president and doctor 
with sashes, &c. y the two stewards with sashes, keys, &c. ; 
the clerk ,with sash, roll, pens, and key ; and then the rest 
of the society, two and two, according as they stand on the 
list of enrolment; each member being decent and clean, 
bearing a white rod, and having on white stockings and 
white gloves. And every member residing in Workington, 
or any where within ten miles of the said township, shall 
attend the said procession to and from such place of wor- 
ship,or pay a fine of five shillings, or be excluded, except he 
be then upon the box, or can give a satisfactory reason for 
absenting himself; of which a majority shall determine on 
the first quarterly night following. 

XXVfl. That there shall be no addition nor diminution 
of these articles, without the consent of the major part of 
the society : nor shall this society be dissolved while any 
three members hereof do remain 5 and if any member pro- 
pose to have the society broken, or to have the money 
divided, he or they so offending shall pay ten shillings and 
six pence, or be excluded. 

XXVIII. 
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* ZXVIII. It is further agreed, that.eacb and every mem- 
ber shall, sign ah obligation for the observance and per- 
'£>rmance of all and every of these articles, and any person 
that is admitted shall sign the same. 

ARTICLES OF BEHAVIOUR. 



Art. I. THAT every member behave decently and 
discreetly to each other, especially to the president and 
other officers for the time being, giving them the title of 
their respective offices, and the honour and respect due to 
^ their several stations 5 or for each offisnce, forfeit two pence 
to the treasury, 

II. That no member shall come into the society*s room 

intoxicated with liquor, or use any obscene discourse, or 

lay wagers j nor shall any member sit with his hat on, 

during club hours, (except the president,) on forfeit of two 

. pence for each offence. 

IIL That any member using any provoking language, or 
gestures, or who shall give the lie, or use quarrelsome 
behaviour to a brother in the society's room, shall forfeit 
two pence for each offence, and shall ask pardon of the 
, offended party, before the president and stewards ; or be 
excluded. 

IV. That if any member shall (in the society's room, at 
the anniversary of the institution, or wheresoever the so- 
ciety may be assembled) in anger assault another member 
therein, provoke, strike, or cause to be struck, without a 
very sufficient reason, (which reason shall be determined 
by a committee of eleven men, chosen for that purpose,) 
sHall forfeit five shillings to the box, and shall ask pardon 
of the party offended, and make proper submission before 
the president and the other officers, or suffer exclusion; or 
if at any time a member shall run down or speak disdain* 

z 3 fully 
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fully of any other ipember of this society^ without- a just 
cause, he shall forfeit two shillings, or be excluded. 

V. That if any member in the society's room presume 
to curse or swear^ or tell a lie, to the prejudice of this so« 
ciety, he shall forfeit six pence, or be excluded. 

VI. That any person recommended to joiu this society^ 
shall be desired, by the president and stewards, to with- 
draw till the matter be concluded upon by the society. ' 

VII. That during the stated hours, any brother mindful 
to move any thing in behalf of himself or anothefj shall 
stand up to ask leave of the president and stewards to b<^ 
heard; and when leave is granted, such brother shall be 
heard without interruption, until he hatli ended his dis? 
course ; and any brother may second such motion, or with 
)eave reply to it ; and only one shall sjpea]^ at a tipie^ o^ 
forfeit two pence to the box ; and if any doubt jhall arisCj^ 
the president and stewards shall lay the same before 4 
committee, who shall determine the matter ; and whoever 
finds fault with the said detenpinatiop^ shall forfeit on^ 

^hilling, or be excluded. 

Vni. That if any member shall declare who 19 for of 
against any person, on any trial or referenc^e, he shall for** 
feit fiye shillings to the bo^^ or be excluded. 

IX. And lastly, that this society and agreement shall 
subsist, and be biiiding and conclusive to all parties com^ 
prehended therein, according to the tr^e intent ^d mean^ 
ing of them, whilst any three of the said society are of one 
liiind to continue the same, for all tht; ends and purposes 
^foresaid j and acpording to their severa] stations, shall 
receive, pay, and be paid, sue and be sued accprdinglyi sq 
far as is consistent with, and agreeable to |be fules qf thJ9 
society, and the laws of the realm. 
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OtfMBBBLAND^ >At the General Quarter Sessions of the Peac^ 
OamtJ J of Q^r Sovereign Lord, the King, holden at 
Codcennouth^ in and for the county of Cumberland, on Mon«* 
day the fourteenth day of January, in the year of our Lord 1799# 
before James Clark Salter thwaite, John Kay, Esquires, mdothen 
th^r fellows. Justices of our said Lord the King, assigned to keep 
the peace of bur said Lord the King, in the same county, and 
also to hear and determine divers felonies, trespasses, and other 
inisdemeanours in the same county committed -. 

OAret/— That these Rules and Regulations be confirmed. 

BytheCk)urt, 

J. HODSON, 

Deputy Clerk of the Peace. 



TABLE OF FORFEITS. 

Art 
!• For attempting to remove the society 
2. For refusing to stand president, when elected 
•— For refusing to serve as steward 
^ . — For refusing to serve as warden 
9* For the president's neglect of duty 

4. For the treasurer's do. do. ' * 

5. For the stewards' do. do. 

6. For the wardens' do. do. 

7. For the clerk's do. do. 

8. Town's members* neglect of payment first monthly 

night ... 

9. Do. do. for the second month 

10. Do. do. for the third month ^ , 

|1. Country members yritbin 20 miles> for the first 

quarter's neglect 
12.. Do. do. for the second quarter's neglect 

13. For the stewards' neglecting to visit the sick 

14. For the stewards' neglecting to visit the superannu- 

ated members . - « 
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Art. £: ,. a, 

15. For not attending the funeral of^ decesised brother O 2 O 

16. For neglect of quarterly payment to the (foctor 6 

17. For the doctor's neglect of duty - 5 

18. For conniving" at any fraudulent practice in anjr 

membei' 4 - 5 

19. Any member residing io miles distant on neglect* 

Ing to pay up his yearly dues - 10 6 

20. Do. do. beiiig ' seen at work, or drunk, &c, 

when on the box - - ' ,10 6 

21 . Do. do. departing the room when any particUlai' 

mattcj- is in hand i- - d O 

*— Do. do. refusing to keep silence, when ordered O O % 
'^Do. do. not quitting the club-room in'peace^ 

when ordered - - - 10 
12. For false accusation - <^ 5 Q 
23 Fur rejeciing the award given by a committee 5 
^4. For the president^ stewards^ treasurer^&c not attend- 
ing in due time - - d p 

25. Officers leaving the rocm> without leaVe from the 

president - - - O 6 

26. For not attending the anniversary procession 5.0 

27. For proposing to break the Society^ or divide the 
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SCHOOSE FARMING SOCIETY. 



CoUettions. Disbi^rsementi. 

£. 8. d. £, 8, [df 

Year 1806 - *. 19 3 6 4 

1807 - - 22 1 4 9 

balance in the hands of Mr; Curwen . . . 28 4 10 



=£:.41 4 10 ^.41 4 10 



£, B* dt 

Contrlbated by the Society • - 31 14 6 

Mr. Curwen's 3-lOths proportion per rules 9 10 4 



gk)ciety's fund, 31st Dec. I8O7 - ^.41 4 10 



RULES AND ORDERS to fee observed by an AGRI* 
CULTURAL SOCIETY of the Servants and Labourers 
employed at the Schoose Farm, Workington. 



'I 1 I I 



INTRODUCTION. 

To the Agrtcuhural Servants and Itahoureri employed at 

the Schoose Farm* 

THE first object which engages the time and attention 
of the bulk of mankind^ is to provide for the necessities of 
the present moment. But a small proportion of those who 
ire in possession of youth and health think of the morrow, 
or make any provision for the time when old age will come 

upon 
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upon them ; or when sickness, or tbe accidents to whicli 
human nature is exposed, will put a stop to their labours^ 
and in consequence to their usual means of subsistence. 

Engaged as you are in laborious pursuits which occu- 
py so much of your time, and willing to believe that suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof, you never look 
beyond it, or lay up in store for a time of need, what could 
be spared from your presente arnings. Is ,it not, then, the 
duty of those materially benefited by your meritorious 
exertions to think for you, and to provide the means of 
sheltering you from miseries which are hid from your 
view ? Can any means be devised more likely to eflect this 
purpose than the establishment of a Benefit Society } 
Wherever they have been established, they have not failed 
of aflfording the most material assistance to all the mem<« 
bers of them ; but their beneficial effects have been "but 
partially experienced ; the great bulk of the labouring com** 
munity have either overlooked or undervalued the a,dvan^ 
jtages of them. In this neighbourhood, where so much 
general benefit has been derived, I should hope few argii-« 
ments are necessary to prove the advantages that will flov^ 
from a new institution of a similar nature. Permit me to 
ask any one of you who has lived in tolerable comfortj 
What support would the most liberal parochid relief afford 
you ?— Is it nothing to be subject to control ? — Does 
dependence inflict no wound upon a feeling mind ? — Such, 
however, must be the situation of those who live from band 
to mouth, and have made no provision against sickness^ 
misfortune, or old age. 

Wise, just, and humane, are the poor laws of Great 
Britain, which are exclusively confined to this bappy 
country. These are founded upon the principle, t\^ tbe 
earth shall provide nourishment for every human beipgJ 
but it assumes al^o, that none shall eat the bread they 
do not earn, but such as ^re incapacits^ted byag^orylr 

£rmity. 
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llrail^r. Whoever avails himself of this provision , without 
exerting himself to the utmost^ commits a fraud upon the 
pabiic. 

With this view of the subject, and most sincerely in« 
tterested in the happiness and comfort of every individual 
employed in a pursuit which engrosses so much of my 
^tention, I earnestly intreat you to make provision for 
yourselves, by an Agricultural C|ub : and to evince th^ 
lincerity of my zeal for its success, I shall cheerfully coa« 
tribute three-tenths to whatever sum may be coIIected| 
-|i|ibject| howevei^^ to the following regulations : 



«■ 



RUIZES OP THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY; 



AnT. I. Evert member shall pay three pence per 
week to the fund ; and must have contributed six months^ 
to be entitled to relief, 

IL No relief to be allowed till after the expiration of 
One week^s confinement from sickness ; a certificate from 
the medical attendant will be required.— -Sickness or acci* 
dents, arising from drunkenness or irregularity, will be 
excluded from any benefit or relief from the society. 

III. Ten shillings per week to be allowed in cases of 
siekness, for twelve weeks ; and seven shilljngs per week 
afterwards, till th^ member be able to resume (lis employ? 
ment. Provided always, np person shall be entitled to re? 
ceive at any one period above ten times the amount of what 
he may have contributed to thie fund, together with Mr. Cur« 
wen's proportionate allowance on the san^e,^ for any sick* 
pGSs or incapacity, without the consent and approbation ^ 
|l)yp-thirds of ihp w)^ple society .^--^Whenever the funds of 
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the isOciety W\\\ permit^ an extension of relief will be^ 
granted. 

IV. Any person quitting Mr. Curwen's employment 
may continue a member, provided they have not been dis- 
missed for improper behayiour, 

V. Any person under forty years of age may become a 
member. A committee .of six persons to be chosen annu- 
ally to inspect the accounts, and to determine upon all 
occurrences that m^y arise ^ one of whom shall in bis 
turn visit and report upon the state and -situation of a)l sicl^ 
members. 

VI. Any person neglecting to pay his contributions for 
three months, to be excludi^.^ Mr. Curwen's principal 
agent, in his absence, to act as president. The contri- 
butions to be paid at the office. — Accounts to be published 
annually. 

VII. Mr. Curwen agrees to pay three-tenths of the whole 
sum contributed. In case of the death of any member^ 
the society to allow his .^idow anid children five pounds for 
defraying the funeral expenses, provided the funds amount 
to thirty pounds \ if under thirty pounds^ two guineas ^nd 
a half. 

In addition to the said society's rules ; no person to be 
hereafter employed in labouring work, who will not consent 
to pay^ three pence per week into a fund for affording casual- 
relief. The relief from this fimd to be regulated by tb^ 
necessity of each case, and the state of the funds \ Mr. 
Curwen's head agent, in his absence, to regulate the same; 
and to have the same s^llowance from Mr. Curwen. 

Out of the number of labourers employed, a very great 
number are strangers, destitute of any resource in cases of 
accident or sickness ; in order to provide against the hardr 
ships incidental to such persons^ this regulation is iqsti« 
tuted, 

Labourers* 
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Labourers' Society at the Schoose Farm. 
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Collected. Disbursed. 

£, s, d, s£, s» d* 

YcarlSO; - - 17 7 1 2 00 

Balanceinthehandsof J. C.Carwen, Esq. • . • 15 7 ]. 



£• 5* dm 

Contributions by the Society 13 7 O 

J. C. Curwea,.Esq*s 3 -lOths proportion 4 1 

m<mmtmmmm 

£.17 7 1 



^.17 71 17 7 1 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



So much has been ssud and written by the statesman, 
the philosopher, and the theorist^ on the important 
subject of the poor laws, and such a variety of schemes 
have been submitted to the public, without their hav- 
ing hitherto proiluced any practical benefit, that it 
would be the height of temerity to hope any thing I 
could offer would be more fortunate. I am anxious, 
however, to detail the result of some years experience. 
The inferences I wish to draw will meet with more or 
less attention,' according as they shall appear to be just 
conclusions from established facts. 

It is a melancholy avowal how little has been done 
in the way of improving the condition of the indigent 
poor, notwithstanding the numerous projects which 
at different periods have been submitted to parliament. 
Thus wesuflFer the evil to increase with rapid strides, 
until at length it may be past all means of redress. 

To introduce rpy observations with proper effect, I 
have given in the preceding pages a correct statement 
of the rates levied for the support of the town of Work-, 
ington, as well as an account of the* different Benefit 
Societies, the state of their funds, and the whole 
amount of their respective contributions ; and the fol- 
lowing table will exhibit the results in a striking point 
of view : 

Colt 
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Cost of maintaining the sick and aged poor in the £^ s. d. 



town of Workington 


9 m 


600 3 




iS. s. 


d. 


The Colliers' Society per ann. 


295 





Sisterly Society 


171 13 


6 


Honoorable Society 


90 11 


3 


Provisional Society - t 


, 81 





Schoose Farm Socie^ 


39 8 

• 


5 


Fril^ddly Society f ' 


» 59 4 


H 


> 


^736 17 


T 



^ " 



Taking the estimate at 736/* ns. l^d^2s a fair* 
average of amount, in the last fifteen years, the total sum 
of voluntary contributions will be 10,956/* IQs. 10^^ 
The whole of the sums raised by the poor-r^tes, but 
applied to various objects not strictly applicable to the 
poor, up to the last year, will not exceed 8550/. 

That a partial subscription of individuals (aided, { 
will admit, by the promoters of these Societies) should 
hstve r^ed so larg^ an annual sum, will appear ^ 
matter of astonishment to those who have not much 
reflected upon the subject, but it must be fi matter of 
delight to alL 

And yet great as the amount is, and exceeding th^ 
whole sum expended by the town for supporting the 
necessitous poor, I can confidently assert, th^t had 
the measure been general, not less than double this 
sum would have been produced. ^ Had the different 
proprietors of considerable works established >ia the 
town viewed the beneficial consequences of the plan 
in the same light with myself, and introduce^ it and 
(supported it among those in their employ^ we should 

at 
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at thfe moment have raised out of the earnings of the 
mechanic, the collier, and the labourer/ classed in 
their diflferent societies, a gross sum amounting to lit- 
tle short of 1500/. I cannot resist indulging in this 
pleasing idea of what might and ought to have beea 
fully realised. The township finding itself relieved of 
so great a proportion of burthen, would doubtless have 
coritributed a third or other considerable part of the 
\rhole collections^ in further aid of the Societies, and 
as an encouragement to their meritorious persieverance 
and continuance. 

By this means we should have had near 2000/. per 
annum, to be laid out in the recovery of the sick, the 
support of the declining, and the education of youth ; 
and surely such an example of right-minded exertion 
would have acted with the happiest eflfects on the. 
hopes of other individuals ; and what honour could 
not do, the dread of shame would have brought about. 
Thus, then, they who depended upon industry and 
health for support, would in their respective classes 
have contributed to the relief of others, under the as- 
surance of an equal return ; and none but the aged, 
the infirm, and the destitute, would have been left as 
a charge to be supported by the bounty of the parish, 
A circumstance of trifling notice, but important in its 
influence on the feelings of a body of people, must 
not be omitted; the yearly celebration of the first 
formation of their respective Societies, the joint at* 
tendance on public worship, the dining in^comnjion 
with their friends and patron, the passing the yearly 
Accounts, and choosing a new committee and other 

2 A ofEcers 
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officers for the management of the affiidrs of the %^ 
dety from among themselves, are so many chvros. to 
bind and engage man to man^ and raise, him in bis 
own estimation. 

As a further proof of the ben^t resulting from So- 
cieties, I beg to state the following circumstance. la 
xthe last year some afflictive losses were sustained at ^a» 
and several poor wotnen bereft of their husbands, and 
left with numerous families to bewail their misfortunes, 
without any means but theuT own honest »deavour» 
for the support of themselves and families. A sub** 
scriplion of nearly a hundried pounds was obtained for 
them, which, under the circumstani^es of" tbetown^ 
and the frequent calls upon their humanity, was 
liberal. Contrast this with the situatbn of the afflicted 
belonging to these Societies, where eight members w* 
ceived a larger sum drawn from their own funds, 
which were equal to the continuance of the satne 6U{>^ 
port so long as the necessity continued. Charity faas- 
it3 limits, and. the relief diminishes in proportion as the 
pressure increases. 

That such a plan might be made general, under 
parliamentary restrictionsi and accompanied wkh pro* 
per checks, is what I cannot too positively sifErm ; biH 
I shall submit at some length the grounds of my 
opinion. 

That no plan is without objections, and that folltf 

and prejicdke is ever more prone to find fault than to 

' approve ; as an example^ I should quote the case df 

Mr; Bolton^ of Soho, Birmingham, who some yean 

ago offered the parish, in which his ext^isive works 
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ikiiatedi that if they would exonerate him froth 
laying to the poor-rates, he would guarantee them 
hotA anjr charge from persons in his employ. Thfe 
bffer was refused, which I consider as highly uafortu^ 
taaie, as I conceive it might have led to very important 
national cbhse4uence3v 

It is not enough barely id satisfy the wants and alle« 
^iate the sdfTerings of dur fellow-creatures; we must 
^vance farther ; and the tiind must be an object of 
tkir care as well as the body. The Hear alliance of 
vice and misery to mental degradation^ and the dread*- 
ful moral effects of torpid indifference and hopeless 
poverty on the lower orders^ (evils of late gfeatly in* 
treased and still increasing daily) satisfactorily proves 
that whatever has already been done by law^ has been 
founded on erroneous principles^ and that something 
less complicated in its system, and more consentaneous 
io the great springs and motives of human action^ 
ihust be speedily attempted. I would not hasdly pull 
down and destroy what is even avowedly imperfect and 
insufficient to its ends^ but I would inquire whether 
€ome plan might not be so constructed, as to supply 
its place, and in time render its applicadon altogether 
useless. 

Is the character of those receiving parish aid such as 
is suited to men either in a physical or moral point of 
view ? The spring of hope is weakened, and the in- 
ducement to exertion palsied, the feelings of independ^ 
ence lost or destroyed, and the kindest endearments df 
life not unfrequently torn asunder by the severe and 
indiscriminating modes of relief which are afforded un* 

S A 2 der 
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der the present system ; and to aggravate the malady , 
the btirden of inefficient contribution bears down all 
before it, and increases in an inverse ratio to the ability 
of sustaining it. 

The extent of my wishes is to collect in one point of 
view the evidences of successful experience, and the 
results of candid reasoning, in support of a measure 
. which appears so replete with advantages ; and I shall 
be highly gratified should I be able to draw the atten^ 
tion of men more accustomed to think profoundly on 
these questions than myself, to the full development 
of all its consequences. 

The soundness of the principle once established, the 
arrangement of the details, when cohducted by the 
collective wisdom of the legislature, will be a work of 
easy labour, admitting of occasional revision and 
amendment, until the plan shall be rendered fully 
complete. There are, however, two or three heads 
of detail on which I wish to offer a few remarks* 
Malthus's plan for the abolition of the poor laws, the 
education of poor children, the situation of the manu- 
facturing poor, and the parochial burthen of illegiti- 
mate offiipring. No jcommendarion of mine can add 
to the merit of Mr. Malthus's valuable work ^ but it 
is just to avow, that I can see nothing either of cruelty 
or injustice in the principle of imposing a check upon 
unprovided marriages, rather than affording a direct 
encouragement to them. A restriction of this, nature 

• 

connected with the measure of benefit societies, would 
have a powerful effect on industry and good morals ; 
for, by enforcing upon all classes the justice and abp . 

solute* 
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^lute necessity of their providing for their own sup. 
port, and at the same time holding out the means of 
their making such provisioti for all the exigencies of a 
future family, you establish principles on their minds 
highly favourable to virtue and order, of the rising ge- 
neration, and lay the basis of an independent and ade- 
quate support, solely arising from their own industry, 
and productive of the happiest and most extensive 
consequences to the community at large. 

With the capacity of agricultural improvement by 
inclosures and otherwise, which the empire possesses, 
a supply of food for a doubled population might be 
certainly produced j and by keeping the wages of la* 
hour in a constant ratio to the supply of victual, the 
progressive increase of population would sustain no 
checks whatever, and would afford the surest proof of 
the solid prosperity of the country. 

And in the case of a nation's arriving at ^ maxi- 
mum of provisions, (an evil which we need not greatly 
apprehend) it is quite obvious that any augmentation 
of numbers would produce a proportionate degree of 
misery ,to the whole society, and that artificial checks 
would not be required, .when so many natural ones 
would arise to keep down and repress an excess of 
population. 

That spirit of manly independence and honest pride 
which disdains to subsist altogether on charity, is 
8till to be found in some degree in our northern coun- 
ties ; and I myself have witnessed the greatest exer- 
tions used (and which under a better system niust 

2 A 3 have 
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have been successful) to avoid the disgrace of a WDrk< 
house, the sale of th^ir little all> and (as they teimecl 
it) the consummation of their misery. To revive a &m 
miiar spirit throughout every part of the kingdom, by 
giving a stimulus of exertion, and opening the means 
of self-support, must be the anxious wish of every 
friend to his country. What, I would ask, in the best 
periods of our history, has given ri«e to the superior 
prowess of our arms, or to the enterprise and extaa« 
don of our commerce ? What has led to the perfec* 
tion of our manufactures, but the genius of an indew 
pendent people governed by equal laws, a^d alive ta 
every impulse of hope, and whose character has beea 
formed on the united basis of virtue, morality, and 
general iftdependence ? 

It has been truly said, that in proportion as wo 
advance mankind in their own estimation, we stimu-j 
late them to deserve that of others ; and I may add, 
that by bettering their moral condition, and proving 
that they have something valuable at stake in the 
common danger, they will be founds both as subjects 
and soldiers, more attached, resolute, and courageouistj 
than the enslaved multitudes who have nothing to 
fear or to hope, to lose or gain, by any change of 
masters. , * . ' • 

If this train rf reasoning be correct, (and it nught 
be carried much farther,) there are strong grounds 
made out for the application of the old scheme' of 
Benefit Societies as a public measure to the nation at 
large, and with the best hopes of success. What 

has 
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hM been successfully done on a small extent, may, by 
proper mnnagement^ and under the sanction of Par- 
liamentary superintendance^ be equally well managed 
00- the largest scale ; and in its success the interests of 
every class are directly involved. 
. The landlord and the farmer, the great manufac-. 
turer and the proprietor of fixed and local capital^ 
would make ^ cqmmon cause in supporting a plan so 
fiirourable tp the amelioptjon of the lower orders, and 
at the same time diminishing ^be pressure of their 
rates ; nor can tbere be a doubt of the labouring poor 
thansbelve$ being[ very quickly satisfied of the wbdonL 
and policy of the mes^ure. 

A very sensible and judicious Pamphlet which I have 
recently seei^, published as far back as tl^e year 1786, 
for rendering the poor independent of public contribu- 
tiof^ founded on the basis of Friendly i^ocieties called 
CIubs> does ^he philanthropic author (the Rev. T. 
Acland) the h|g;liest credit; and is truly valuable 
frmn the Lettet;* and Table of Calculations prefixed to 
it by the celebra^e4 Dr. Price. 

On the practicability of a general scheme of this sort^ 
and on its adequacy, together;' ijifith the provision aU 
ready made of ho^itals,^ alms-houses, &c. the Rev. 
Gentleman oflFers many judicious and sensible observa.* 
tions ; and then adds^ ^^ but haw, it may be asked/ 
lis this universality of subscription to be brought about f^ 
For my own part, where it for me to. determine, I 
should answer roundly, by the authority of Parliament; 
junce it is surely as equitable to tax a poor man 8^. Sd.' 

2 A 4 . a year 
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a year . in order to secure him a comfortable provision 
against all the difficulties that may hehX him through 
life, as it was to tax him at 6s, z year for the msdnte- 
nance of those reads through which he has seldom or 
ever any occasion to travel.'* 

He imputes the failure of the legislative experiment 
made in the county of Devon to some well-meant 
but inconsiderate clauses introduced into the Bill, and 
not to any defect in the principle ; whence, as h© 
justly infers, the " argument of parliamentary appro- 
bation returns with undiminished force/* In the state- 
ment of his plan, the refutation of objections, and the' 
salutary provisions suggested against fraud and indo- 
lence, he has given us a most useful Essay on Bene- 
fit Societies ; and it were to be wished that this little 
tract should be more generally known. 
. I feel tempted to introduce a part of Dr. Price's 
Letter and his Table of Calculations, in confirmation 
of the opinion which, under ever]^ difficulty of pre- 
judice and secret opposition, I have acted upon for 
' ^5 years. • -i. 

^' I have considered with much attention your plan 
for making a general provision for the poor. It is 
impossible that the principle on which it is founded 
should not be universally approved; nothing being 
more plainly equitable and reasonable than that the 
poor, while young, and in health and vigour, should 
be obliged, by small savings, to contribute towards 
their own support when disabled by sickness, accideat^ 
or age. . 

^' Th» 
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*^ This . is^ case in which the powers of compound 
interest may be applied with the greatest advantage, as 
\fii\ appear from the following calculation : 

** A body of 48 poor people aged 20 ( and kept up 
to. this number by admissions af 20 or less) may, if 
they will save out of their wages but 2rf. per week, and 
this saving is properly improved at no higher interest 
than Sd. per cent, provide for themselves an allowance 
of 2^. per week for life, should they survive the age 
of 65 ; and also an allowance of 4s. per week during 
incapacitation by sickness or accident before that age ; 
supposing one of them (tjiat is a 48th part) to be al- 
ways so incapacitated. 

'' Your plan, after the first year, requires all the 
poor to become contributors, either at, or before, or* 
very soon after the age now mentioned ; and as far as 
it includes such contributors, I cannot doubt of its 
sufficiency for its own support, without any aid from 
the poor-rate, provided only care is taken to improve 
properly all surplus-money. I shall also have no 
doubt of the competency of your plan, were it at its 
commencement to admit all under 30, or even 31 ; 
provided that for ever afterwards it admitted none 
whose ages exceeded 21, or 22. But after 31. the 
contributions of the lower classes in your plan be- 
come deficient ; and from 50 to 55 they are extremely 
so, as will appear from a table I have given below* 
But there are in the plan some advantages which pro- 
bably will more than compensate this deficiency ; par- 
ticularly the entrance-money required of all turned of 

S5, 
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95, the gratuitious subscriptions, and the contributTons 
of the highest classes, which you have so contrived aa 
to exceed greatly the value of the allowances pro- 
mised. It is impossible to discover what the propor- 
tiiHi will be of the nifinbers in these highest classes to 
the numbers in the lowest classes ; perhaps it may not 
be very considerable, the lower people in every state 
being vastly more niunerous than the higher. But 
diere is reason to ei^pect that this proportion may at 
least be considerable enough to compensate* tha defi* 
d^cy I have mentionedt Should it however fall 
short of this, tl^e only con3Cquence wUl be, that the 
poor-rate, which would have been otherwise almosr 
axmihilated, will be obliged to bear a small part of 
die burden now upon it. In short, it seems to me 
Aat'your plan has a tendency to do the greatest good, 
by affording, in the best manner, the inost agreesJ>le 
and useful relief to- the poor^ by encouraging fruga- 
lity, industry, and virtue among them, by promoting^ 
the population of the kingdom, and removing xx^j 
of the evils which attend our present poor-laws. 
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** ilicwiug the Value, in Weekly Contnbu lions/ of the Weekly 
Allowances for Old Age, and for Sickneiis^ in Mr. AcLANP't 
Tlan. 
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The importance of education to every class of so- 
ciety, to qualify them as men and subjects to fulfil 
their respective duties, is too clearly established to 
require the support of argument ; and scarce any 
thing remained to be advanced, until the system of 
Bell and Lancaster made its appearance^ and excited 
a general sentiment of encouragement and applause; 

^' Train up a child in the way he should go^ and 
when he is old he will not depart from it,''— is a 

maxim 
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maxim 3** *»'<5rthy of the attention of the statesman, as 
Qf .lie friend of humanity ; nor can I entertain si 
shadow of doubt but that every objection to the In- 
struction of the lower classes (in all essential' points) 
may be resolved into motives of unworthy prejudice, 
or may be traced to an erroneous application of the 
mode of conveying knowledge. 

It is not merely the technical arts of reading and 
writing which are to.be acquired to qualify the young 
and inexperienced to discharge the duties of life^ and 
fulfil the ends of their calling ; the moral character 
must be formed by long-acquired, habits of obedience, 
and a sense of right and wrong be instilled not less by 
example than precept ; and to attain these objects, 
the motives of inducement are to be sought/ for in the 
mind itself, in the disposition, the enthusiasm, and 
the emulation of youth. Hence it is that the plan of 
Mr. Lancaster is fraught with genuine philanthropy, 
and for what he has already done he deserves, in an 
eminent degree, the thanks of every honest man. Let' 
him who doubts of the value of moral education 
propose a better foundation of support for the edifice 
of society ; let him who connects submission with 
deep-rooted ignorance, trace the horrors of -cruelty, 
and the unappaled scenes of vice, to their actuatmg 

m 

causes; and he will see the intimate connection of 
reason and virtue with the happiness and good order 
of the great family of the world. This, in my esti- 
mation, was the best feature of the Bill proposed in 
the last session of Parliament by a very respectable 
gentleman : and I shall rejoice to see a school in every 

; parish 
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parish in England, established or modified according 
to the principles of this excellent plan; where? eco- 
nomy, and a saving of time, are equally objects of 
attention. And how easily might this be connected 
with the establishment of Benefit Societies, and sup* 
ported at the joint expense of the parish, the society^^ 
and the contributions of the humane ? i 

I feel the strongest persuasion that all my past ex-, 
crtions have only contributed to alleviate misery, not 
to stop the evil ^t its source. After having passed 
through the greater and most active part of life, I 
have to begin afresh. Eariy education presents the 
only rational grounds for hoping to benefit the condi- 
tion of the mass of the people. From what I have seen; 
at Mr. Lancaster's school, and the military academy 
under the direction of Dr. Bell, I am satisfied thafe 
were the plan made general, it could not fail of suc- 
cess in a generation or two. Within the last twelve 
months, I have succeeded in establishing two schools^ 
one for boys, the other for girls* The present num- 
bers amount to three hundred ; as soon as I have com- 
pleted the building of my school, I have no doubt of 
doubling the number. My wish is to combine in- 
dustry with learning. I hope to be able toi m^ke the 
greatest part of the children earn sufficient to pay for 
their schooling, books, &c. and to contribute a part 
of their clothing. Each child pays id. per week to 
the master, and a half-penny for books. I Would care- 
fully exclude the idea of dependence from their 
young minds, and instil the pride of being from their 
own exertions as little burdensome as possible eygij 

to 
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to their piraits; With this view, a part of the boy* 
are duitng ^mitief' daily employed at the Schoose 
Farm. Each d^chment is under the direction and 
control of officer^, with superior pay, v^ho are amen- 
able for tb^ conduct and diligence bf those under thdr 
care. If they fail t6 report any improper conduct, 
they loose their situation. The change already pro*: 
duced in the behaviour of the children is striking; 
Civility and attention has taken the place df brutality 
and rudeness. On separating froni school, they are 
formed into companies and marched home with the 
utmost regularity. Thus order and discipline are 
learned in a shape which pleases the mind ; inclination 
induces them to yield a ready and willing obedience* 
What may be the fruits of this system, we may gJif* 
ther from the influence it has already had ; for I am 
assured by numbers of their parents, that their con- 
duct at home is quite difierent to what it was. All 
parents seerti emulous to have their children taiigbty 
and, I think, very shortly, it will be considered a dis* 
grace to such as do not give some education to their 
ofispring. The scholars regularly assemble every Sun* 
day morning, and proceed to their different places of 
worship. Their orderly and regular behaviour calls 
forth sentiments of admiration and approbation from 
all who see them* Six months ago not one in twenty 
of these children ever thought of compljring with the 
duties of the Sabbath. It is now become a disgrace 
to be absent from Divine Service* What is now ef* 
fected by shame may, I trust, as they advance in life^ 
be followed from principle. If so trifling an expendi- 
ture 
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iore of money ^ and the 6acrifice of so small a por^^ 
&m of time can p-oduce what bids £ur to have such 
great and important results upon the future hapfuness 
df. hundreds, who that has the power when he has 
once seen, or been made sensible of the effect^ would 
iicAd himself excusable la not adopting the plan I I 
have more pride and pleasure in this institution, than 
&cnn any thing I possess, or ever accomplished 
in the whole (^oui^e of my life. My only regret is^ 
that I have began it so late* 

Conceiving a statement of tlie probable expense ad 
£spr as i am enabled to make it may contribute to pro- 
moting the establishment of schools upon the same 
plan, I have peculiar satisfaction in detailmg it. 
Which will demonstrate at how small an e:i(pense so 
Hiaterial a benefit may be rendered to the rising ge-« 
Beration* 

The splendid statements annually presented to Par- 
> liamoit of the flourishing state of the country, clothed 
and tricked out as they have been with all the pomp 
and fascination of commanding eloquence, whilst all 
was silence on the rapidly increasing progress of pau- 
perism, have always impriessed me with apprehension 
rather than with confidence; because that evil be- 
comes doubly oppressive, and can scarce be avoided 
by any after care> against the approach of which we 
wilfully shut our eyes. 

Within these last twenty years, (these years of 
coqimercial speculation and unbounded encourage* 
ment of manufactural industry, ) the number of pau* 
pers has been, I believe, more than doubled, and the 

increase 
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increase 'of rates proportionably advanced. A me- 
lancholy picture indeed, where one-tenth of the 
whole population subsists on charity? But may it 
not have been aggravated by injudicious measures? 
And is there no remedy that can be found to arrest 
its further inroads ? We will inquire a little into the 
nature of this evil. 

The overwhelming burden which a parish necessa:- 
rily sustains from the failure or even temporary stop- 
page of a crowded manufactory situated within its pre- 
cincts, is the strongest argument than can be offered 
for the introduction of societies of associated insur- 
ance among this numerous class of persons. The 
manufacturer and mechanic of almost every descrip- 
tion, whose wages so greatly exceed (perhaps more 
than double) those of the labourer, should be com- 
pelled to appropriate a weekly portion of their wages 
as a common provision against the casualties of their 
situation ; and to this fund, the proprietor ought^ in 
all reason, to make a liberal contribution, for can it 
be just that one should be enriched at the expense of 
the health and the morals of many of his fellow- 
creatures ?— or can that principle be sound which pro- 
duces in its application the unrestrained indulgence of 
every passion, and which leaves as a charge upon 
agricultural industry, the worn-out and enfeebled in- 
struments of commercial avarice ? 

Where wages are from 1 8^. to 30^. the deduction 
of Is. per week could not materially affect the indi- 
vidual or his family ; and were the proprietor to con* 
' tribute at as low a rate as 3d. per week for every man 
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kk has employ, ^ large collection would \y^ raised ; and 
i£ the annual surplus were placed out at compound 
Interest^ an adequate provision would be formed for 
,lfaeir relief under the pressure of sickness or other 
snisfortune. 

I cannot but view the labourer as the natural inha* 
Intant of the parish^ and the manufacturer as a ^d of 
interloper brought into it by the favourable local cir* 
cumstances of a canal or a colliery, and therefore these 
latter should do something towards their support un- 
der the infirmities of life, or the untimely effects of 
vicious habits* I argue this point strongly, because 
such has always been my view of the subject ; and 
such is the principle which gave rise to the first So* 
cieties established in Workington. 

It may not be unimportant to offer a calculation of 
the numbers thus employed, and of the amount which 
a proportionate rate of contribution wouM produce : 

Two millions of manufacturers, artificers, kc. at 1 ^ 250 000 
a weekly payment of Is. would give per ann. J * ' 

Proposed contiibution of proprietors - - 1,312,500 

One million of agriculturists, at 6d. per week • 1,312,500 

And one third of present poor cess • . i ,7(X),000 



The .gross total of which affords the immense sum o(s£g,57S,000 

applicable to the alleviation and comforts of the poor, 
and which has hitherto been in a great degree squan- 
dered away in idle thoughtlessness, and at the resorts 
of intemperance, or lost as to its amount in the waste 
of valuable and productive time^ 

2 B There 
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There is one descriprion of unfortunates who entei* 
into life with all the stigma of their parents* miscon- 
duct, and for whom the benefits of education arfe 
more especially requisite to preserve them in the paths 
of virtue, and in the principles of religious obedience, 
who are most commonly destitute of every care and 
attention, and for whose support no prospective pro- 
vision can be made without its operating as an en- 
couragement to vice. The laws compelling the parents 
to provide for illegitimate children, or punishing those 
who cannot, as far as .they extend are salutary ; but 
justice and policy call upon the public to interpose, 
and to discharge those duties of which they are bereft. 
I should propose that the nation should have the charge 
of their education, and that the boys should be brought 
up and instructed on a similar plan to the Marine So- 
ciety, with a view to their being employed in the 
public service of their country. 

I am happy to find government have signified their 
intention of taking children from the parishes, and 
bringing them up in the navy, and other public ser- 
vices. I am friendly td any plan that can emancipate 
them from being sent to manufactories. I never was 
more shocked or surprised than by seeing near a hun- 
dred children of both sexes, none of them above twelve 
years old, collected from the poor-houses in the me- 
tropolis, on their road to a new manufactory in the 
North, destitute of all friends, uneducated, nay worse^ 
with for the most part bad examples before them. 
What must not be expected to be the issue ? They 
canuot be expected to escape the baneful influence of 

vice 



Wee aiid wOrthlessnes^ ; and after having saerlficed ihe 
Reason of instruction, and arrived at maturity, tliey arie 
to be found turned adrift, without a trade by which 
they can earn an honest livelihood; To be manufac- 
turers for all the \;^orld, by such means;, cannot pro^* 
duee lasting prosperity. The sooner we are confined 
to the supply of our own immediate wants the better^ 
inasmuch as the evil will become so much the less cow 

^derable, if not wholly removed . 
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An annual dinner is given id the children, when they 
are examined in public before their parents, and the 
rewards due to merit bestowed: the whole expense 
cannot exceed a hundred pounds pe? annum. Let 
me ask those to whom this sum is ho particular object, 
whether the like sum could produce equal pleasure and 
alatisfaction to the donor, or afford so- fair a prospect pf 
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increasing the happiness of individuals and society at 
lafge? 

It would be contrary to all views I have taken of 
the subject, to make the contributions compulsory ; . 
thjsit would destroy the independency of character I 
could wish to establish ; the loss of which is one greafc 
and primary cause of many of the evils of the present 
system. 

In seeking to make it a legislauve measure, my ob-^ 
ject would be to obtain a power of granting aid from 
the parish rates to the funds of the societies. By mak- 
ing them general, it would put it in the power of any 
individual who contributed to a society, to remove to 
any other situation, and to transfer the value of his an* 
nuity into the funds of the society where he was set- 
tled. The effects of this would be to put an end in a 
very short period, to all the expense and trouble of 
litigation respecting settlements. 

At some given period, (not to bear upon those at 
present advanced in life) it would be reasonable atid 
just to treat such as become chargable from neglecting • 
or refusing to contribute towards their support, a$ 
*^ culpable poor.'' In proportion as I he morals and 
sentiments of the labouring classes were improved and 
enlightened, so would the fear of disgrace operate as a 
punishment ; and there would be, were the plan of ' 
benefit-societies generally established, a fair criterion 
to distinguish between the meritorious and culpable 
poor, which does not at present exist, and wichh 
thereby renders the existing laws on that head nu- 
gatory. 

Attached 
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Attached to no particular scheme, and having but 
one object in view, the investigation of truth, I have 
endeavoured to convey my sentiments honestly, and 
with the warmest desire to promote the interest and 
pro^erity of the country, founded on the facts which 
have occurred within my own experience. Others 
may have been led to opposite conclusions ; and the 
same credit of good intentions which I am veiling to 
bestow, I desire to claim for myself. The state of the 
country is unparalleled, and the maxims of political 
economy which have prevailed in tranquil times, may 
now be found inadequate for the preservation of an 
isolated, but proudly independent nation. To a vast 
extension of our agriculture, and to the availing our- 
selves of all the bounties which a beneficent Providence 
places within our reach, I look forward with the most 
ardent wishes ; and may the advancement of true mo* 
r^lity and virtue (those best supports of any govern- 
ment) go hand in hand with the patriotic endeavours of 
the enlightened and liberal promoters of their coun« 
try's honour! 

9Forkington HallyFeb. IQ, IBQ$. 
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jBEFERENCE TO THE ENGRAVINGS, 



Plate, 1, Potatoe Steamer. 

Ko. 

^, 1, 1, Three of the vyroodcn Steam Tubs with perforated bottoms, plaec^ 
on the leaden steam vessels 0.0 0, which arc each 12 inches diame* 
tcr, and q inches deep. 

2, 2. The Boiler, formed of two iron pans, screwed together by flanches, 
each pan is of the capacity of 4o gallons. 

a. A cock which conveys the water by 91 pipe from the reservoir to 
nearly the bottom Qf the boijer. 

4, A cock which lets in (or stops) the steam to the tubs. 

5. A safety valve fixed on the top of the boiler, loaded with a weight 
equal to 4lb. to a square inch. 

e, A cock fixed in the inside of the boiler, to ascertain when it con* 
tains a proper quantity of water. 

7. One of the potatoe tubs detached from the stand. Height, 2 fect^ 
20 incfies wide at top, and 15 at the bottom; holds 11 stone oJF- 
potatoes. If the whole are- not in use, the lead, pipe of communica- 
tion may be stopped. Each tub and cover is held down by four 
leavers, with iron bolts at the end of each leaver. 



^n Explanation of the part which goes by the MilL 

8. The wheel that connects with the Alabester mill. 

9. The band wheel which turns the straw cutter. 

10. The crank at the end of the axle of the. horizontal shaft, which 
carries the lever that works on centre 11, 11, 

11. The lever, 

13, The iron shank which disengages from the knife by a joint, %o that 
the knife can be sharpened. 

15. The hopper which the carrots are put in, and stands behind the 
straw cutter. 

N. B. The straw cutter moves about so strokes per minute. 

U, U. Stone troughs for bruising and mixing the potatoes with cut 
straw. 

N, K. The two cranes which lift the tubs and washer. 

D. The washer in the act of emptying into the reservoir. 

L. The reservoir. 

^. The pipe wb''"h fi^mish^^ water from the reservoir. 

G. The 



